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PRBPACE. 

This  volnme  of  the  history  of  ReBponeible  GoTernment  in 
South  Australia  ia  non  placed  before  the  pahlic.  It  ir 
not  written  to  advertiRe  the  resoDrces  or  adrantagea  of  the 
ProTince,  and  it  claims  no  connection  or  association  with 
Government  saperrision.  As  a  labor  of  love  it  has 
served  to  amnee  the  leienre  honrs  of  a  few  years  of  a  ripe 
old  age ;  since  my  official  relations  with  the  colony  were 
commenced  in  1835,  when  I  wan  yet  in  the  Military 
Service  of  His  Majeaty  the  late  King  William  the  Fourth 

It  appeared  to  me  a  duty  to  the  community  of  South 
Australia,  in  which  I  have  passed  half  a  century,  during 
which  the  vigor  of  my  life  was  lahorionsly  occupied  in 
the  Uivil  Service  of  the  Government. 

Having  witnessed  op  participated  in  moet  of  the  events 
which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  during  the  mle  of 
e^hteen  gentlemen  who  at  different  times  have  held  the 
reins  of  power  as  Administrators  of  the  Government  of 
this  Province,  I  have  felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to  record 
my  experiences  and  memories  for  reference,  if  they  should 
be  deemed  valuable  enough,  hy  the  future  historian  of 
Federated  Australia — a  history  which  will  be  written  in 
the  near  future,  and  the  author  of  which  will  have  to  seek 
his  materials  in  the  separate  archives  of  the  Confederated 
States. 


Preface. 

It  ia  presented  to  the  render  in  a  form  and  type  which 
I  hope  will  not  try  his  patience,  and  will  render  this 
little  vol n me  fit  foi-  the  table  of  the  drawing-room 
and  the  shelves  of  the  library  of  the  stndioufl.  I  now 
launch  this  hii^tory  of  the  rise  of  the  ConHtitntion  in 
South  Anntralia  on  the  ocean  of  time,  dedicated  only 
to  the  "  Time  Spirit,"  to  whose  jndgment  I  commit  it. 


B.  T.  FINNISS. 


Kent  Town,  SouTif  Almthama, 
JanttaTy  (itk,  iSSfi. 
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datioa  of  Soath  AnBtrolia—ConclDaion  of  this  Work. 
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Page  36,  thirtsenth  line  from  top,  tof  "leoondry  "  read  "  aeeondaiy. " 
Page  a,  nreiith  lina  from  battOn,   far   "  diBadrantagea "   lead 

Page  40,  the  two  Srtt  tines  ihoold  b«  taken  out,  being  a  repetition  of 
the  two  last  lioo*  of  preTiona  page. 

Page  S2,  third  line  from  top,  for  "opemtionB"  read  "operation." 

Page  53,  flftb  line  from  top,  for  "Mend;"  read  "Mnndj." 

Page  ST,  fonrth  line  from  top,  for  "  administeratiTe  "  read  "  admini- 


Page  58,  BeTent«enth  liae  from  top,  for  "  work  "  read  "  works." 
Page  132,  Uiird  line  from  bottom,  for  "  remaing  "  r«ad  "remainB." 

'    Page  141,  third  line  from  top,  for  "oorteoni"  read  "  coartaons." 
Page  IBS,  third  line  from  bottom,  tor  "  prinoiple  "  read  "  prinoipal." 
Page   205,   ieranteenth   line   from   top,    for   "imperative"   read 

"  inoporativo  " 
Page  S13,  third  line  from  bottom,  for  "ohanged"  read  "ohange." 
Page  217,  UTenteenlh  line  from  top,  (or  "  1885  "  read  "  1855  " 
Page  283,  fifth  line  from  top,  tor  "  Orngby  "  road  "  Ormaby." 
Page  260,  geoond  line  from  top,  for  "eight  yeare"   reawl  "three 

ymtt." 
Page  2B9,  third  line  from  top,  for  "  1854  "  read  "  1855." 
Page  272,  fiftoeoQi  line  from  top,  for  "Birmingham  "read  "Bucking- 
Page  975,  tbirteenth  liae  from  top,  for  "  imperatire  "  read  "  inopc- 
Page  280,  liitMnth  line  from  top,  for  "  Legiilatnre  "  read  "  legials- 

Page345,  tenth  line  from  top,  for  "form"  read  "from." 

Page    379,     twentieth   line   from   top,    for   "  GoTemment "    read 

"  QoTemnumta." 
Page   3T9,    eeoond   line   from   bottom,   for    "  inaoffentble "   read 

"  inanperable." 
Page  380,  ninth  line  from  bottom,  for  "  Birchard  "  read  "  Biohard." 
Page  383,  eleventh  line  from  bottom,  for  "  oonsiBtenly  "  road  "  con- 

mrfontly." 
Page  388,  Booond  line  from  top,  fur  "American"  read  ;' Crimean." 
Page 93,  giitaenth  line  from  top,  for  "imparted  "  read  "  imputed. ' 
Page  445,  eighth  line  from  top,  for  "Bonny"  road  "  Bonney." 
Page  481,  fifth  line  from  bottom,  for  "  after  the  prorogation"  roul 

"before  the  prorogation." 
Page  492,  for  "  Chapter  XIII "  read  "  Chapter  sii." 
PageSSo,  eighth  liuefrontbottom,  for  "give"  r«Mi"givou. ' 
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THE    CONSTITUTIONAL 

HISTOllY  OF  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

CHAPTER  L 

Establislimeiit  of  Uia  oolon;  of  Soath  AnBtnJia  b;  Act  of  Puliament, 
in  the  7Mr  1S31,  4th  and  6th  WiUiam  TV.,  o.  95. -First  sales 
of  land— First  eipsditiun  from  EugUnd  in  ISSS-AniTal  and 
installatioD  <^  the  Qorernor  -Fini  Dewipapai  published  bj  Ur, 
QeoTge  SteTenson  in  1837— Rnle  of  Captain  Hindmusb,  R.N.— 
Capital  oit;  seleoted  bj  Colonsl  Light,  SaTT^or-Oetwial,  and 
named  "  Adulude  "— DsUtb  in  ths  snrreya — DisoTganiiatiaD  in 
the  Civil  Serrioe — Cattle  and  iheep  driven  down  the  BItbt 
Murray  from  the  baok  lettlemsnta  of  New  Sonth  Wales —Confliots 
of  the  orerlandeni  vith  ths  native  tribes— Becall  of  Oovemor 
Uindmanh— ^d  inl«rti»  UoTemment  of  Ur.  Oeorge  Hilner  Stsphsn 
— Airiral  of  Colonel  Qairlsi  as  GrOTemor—BDsh  rangers  from  New 
Sontb  Wales—SxpenditnTS  of  Colonel  Gawler  leads  to  his  recall^ 
His  drafts  on  the  British  Treasury  dishonored — SnooeedeJ  by- 
Captain  Qeo^e  Qre; — Captain  Qrey  appointed  OoTemor  of  New- 
Zealand— Major  Bobe.  Qoremar. 

rriHE  first  settlement  of  the  British  province  of 
-*-  South  Australia  was  authorised  by  aa  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  the  year  1S34,  4th  and  5th 
William  IV.,  c.  95. 

This  Act  provided  :  That  the  entire  proceeds  of  the- 
sales  of  land  in  that  portion  of  Australia  should  he^ 
devoted  to  transport  laborers  from  the  mother  country 
to  the  chosen  region  ;  that  no  convicts  should  at  any 
time  be  sent  to  this  favored  colony;  and  that  a 
constitution  should  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  as- 
soon  as  they  numbered  50,000  souls. 
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Commiaaioners  were  appointed  by  the  Crown  to 
mannge  the  land  sales  and  emigration ;  they  consisted 
flf: 

Colonel  Torkens,  Chairman. 


S.  Mills 

Jacob  Montefioee 
George  Palmer 
T.  Wright 


George  Fife  Anqas 
E.  Babnakd 

W.   HUTT 

J.  O,  Lefevre 

W.   A.   MACKINNON,  M.P. 

G.  Barnes,  Treasurer       Rowland  Hill,  Secretary 

Colonial  lands  were  sold  by  them  in  England  to  the 
value  of  £35,000;  and  other  preliminaries  being 
completed,  the  Urst  expedition  set  sail  from  England 
in  the  year  1836.  During  the  first  year  nine  vessels 
conveyed  the  Governor,  the  Surveyor-General,  and 
other  passengers  to  the  new  settlement. 

The  list  of  these  vessels  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
the  South  Australian  Segiater  of  June  3rd,  1858,  is  as 
follows : 


Dftto  of  AiriTtd. 

Jnly  27 

Do.  30 

AnfDit  16 
Do.     21 
September  Jl  ... 
Octobers 
NoTembeT2     ... 
Deoembar  16    ... 
Do.       28    ... 


- 

Byrtwmiout. 

DnkeofYort 

8.A.Con,p«.r     ,. 

L»dr  M.  Pelham    .. 

Do. 

JohnPirie 

Do. 

B»pid           

CommiBBioners      ... 

Cypiet         

Do. 

S.  A.  Company     ... 

V.rioni       

Tarn  a!  3Iu»iC«t 

0.  Giles      

H.M.S.  Bnff»l-i      ... 
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The  total  arrivals  by  sea  in  1836  were  therefore .  546 
souls,  of  whom  375  preceded  the  arrival  of  the 
Governor,  the  procIamatioQ  of  the  colony,  and  the 
institution  of  the  laws.  Of  the  546  arrivals  in  1830 
105  were  independent  settlers,  the  remainder  having 
been  sent  out  either  wholly  or  partly  by  the  emigra- 
tion fund  or  by  private  aid. 

The  Buffalo,  containing  the  Governor  and  party,  in 
reality  came  to  anchor  off  our  shores  four  days  prior 
to  the  landing  at  Glenelg,  and  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  colony  beneath  the  "Old  Gum  Tree."  On  the 
24th  of  December  the  royal  vessel  entered  the  harbor 
of  Port  Lincoln,  the  Cygnet  then  lying  at  anchor  in 
that  harbor. 

To  this  list  of  vessels  I  add  in  the  appendix  A  the 
names  of  the  passengers  who,  on  arrival,  were  enrolled 
amongst  the  Civil  Servants  in  the  Service  of  the 
Oolonial  Government  and  of  the  Colonization  Com- 


The  earliest  authentic  account  of  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  Province  was  published  in  the  South 
Aus^alian  Gazette  and  Colonial  Register  of  June 
3rd,  1837,  and  was  written  by  the  late  Mr,  George 
Stevenson,  who  left  England  in  1836  in  the  capacity 
of  Private  Secretary  to  the  late  Sir  John  Hindmarsh, 
Captain  R.N.,  the  first  Governor  of  the  new  colony. 
South  Australia,  as  originally  defined,  was  situated  on 
the  southern  part  of  New  Holland,  between  the 
meridians  of  east  longtitude  134°  and  141°,  bounded 
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OD  the  north  by  the  26th  parallel  of  south  latitude, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  ocean.  The  name  of  South 
Australia  has  puzzled  writers,  nho  iu  later  times 
confounded  this  Province  with  the  colony  of  Victoria- 
situated  on  the  southern  portion  of  the  Island 
Continent,  and  which  from  its  position  is  more  entitled 
to  the  designation  of  South  Australia. 

Captain  Hindmarsh  left  England  in  the  Buffalo,  a 
troopship  on  the  list  of  the  Royal  Navy,  accompanied 
by  the  principal  ofiicers  of  the  settlement,  including 
Mr.  Ceor^e  Stevenson,  who  was  present  at  the  landing, 
and  consequently  saw  what  he  describes.  He  must 
accordingly  be  reckoned  amongst  the  original  pioneers. 
Having  been  connected  with  the  Loudon  Press  he 
made  arrangements  with  the  proprietor  of  a  printing 
press,  Mr.  Robert  Thomas,  to  start  a  newspaper  in  the 
Province  soon  after  his  arrival.  Mr.  Stevenson  was 
«4^nently  fitted  for  the  position  of  editor  and  conductor 
of  the  South  Australian  Gazette  and  Colonial  Register, 
the  name  which  he  gave  to  the  first  newspaper  printed 
in  South  Australia.  Hewasamanof  greatinformatiot), 
and,  it  may  be  added,  was  possessed  of  superior  intel- 
lectual ability.  Power  of  thought  was  written  on  his 
ample  forehead ;  and  a  high  order  of  mind  could  bo 
traced  in  his  countenance  by  the  physiognomist.  He 
was  of  large  stature,  about  six  feet  four  inches  tall, 
indici'.ting  power  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind,  but 
gracious  and  affable  in  his  deportment.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  the  cei-emony  attending  the  first  landing 
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and  from  his  account  I  now  quote  as  it  appeared  re- 
printed in  the  South  Avstralian  Register  of  January 
5th,  1858,  a  paper  which  had  then  succeeded  the 
journal  edited  by  Ur.  Stevenson. 

"ARRIVAL  AND  INSTALLATION   OF  THE  GOVERNOR. 

"  Sioce  the  month  of  March,  1836,  vessels  had  been 
eontinually  leaving  England  for  our  new  colony.  The 
Rapid,  with  Colonel  Light,  the  Surveyor-General ;  the 
Cygnet,  Afrlcaine,  and  Tarn,  o  Slianter,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Surveyors,  Mr.  Gouger,  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
Mr.  Brown,  the  Emigration  Agent;  and  a  strong  party 
of  laborers ;  the  South  dLUstr&lian  Company's  ships 
the  Duke  of  York,  Lady  Mary  Pelk/tm,  Emma,  and 
John  Firie,  with  the  Company's  officers,  servants,  and 
stores  had  all  arrived  in  safety,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Tarn  o'  Shunter,  which  met  with  an  accident  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  the  consequence  of  which, 
however,  to  the  ship  and  cargo  have  not  been*  so 
serious  as  at  first  they  were  expected  to  be. 

"  On  the  morning  of  December  24th  H.M.S. 
Buffalo  entered  the  magnificent  harbor  of  Port 
Lincoln,  and  found  the  Cygnet  at  anchor  in  Spalding 
Cove.  Captain  Lipson,  R.N.,  Naval  Officer  and 
Harbor -Master,  came  on  board  with  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Light,  the  Surveyor-General,  to  His  Excellency 
the  Governor,  announcing  the  most  desirable  location 
of  our  metropolis  to  be  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf 
St.  Vincent,  at  the  same  time  encouraging  us  with  a 
moet   glowing    description    of  that    portion   of    the 
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country.  The  Governor,  accompanied  by  his  Private 
Secretary,  the  Resident  Commissioner,  and  the  Harbor- 
Master,  landed  at  the  head  of  Spalding  Cove,  There 
is  DO  fresh  water  in  the  Cove,  and  the  soil  around  its 
shores  is  barreQ.  It  is  covered  with  scrubby  wood, 
appareotly  a  stunted  variety  of  the  eiicalyptua.  The 
view  of  the  harbor  of  Port  Lincobi  itself,  however, 
from  Cape  Donnington  and  the  entrance  to  Spalding 
Cove,  is  beyond  description  fine.  We,  who  had  for 
our  last  port  the  splendid  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
felt  no  difficulty  in  giving  the  preference  to  Port 
Lincoln.  The  ranges  of  beautifully-wooded  bills 
rising  behind  Boston  Island,  extending  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  bead  of  the  harbor,  and  on  the  other  along 
the  western  shores  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  plainly  indicated  a  rich  and  fertile  country. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  intelligence  conveyed 
in  Colonel  Light's  letter  respecting  the  proposed  loca- 
tion in  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  and  the  knowledge  that  the 
officers  of  the  Government  who  had  preceded  His 
Excellency  were  anxiously  awaiting  his  arrival  on  the 
plains  near  Mount  Lofty,  it  was  determined  to  proceed 
thither  without  delay,  and  in  company  with  the 
Cygnet,  the  Buffalo  came  to  anchor  in  St  Vincent's 
Gulf,  Mount  Lofty  bearing  due  east,  on  the  morning 
of  the  28th. 

"  At  2  o'clock  of  the  same  day.  His  Excellency, 
accompanied  by  the  ladies  of  his  femily ;  Mr.  Fisher 
the    Resident    CommLssionet ;     Mr.    Stevenson,    His 
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Excellency's  Private  Secretary ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howard, 
Colonial  Chaplain ;  Mr.  Gilles,  Colonial  Treasurer ; 
and  their  families,  proceeded  to  the  shore  io  three 
boats,  escorted  by  a  party  of  marines,  and  landed  on 
the  beach  at  Sturt's  River.  They  were  received  and 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Goager,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Gilbert 
(Storekeeper),  Mr.  Kingston  (Deputy  Surveyor),  Mr. 
Morphett,  Mr.  Thomas,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who 
had  fixed  their  temporary  habitations  on  the  plain. 

"  His  Excellency  met  the  other  members  of  Council 
in  Mr.  Gouger's  tent,  where  His  Majesty's  Orders  in 
Council,  erecting  South  Australia  into  a  province,  and 
appointing  the  colonial  officers,  and  His  Excellency's 
Commission  as  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief, 
were  read,  and  the  customary  oaths  administered  to 
the  Governor,  members  of  Council,  and  other  officers 
present 

"  The  Commission  was  aftei'wards  read  to  the 
settlers,  of  whom  about  200  were  present.  The 
British  fi  ig  was  displayed  under  a  royal  salute.  The 
marines  fired  a  feu  de  joie,  and  the  Buffalo  saluted  the 
Governor  with  15  guns.  A  cold  collation,  provided 
for  the  occasion,  was  laid  out  in  the  open  air,  of  which 
the  party  partook.  The  healths  of  '  His  Majesty,' 
'  The  Governor,'  '  Officers,'  '  Success  to  South  Aus- 
tralia,' and  many  other  loyal  and  appropriate  toasts 
were  given  and  drunk  with  great  enthusiasm  ;  and  our 
National  Anthem,  combined  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  sung,  had  more  of  grandeur  in  its 
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simplicity  than  those  who  have  only  heard  it  in  a 
theatre  can  conceive. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  or  promising 
than  the  aspect  of  the  plains  named  by  His  Excellency, 
Olenelg,  in  which  the  Government  was  constituted. 
They  are  i>f  great  extent,  as  nearly  as  could  be  guessed 
twenty  miles  in  length  by  about  eight  in  breadth.  The 
soil  appeared  to  be  o£  the  richest  quality,  and  waa 
pronounced  equal,  by  those  who  had  seen  both,  to  the 
pr&iriea  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Numerous  splendid 
trees  of  the  eucalyptus  genus,  the  Bankaia  rosa 
■marina  folia,  in  full  flower,  studded  the  plain.  The 
lupin,  buttercup,  and  several  of  the  wild  flowers  of 
our  own  country,  were  met  with  and  hailed  with 
delight  Parrots,  parroquets,  and  quails  were  found 
in  great  variety.  Everything  indicated,  in  short,  the 
wild  profusion  which  Nature  delights  to  throw  over 
her  most  favored  spots,  and  few  of  the  agriculturalists 
present  but  hoped  '  thetr  lines  would  fall  in  such 
pleasant  places.' 

"  The  proceedings  of  the  day  concluded  happily  as 
they  had  begun.  Good  feeling  and  good  fellowship 
prevailed  on  all  sides,  and 

'May  South  Australia  Flourish!' 
was  the  earnest  prayer  of  every  heart" 

The  rule  of  Captain  Hindmarsh,  which  has  few 
features  worthy  of  record,  nevertheless  included  an 
era  involving  some  important  events.  The  capital 
city  of  the  new  Province,  to  be  called  Adelaide,  was 
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selected  and  surveyed,  and  the  country  lands,  divided 
into  what  were  called  preliminary  sections,  of  134 
acres  each,  were  allotted.  Delays  necessarily  ensued 
in  obtaining  possession  of  lands  sold  in  England  before 
they  conld  be  measured  off,  and  these  delays  operated 
with  fatal  effect  upon  bond  Jiile  settlers,  as  their  small 
capital  was  absorbed  in  the  cost  of  living  and  shelter 
before  they  could  even  commence  to  break  up  any  land 
by  plough  or  spade.  This,  however,  if  foreseen,  would 
have  prevented  the  purchase  of  any  lands  at  all  by 
any  but  large  investors,  who  could  bide  their  time. 
Other  causes  of  this  delay  are  not  difficnlt  to  trace. 
There  were  no  means  of  transport  to  plant  the  survey 
parties  on  the  field  and  carry  water  and  provisions. 
The  survey  laborers  were  dissatisfied  with  the  rate  of 
wages  under  which  they  had  agreed  to  work  when 
engaged  in  England,  and  most  of  them  chose  rather  to 
be  free  men.  The  arrival  of  the  Coromandel  with  the 
first  shipment  of  emigrants  contributed  in  some 
measure  to  this  result,  for  the  body  of  laborers  by 
that  ship  selected  with  great  care  by  the  South  Aus- 
tralian Commissioners  being  fettered  by  no  sgi'eementa 
made  their  own  terms  with  employers,  and  taunted 
the  surveyor!)  with  being  two-shilling  slaves,  claiming 
for  themselves  four  sbillings  a  day  as  the  proper 
reward  of  labor.  This  demand  soon  reached  a  much 
higher  figure,  and  ten  shillings  a  day  was  paid  by 
many  of  the  early  capitalists.  It  was  diificult  under 
the  circumstances  to  organise  survey  parties,  and  there 
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was  in  addition  great  irregularity  in  the  issue  of 
rations,  which  for  some  time  consisted  only  of  salt  mtist 
and  small  stores.  Abundant  stores  had  been  shipped 
from  England,  but  they  were  sold  to  capitalists  to  put 
the  resident  commissioner  in  funds  to  meet  pressing 
unforseen  emergenci&s.  The  system  of  payment  by 
orders  on  the  storekeeper  at  first  adopted  was  not 
^ound  to  answer,  and  was  soon  abandoned  for  cash 
payments.  Vessels  arrived  trom  Tasmania  and  other 
parts  with  stores  of  fresh  provisions  requiring  specie 
payments,  and  an  immigration  was  setting  in  overland 
from  the  back  settlements  of  Vew  South  Wales, 
bringing  in  its  train  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep — these 
men  were  called  the  overlanders,  and  an  interesting 
and  instructive  chapter  was  written  by  Captain  Qrey, 
descriptive  of  their  proceedings,  in  his  work  which 
appeared  at  the  time.  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
on  this  subject  presently,  but  in  the  meantime  I  must 
conclude  my  remarks  on  the  surveys  previously  com- 
menced. When  it  was  found  that  delays  in  putting 
settlers  in  possession  of  their  country  lands  were 
inevitable,  Mr.  George  Strickland  Kingston,  the 
deputy-surveyor,  was  dispatched  to  England  to 
represent  the  state  of  things  to  the  Commissioners  and 
bring  out  assistance  and  additional  iustruments.  In 
the  meantime  a  rough  topographical  survey  was  being 
carried  on  to  inform  Colonel  Light  of  the  nature  of 
the  country,  and  point  out  the  best  sites  for  survey  in 
order  that  the  purchasers  of  preliminary  land-orders 
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might  obtain  possession  of  the  richest  parts  of  the 
country.  The  claims  of  the  early  settlers  became  so 
urgent,  and  the  Governor's  party  backed  up  their 
claims  so  earnestly  that  the  Surveyor-General  was 
driven  to  the  expedient  of  at  once  projecting  the 
trigonometrical  survey  on  a  plan,  in  order  that  the 
country  might  be  divided  into  sections  on  the  map, 
numbered  in  proper  order,  and  offered  for  selection 
This  I  was  directed  to  effect,  and  the  first  selection  by 
preliminary  land-order  holders  was  accomplished  in 
this  way,  enabling  them  to  take  possession ;  for  the 
natural  features  being  laid  down  on  the  maps  they 
were  enabled  to  recognise  the  lands  of  their  choice  and 
commence  occupation  accordingly.  The  boundaries  of 
the  lands  were  then  measured  off  in  accordance  with 
the  diagrams  on  the  plan,  and  this  more  complete 
survey  was  being  proceeded  with  when  Mr.  Kingston 
arrived  from  England  under  contract  to  complete  the 
surveys  of  preliminary  lands  in  case  Colonel  Light 
should  decline  to  execute  the  work  under  special 
[^reement  as  to  time.  This  led  to  the  resignation  of 
Colonel  Light,  and  the  direction  of  the  surveys  by 
Mr.  Kingston,  who  in  his  turn  was  superseded  by 
Captain  Frome,  of  the  Royal  Engineei-s,  appointed  in 
England  Surveyoi-General,  and  accompanied  by  a 
party  of  the  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners  as  laborers, 
I  have  not  mentioned  the  name  of  Captain  Charles 
Sturt,  who  arriving  in  the  colony  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  George  Milaer  Stephen,  after  the  recall 
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of   Captain  Hind  marsh,  held  the  office  of  Survejor- 
General  for  a  short  time  only. 

The  recall  of  Qovernor  Hindmsrsh  had  been  due  to 
the  party  conflicts  between  him  and  the  officers  of  the 
Land  Department,  under  the  Resident  Commissioner, 
Mr.  James  Hurtle  Fisher.  These  had  produced  a 
complete  disorganisation  in  the  Civil  Service,  and  the 
resignation  or  dismissal  of  almost  all  the  original 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  and  of  the  officers, 
who  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  in  England,  acted 
under  the  special  orders  of  the  Resident  Commissioner 
who  represented  them  in  the  colony.  I  forbear  to 
mention  the  individual  acts  which  led  to  this  state  of 
things  since  they  had  little  if  any  effect  on  the  ultimate 
issue.  But  in  singling  out  important  events  which 
left  their  mark  in  the  development  of  the  infant 
colony  I  must  dwell  for  a  short  space  on  the  influx  of 
men  and  capital  from  New  South  Wales  by  way  of  the 
River  Murray  to  which  I  have  previously  alluded ;  for 
to  this  immigration  South  Australia  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  prosperity  she  enjoys  through  the  success  of 
the  pastoral  interest,  first  known  as  the  squatters,  a 
term  which  should  not  be  applied  to  those  who  hold 
their  landu  under  lease  and  rent  from  the  Government. 
As  soon  as  it  was  well  known  in  New  South  Wales 
that  a  market  was  open  to  the  back  settlers,  and  that 
a  large  demand  for  cattle  and  sheep  must  naturally 
follow  the  extensive  immigration  wliich  was  setting  in 
from  England  under  the  South  Australian  Act,  capita- 
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U3ta  iQ  their  own  person  or  by  their  agents  commenced 
to  ponr  stock  into  this  province.  Hawdon,  the 
Duttons,  Captain  John  Finnis  (no  relative  of  the 
author),  Mr,  Mundy,  soon  to  be  Colonial  Stsjretary  of 
South  Australia ;  Ejre,  Bonney,  and  others,  were  on 
the  move,  and  the  lowing  of  herds  and  the  bleating  of 
sheep  soon  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  desert.  Con- 
flicts with  the  blacks,  then  numerous  on  the  Une  of 
route,  and  warlike  too,  led  to  some  loss  of  life,  and 
some  really  formidable  battles  ensued,  so  much  so  that 
Captain  Grey,  the  Governor  who  succeeded  Colonel 
Qawler,  found  it  necessary  to  dispatch  a  strong  party 
of  police  and  volunteers,  under  Major  O'Halloran,  to 
keep  the  route  open.  The  hornets'  nest,  as  the  point 
on  the  Murray  was  called,  where  the  blacks  made 
the  most  determined  stand,  was  forced  by  Major 
O'Halloran's  party,  and  a  considerable  slaughter  of  the 
natives  attested  the  reality  of  their  resistance.  This 
was  made  the  subject  of  enquiry  before  the  whole 
bench  of  magistrates,  and  is  no  doubt  duly  recorded  in 
the  minutes  of  the  Executive  Council  as  well  as  by 
the  press  of  the  day.  The  moral  world,  embracing  in 
its  scope  religious,  social,  and  political  phenomena,  is 
subject  no  less  thai>  the  material  world  to  the  laws  of 
progress  or  evolution ;  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect 
everywhere  prevail,  and  whilst  effects  mtiy  be  fleeting 
and  shadowy,  their  causes  may  operate  variously 
under  different  conditions,  and  in  the  lapse  of  time 
produced  new  phenomena.     The  overlanders  still  act 
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au  a  force  id  diffusiDg  their  influence  thrutigliout  the 
entire  commuoity,  which  profits  by  the  original  im- 
pulse. Thin  will  be  apparent  if  we  only  reflect  on 
what  would  have  been  the  progress  of  the  pastoi-al 
interest  if  originally  left  to  start  into  existence  and 
propagate  itself  through  the  medium  of  the  importa- 
tions of  stock  bj  sea  A  few  attempts  of  this  kind 
proved  failures  in  comparison  with  the  results  obtained 
by  the  overland  route.  Thus  sheep  were  bought  and 
shipped  in  Tasmania  by  South  Australians  at  an 
immense  sacriHce  through  mismanagement  on  the 
voyage,  where  the  greater  part  perished.  One  of  our 
first  occupiers  of  large  tracts  of  country  under  the 
special  surrey  system,  which  permitted  the  purchase  of 
blocks  of  land  of  not  less  than  4,000  acres,  whose 
holding  at  Barossa  was  acquired  through  my  agency, 
informed  me  that  his  sheep  imported  from  Tasmania 
cost  him  three  pounds  a  head.  It  was  at  flt-st  thought 
that  the  route  by  the  Biver  Murray  would  not  be 
practicable  for  flocks  of  sheep,  as  it  proved  to  be  for 
large  catUe,  but  the  adventurous  Charles  Bomiey, 
subsequently  appointed  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands,  made  the  attempt,  and  succeeded  in  being  the 
first  overlander  to  iutroduce  sheep  into  the  province, 
for  which  feat  he  was  duly  honored  and  banqueted  in 
Adelaide.  The  overlandera  with  their  live  stock, 
driven  down  the  banks  of  the  River  Munay  from  the 
back  settlements  of  New  South  Wales,  may  certainly 
be  acknowledged  as  the  pioneers  and  sources  of  the 
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'wealthy  interest  which  has  now,  in  the  year  18S3,     t 
attained  its  culminaUon. 

I  may  now  revert  to  the  humble  attendants  of  the 
lords  of  the  flocks  and  herds  which  travelled  down 
the  Murray  in  these  early  times,  since  to  them  South 
Australia  is  also  much  indebted.  Though  as  individuals 
some  of  them  were  desperate  characters,  there  were 
others  who  were  pounag  into  South  Australia  to  escape 
the  toils  of  enforced  bondage,  and  rejoiced  in  the  hopes 
before  them  of  finding  a  land  of  refuge  where  they 
could  act  as  free  men.  They  first  opened  to  the  settlers 
the  riches  of  the  stringy  bark  forests,  which  ap- 
proached within  ten  miles  of  Adelaide.  They  scaled 
the  langes  with  bullock -drays,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing slopes  apparently  inaccessible  to  wheeled  carriages. 
They  showed  English  laborers  fresh  from  the  resources 
of  the  mother  country  the  way  to  split  the  stately 
trees  which  furnished  posts  and  nuls  for  fencing,  and 
shingles  for  roofing  purposes.  They  constructed  with 
the  axe  and  auger  miles  of  post  and  rail  fences. 
Practised  buahmen,  they  could  light  fires  and  cook 
savory  food  in  the  frying-pan  alone  for  kitchen 
utensils;  and  they  could  even  make  bread  without 
yeast  and  ovens  by  burying  the  leavened  dough  in 
the  live  embers  remaining  after  a  great  fire  of  brush- 
wood. The  damper,  as  this  loaf  was  called,  was  as 
palatable  as  the  bread  produced  in  any  baker's  shop. 
Slab  huts  of  the  first  farmers  and  squatters  were  the 
result  of  the  practised  skill    of   tbese  &cc»'T&^\£![i'&^ 
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splitters.  The  hnnrlreds  of  miles  of  fencing  which 
now  enclose  our  wheat  fields  and  garden  crops  are  but 
the  effects  of  an  immigi'ation  of  overlanders  coming 
down  the  River  Murray  in  1837  and  1838,  briuging 
with  them  the  experiences  of  more  than  tif  ty  years  of 
toil  and  struggle  in  an  adjoining  British  colony.  But 
the  labor  from  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania  was 
not  an  unmitigated  benefit,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
my  description  of  its  results.  It  led  to  much  lawless- 
ness and  some  outrage.  This  was  met  with  a  vigorous 
arm  by  Colonel  Gawler,  who  kept  the  lawless  immi- 
gration in  check  by  the  establishment  of  a  mounted 
police  force,  entrusted  to  Uajor  O'Halloran  as  com- 
missioner. He  was  assisted  by  Inspectors  Tolraer  and 
Gordon,  who  had  been  trained  as  cavalry  officers,  and 
were  eminently  qualified  for  this  duty.  Under  their 
vigorous  and  zealous  management  the  police  force  soon 
acquired  a  celebrity  which  was  acknowledged  in  the 
neighboring  colonies,  and  assured  country  settlers  of 
efiicient  protection  in  their  homesteads.  On  the  recall 
of  Governor  Hindmarsh  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Milner  Stephen,  the  acting  Colonial  Secretary,  who 
governed  the  province  from  July  16th,  1838,  to 
October  I2th,  1838.  At  this  date  Colonel  Gawler,  a 
distinguished  military  officer,  arrived  in  the  province 
as  Governor  under  the  Royal  Commission. 

Colonel  George  Gawler  was  an  old  Waterloo  officer, 
an-1  at  the  final  charge  of  the  Imperial  Guard  under 
Marshal   Ney,  commanded  the  right  company  of  the 
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.52ad  Regiment  in  the  British  Army.  He  wa» 
appointed  Goveraor  of  the  colony  in  succesaion  to 
Captain  Hiodmarsh,  and  arrived  on  October  12th, 
1838.  An  account  of  his  servicea  in  the  British  Army 
is  given  in  the  Adelaide  lUuslruted  News,  published 
in  November,  1877,  as  also  statements  respecUng  the 
biography  of  our  first  Surveyor-General,  Colonel 
William  Light,  who  served  aa  lieutenant  in  the  4th. 
Light  Dragoons  under  Wellington,  attached  to  thfr 
Intelligence  Department  of  the  army.  Colonel  Light- 
selected  the  sight  for  the  city  of  Adelaide,  and  is- 
therefore  connected  with  the  history  of  South  Aus- 
tralia as  one  of  the  pioneent.  He  died  on  October 
5th,  1839,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  over  his  remains  in  Light-square.  His  private 
friends  bore  the  whole  cost  of  this  structure,  for  he 
was  much  beloved  by  all  who  know  him  on  account  of 
the  suavity  of  his  manner,  his  gentlemanly  deport- 
ment and  nobility  of  character.  But  to  return  to  our 
principal  subjects  Captain  Charles  Sturt,  already 
stamped  as  an  explorer  of  mark,  arrived  overland' 
during  the  period  of  the  ad  interim  administration  of 
Mr.  George  Uilner  Stephen,  and  was  appointed 
Surveyor-General  on  the  resignation  of  Colonel  Light, 
which  took  place  some  months  before  his  death.  This. 
appointment  was  superseded  by  the  Commissioners  in 
London,  who  appointed  Captain  Frome,  of  the  Boyal 
Engineers,  as  the  successor  of  Colonel  Light  and  Mr. 
Kingston.     Captain  Sturt,  however,  subsequently  held 
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appointments  in  the  public  service  as  Treasurer  and 
Registrar-General,  and -finally  as  Colonial  Secretary, 
^n  which  office  he  was  confirmed  by  Her  Majesty.  He 
was  finally  rewarded  by  the  South  Australian  legisla- 
ture with  a  pension  of  £600  a  year  for  life,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  claims  he  had  established  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  River  Murray.  Whilst  acting  as 
Surveyor-General  Captain  Sturt,  at  the  instance  of 
Colonel  Gawler,  ofiered  me  the  post  of  Deputy 
Surveyor-General,  which  I  accepted.  But  this  appoint- 
ment, like  that  of  Captain  Sturt'e  himself,  was  set 
aside  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  Mr,  Burr,  who 
bad  been  appointed  in  England,  when  Captain  Frome's 
services  were  secured  as  the  chief  of  the  department. 
Other  appointments  were  offered  to  me  in  succession ; 
thus  at  different  times  I  held  the  offices  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Police  and  Police  Magistrate,  of  Treasurer 
and  Registrar-General,  and  in  January,  18o3,  I 
received  the  appointment  of  Colonial  Secretary,  which 
I  continued  to  hold  until  the  abolition  of  the  office  by 
the  Constitution  Act  in  183G,  when  being  elected  one 
of  the  members  for  the  city  of  Adelaide  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Assembly,  I  was  sent  for  by  Sir  Richard 
McDonald  to  form  the  first  Ministry  under  responsible 
government,  with  the  title  of  Chief  Secretary.  I  am 
not  writiug  my  own  biography,  and  shall  endeavor  to 
avoid  all  mention  of  my  own  acts  and  political  career 
as  far  as  I  can  without  interrupting  the  narrative  of 
histoncai  events;  but  I  have  referred  to  the  above 
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facts  to  show  that  as  one  of  the  principal  official 
actors  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony  during  the  rule  of 
seven  of  the  first  Governors,  my  knowledge  of  events 
entitles  me  to  speak  with  authority  in  relating  the 
history  of  early  days,  and  that  I  am  a  competent 
witness  whose  narratives  may  be  referred  to  in  the 
future  with  safety  when  South  Australia  may  possess 
a  historian  of  her  own.  I  have  endeavored  throughout 
to  keep  strictly  within  the  lines  of  impartiality ;  how 
far  I  may  succeed  others  are  better  j  udges  than  myself 
As  I  have  remarked  before,  I  do  not  think  the  man 
is  to  be  found  in  South  Australia  who  at  the  present 
time  could  write  an  impartial  hbtory  of  events  in  a 
philosophical  spirit.  The  only  account  I  have  seen 
which  hears  a  resemblance  to  history,  is  that  published 
by  the  Government  in  1876,  and  edited  by  Mr. 
William  Harcus.  It  is  obviously  not  the  work  of  an 
independent  man,  writing  without  political  or  religious 
bias,  but,  as  the  title  page  declares,  was  published  by 
the  authority  of  the  Government,  and  is  therefore  not 
free  from  the  suspidon  of  being  tinged  with  party 
views,  which  every  work  emanating  from  a  Qovem- 
ment  is  necessarily  liable  to.  The  statistical  tables 
are  valuable  as  being  true  records  of  the  progress  of 
events  included  in  them,  and  I  have  not  scrupled  to 
use  them  as  faithful  chronicles  of  what  they  contain. 
There  is  enough  of  the  magniloquent  and  word-paint- 
ing style  to  betray  the  work  as  an  advertisement  of 
the    advanbc^s    and    resources,    which    the    future 
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critical  historian,  guided  by  modern  rules  of  instruct- 
ing his  generation,  will  scarcely  care  to  notice,  but 
which  many  a  family  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
struggling  in  the  battle  of  life,  will  read  with  avidity. 
So  far  the  Government  aim  will  have  been  gained. 
and  it  will  serve  to  prompt  and  encourage  emigration 
from  the  overcrowded  districts  of  the  mother-country. 
But  to  return  to  the  main  object  before  me.  Before  I 
proceed  with  a  narrative  of  the  government  of  Colonel 
Oawler  I  will  venture  to  illustrate  the  state  of  the 
country  on  his  arrival.  I  have  alluded  to  the  over- 
landers,  who  now  began  to  pour  their  herds  and  flocks 
into  our  territory.  There  were  6,000  persons  in  the 
new  settlement  according  to  the  statistical  returns, 
whilst  48,040  acres  of  land  had  been  alienated,  of 
which  only  eight-six  acres  were  under  cultivation ; 
but  480  horses,  2,.500  homed  cattle,  and  28,000  sheep 
brought  down  the  River  Murray  were  already  depas- 
turing in  the  country.  A  whaling  station  had  also 
been  established  at  Encounter  Bay  by  a  party  from 
Tasmania. 

Among  the  arrivals  by  the  Murray  in  one  of  the 
overland  parties  there  came  a  man  named  Foley — 
Jack  Foley,  I  believe,  he  was  called.  He  rode  a 
splendid  horse,  one  of  those  high-bred  upstanding 
animals  which  are  bred  in  the  pastures  of  New  South 
Wales.  He,  and  a  comrade  of  similar  stamp — they 
were  called  bushrangers  in  those  days,  and  bore  tlie 
not  very  enviable  repute  of  being  escaped  convictij — 
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took  refuge  in  the  scrubby  ranf^s  at  the  back  of  the 
point  of  land  opposite  Granite  Island.  Being  well 
armed  and  provided  with  good  dogs,  they  supplied 
the  few  settlers  of  Encounter  Bay,  who  were  chiefly 
connected  with  the  whaling  party,  with  fresh  meat  in 
the  shape  of  kangaroo  flesh.  After  completing  their 
day's  work  they  retired  at  night  to  sleep  in  the  bush, 
out  of  reach  of  troublesome  intruders.  After  a  short 
time  the  stores  of  the  whaling  party  ran  short,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  communicate  with  Adelaide. 
Jack  Foley  was  looked  for  as  a  messenger  well  able  to 
cross  the  country  with  certainty  and  dispatch,  and  he 
was  asked  to  carry  a  letter  to  Mr,  Edward  Stephens, 
the  manager  of  the  Bank  of  South  Australia,  then 
located  on  Morth-teirace.  Foley  hesitated  for  some 
time,  knowing  that  there  were  police  in  Adelaide  and 
that  they  were  fumbhed  with  a  printed  "Hue-and- 
cry  "  from  New  South  Wales.  He  enquired  of  the 
sender  if  he  would  be  safe.  He  was  reassured  by  the 
language  of  the  sender,  who  told  bim  that  all  was 
right,  honor  bright,  and  Foley  started  on  his  dangerous 
mission,  the  bearer  of  a  letter  betraying  him.  Arrived 
in  Adelaide,  he  booked  his  horse  to  the  iron  rails  in 
front  of  the  Bank  of  South  Australia  and  presented 
his  missive  to  the  manager,  who  after  perusal  of  it 
took  him  to  the  kitchen  and  directed  the  cook  to 
furnish  him  with  food  and  treat  him  well,  Foley 
entered  the  kitchen,  having  with  him  a  loaded  double- 
barrelled  gun.     In  the  meantime  the  superintendent 
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of  police,  Mr.  lamaD  (son  of  Professor  Inman,  of  the 
Naval  College),  was  informed  of  Foley's  whereabouta, 
and  shortly  arrived  at  the  bank,  when  he  too  was 
admitted  to  the  kitchen,  where  Foley  and  the  servant 
were  engaged  in  conversation.  Inman  sauntered  into 
the  kitchen,  and  after  a  little  delay  approached  Foley, 
and  taking  up  the  gun  began  to  examine  itg  merits 
in  the  most  sportsmanlike  way,  but  rather  to  the 
suspicious  dismay  of  the  bushranger,  who  contrived  to 
get  near  the  door,  through  which  he  made  a  rush  to 
his  horse,  leaving  the  gun  in  the  hands  of  the  police 
officer  who  followed  sharply  after  him,  and  only 
succeeded  in  grasping  the  bridle  of  the  horse  just  as 
Foley  was  starting.  Foley  presented  a  pistol  at  Inman 
and  drew  the  trigger  of  a  flint  lock.  Inman  was  a 
powerful  young  man  of  tall  stature,  and  was  well 
trained  in  the  art  of  attack  and  defence,  having  been 
a  lancer  in  the  British  Legion  in  foreign  service.  He 
seized  the  pistol  at  the  lock,  and  thrusting  his  hand 
against  the  flint  received  a  severe  cut,  hut  prevented 
the  i^ition  of  the  powder  in  the  pan,  and  wrenched 
the  pistol  out  of  the  hand  of  Foley,  who  was  im- 
mediately ^captured.  On  being  brought  before  the 
court  of  the  Resident  Magistrate  it  was  found  that 
the  Court  had  no  juiisdiction  as  to  otfences  committed 
out  of  the  colony.  The  bushranger  was  released  and 
acted  in  the  Adelaide  police  force,  where  it  wa.q 
assumed  that  he  could  be  usefully  employed  to  identify 
men  of  similar  stamp  who  might  have  taken  refuge 
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in  South  Anstralia.  He  wns  Bubaequently  permitted 
to  return  to  England,  and  recommended  for  a  free 
pardon,  but  of  the  result  I  know^  nothing,  though  a 
strange  story  was  circulated,  which,  as  I  cannot 
authenticate,  I  refrain  from  now  making  public-  I 
insert  this  incident,  as  I  might  do  many  others  of  a 
similar  character,  in  some  of  which  I  was  personally 
engaged,  yet  I  doubt  if  history  will  be  advanced  by 
such  details,  although  they  might  tend  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  my  narrative  and  be  acceptable  to  some 
classes  of  readers.  But  I  wish  to  trace  our  early  insti- 
tutions, and  move  attention  to  the  state  of  society  at 
a  period  when  settlement  was  beginning  to  assume  a 
fixed  form,  and  regular  Government  really  for  the  first 
time  establbhed,  for  Colonel  Oawler  in  his  person 
united  the  offices  of  Governor  and  Resident  Com- 
missioner, and  thus  extinguished  that  duality  of  power 
which  arrayed  one  set  of  officers  gainst  the  other, 
and  one  party  of  colonists  against  the  other.  He  was 
indeed  an  autocrat  as  far  as  the  law  of  England 
permits  under  the  system  of  government  adopted  in 
Crown  colonies  in  all  dependencies  where  representa^ 
tive  government  either  forms  no  part  of  the  consti- 
tution or  exercises  but  a  very  small  share  of  power. 
We  were  drifting  into  a  disorderly  state  when  he 
arrived,  and  the  convict  element  in  the  population,  to 
which  I  have  previously  alluded,  had  become  the 
source  of  much  insecurity  and  disquietude.  Without 
an    efficient   police ;     without  a  revenue,  since   the 
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treasury  receipts  of  1838  amounted  only  to  £1,448; 
with  little  or  no  trade  except  what  might  arise  from 
supplying  the  daily  want^  of  the  inhabitants  by  importa- 
tion ;  and  with  a  growing  expenditure,  Colonel  Gawler 
had  really  to  found  a  new  colony.  All  previous  action 
had  served  to  create  an  immi^rution  fund  derived  from 
the  sale  of  land  to  home  speculators  and  companies, 
not  one  penny  of  whici  was  available  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony.  This  error  was  proved  by 
experience  and  subsequently  remedied  by  Imperial 
legislation.  The  new  Governor  landed  at  Glenelg  and 
was  escorted  to  Adelaide  by  twenty  or  thirty  horse- 
men, when  he  took  possession  of  a  hut  of  reeds 
constructed  for  him  by  Captain  Hindmarsh  and  the 
marines  and  sailors  of  the  Buffalo.  In  front  of  that 
palatial  residence,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Oovemment  Domain,  he  read  the  commissions 
appointing  him  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Resident 
Commissioner  of  Public  Lands. 

A  gleam  of  hope  and  exaltation  now  for  the  first 
time  took  the  place  of  irritation  and  despondency, 
and  the  settlers  felt  that  though  about  to  be  despoti- 
cally ruled,  they  would  be  ruled  by  men  in  the 
councils  of  Her  Majesty  who,  whatever  the  errors  of 
that  rule  might  be  in  dealing  with  the  Crown  colonies, 
were  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  advance  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
dependencies  of  the  empire.  The  errors,  such  as  they 
were,   were  not  errors   of    intention,   but   proceeded 
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ratlier,  in  the  case  of  the  distant  possessions  in  the 
soothem  hemisphere,  from  ignorance  of  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  colonists  and  of  the  physical 
capabilities  of  the  countries  they  had  to  govern  from  s 
distance  of  nearly  16,000  miles,  without  those  means 
of  communication  which  modem  science  and  super- 
abundant c;ipital  in  the  mother  country  have  placed 
at  the  dbposal  of  Her  Majesty's  eidviaers  in  this  year 
of  our  Lord,  1883.  The  laws  of  cause  and  effect  must 
be  studied  before  passing  judgment  upon  the  acts  of 
individuals,  or  founding  opinions  on  the  course  of 
events  in  a  progressive  age.  Here  we  see  at  once 
that  a  divided  authority  and  distance  from  control, 
unaided  by  modem  improvements  in  the  communica- 
tion of  orders,  placed  the  resident  settlers  of  South 
Australia  in  IS>38  in  a  position  of  peculiar  difficulty 
and  hopelessness.  'ITie  regulations  issued  by  the 
Commissioners  in  London,  as  published  in  their  third 
annual  report  of  April  23rd,  1839,  look  very  complete 
and  ingenious  on  paper,  but  they  involved  an  amount 
of  complexity  and  delay  which  rendered  their  obser- 
vance in  a  new  country  an  impossibility,  without  an 
absolute  stoppage  of  all  government ;  and  these  are 
the  extenuating  circumstances  with  which  all  the 
financial  proceedings  of  Governor  Gawler  must  be 
r^arded.  He  found  in  the  colony  he  had  to  govern 
that  the  revenue  for  the  year  at  the  close  of  which  he 
commenced  his  administration  had  produced  only 
£1,448,    whilst   the    expenditure    had   amounted   to 
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£16,580.  In  the  last  complete  year  of  his  rule  the 
treasury  receipts,  on  account  of  ordinary  revenue, 
produced  £30,618,  whilst  the  expenditure  carried  to 
account  as  actually  incurred  amounted  to  no  less  than 
£171,430.  To  sum  up  the  two  complete  years  of  his 
residence  in  the  colony,  the  Treasurer  received,  ex- 
clusive of  land  fund,  only  £50,44-4',  and  paid  away 
£267,616,  which  would  imply  a  deficit  of  £217,172,  a 
sum  sufficient  to  startle  even  our  more  modem  Treasu- 
rers under  responsible  and  self-government.  But  then 
the  land  sales  during  the  same  period  carae  in  like  a 
milch  cow,  and  produced  £218,881,  which  completely 
satisfied  the  deficiency.  Governor  Gawler,  however, 
setting  aside  all  regulations  and  all  restrictions  pro- 
vided for  his  extraordinary  expenditure  by  drafts  on 
the  colonisation  commissioners  and  on  the  Lord  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury'.  He  was  clearly  not  a  financier 
nor  a  constitutional  governor.  The  bills  on  the  Im- 
perial Treasury  were  dishonored,  but  the  Parliament 
ultimately  relieved  the  colony  from  its  embarrass- 
ment, and  made  an  arrangement  which,  while  it  vested 
all  the  lands  in  the  Crown,  provided  for  the  liabilities 
which  had  been  incurred,  at  the  same  time  placing 
them  to  the  debit  of  the  colonial  Government,  which 
in  a  very  few  years  by  annual  payments  suc- 
ceeded in  extinguishing  the  debt,  and  enabled  the 
colonists  of  South  Australia  in  November,  1853,  to 
claim  and  establish  their  right  to  self-government  in  a 
fonn  as  complete  as  the  English  constitution  when 
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they  passed  tiie  first  Parliament  Bill,  which  gave  place 
to  our  present  ConstitutioB  Act,  framed  and  passed  in 
the  Legislative  Council,  and  subsequently  ratified  by 
tiie  assent  of  Her  Majesty  in  1856. 

This  Act  constituting  a  legislative  body  of  two 
chambers,  gave  full  powers  by  which  Responsible 
Government  was  effectually  secured,  and  the 
sovereignity  of  the  people  fully  established  by  the 
grant  of  universal  suffrage  in  the  election  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  which  exercises  paramount  control 
over  the  Qovemment  of  the  colony,  subject  only  to 
those  few  limitations  which  all  Governments  must  ack- 
nowledge in  settlements  whose  inhabitants  claim  the 
privilege  of  being  denizens  of  the  British  Empire.  I 
have  no  intention  of  criticising  the  acts  of  Governor 
Gawler,  bnt  I  must  bring  the  events  of  his  rule  to  a 
close  with  a  few  short  observations.  Colonel  Gawler 
had  been  bred  a  soldier,  and  had  seen  how  vast  opera- 
tions had  been  carried  on  regardless  of  cost  when  the 
destinies  of  empires  were  at  stake  in  the  Peninsula 
war ;  and  looking  only  to  what  he  deemed  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  advancing  the  colony  which  he  was 
called  to  rule,  he  acted  as  a  man  of  large  capital  might 
act  who  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  improve- 
ment of  a  princely  estate,  believing  his  resources  to  be 
boundless.  He  had  no  military  force  at  his  back ;  the 
police  were  few  in  number,  and  not  organised  with  a 
view  to  the  repression  of  the  disorders  and  outrages 
which  an  invasion  of  immigrants  trained  in  the  horrors 
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of  the  convict  system  of  a  penal  settlement  was 
beginning  to  produce.  He  therefore  strengthened  the 
police  force,  and  added  to  it  the  mounted  element, 
which,  when  the  danger  had  been  extinguished,  was 
looked  upon  as  too  costly.  He  explored  largely  him- 
self, and  encouraged  others  to  examine  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  colony,  Sturt,  Eyre,  and  Stuart  in 
the  party  of  Sturt,  penetrated  our  northern  interior, 
and  Eyre  accomplished  the  journey  to  Swan  River,  in 
Western  Australia.  He  employed  the  superabundant 
labor  which  was  crowding  in  to  an  alarming  extent, 
whilst  foreign  capital  instead  of  being  invested  in 
improvements  and  cultivation  was  devoted  to  land 
flpecolation.  This  becomes  apparent  when  we  see 
that  the  land  sales  at  the  end  of  1840,  the  year  of 
Governor  Gawler's  great  expenditure,  had  reached  the 
enormous  figure  of  299,072  acres  of  which  total 
quantity  only  2,503  acres  were  under  cultivation  in 
that  year,  and  14,000  persons  bad  to  be  fed  and 
employed,  a  number  much  greater  than  could  be 
absorbed  in  that  trifiing  cultivation  since  it  ^ves 
nearly  seven  persons  to  every  acre.  Later  govern- 
ments have  been  sorely  disturbed,  even  with  a  large 
police  force  in  hand,  when  assemblages  of  less  than 
1,000  unemployed  laborers  were  clamoring  for  food 
and  work.  How  alarming  then  was  the  position  of 
the  Government  in  1840,  when  the  unemployed  must 
have  amounted  to  more  than  double  that  number. 
It  was  the  great  error  of  the  system  which  encouraged 
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the  delusion  that  land  and  labor  must  necessarily  be 
productive  of  prosperity  without  the  association  of 
capital  to  employ  that  labor;  the  early  colonists  for 
nearly  fifteen  years  Btmggled  through  taxation  to  pay 
the  costs  of  their  own  Government,  and  give  value  to 
land  which  enriched  many  an  Engliah  capitalist  who 
had  never  contributed  a  farthing  to  the  public 
treasury  in  the  colony,  except  to  acquire  the  landa 
that  furnished  the  labor,  which  in  some  years  led  to 
destitution,  and  has  alwayB  led  to  Government  ex- 
penditure for  its  support.  The  feeding  of  14,600 
persons,  which  I  have  before  stated  as  the  population 
of  this  settlement  in  1840,  at  only  £20  a  head,  would 
require  an  expenditure  in  wages  of  £292,000.  Where 
did  this  sum  come  from  since  private  capital  wa» 
mostly  engaged  in  land  speculation  or  in  the  purchase 
of  stock  to  occupy  the  waste  lands  not  under  survey. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  large  expenditure  of  Qovenior 
Gawler,  in  disregard  of  his  instructions,  furnished  the 
greater  proportion,  as  that  expenditure  was  incurred 
chiefiy  in  wages  of  men  employed  on  survey  and  other 
working  parties.  I  am  not  on  this  occasion  prompted 
to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Uie  Wakefield 
system  of  colonisation,  but  I  content  myself  with 
drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  proved  a  failure 
and  was  set  aside  by  an  Imperial  Act  !>th  and  10th 
Victoria,  (;.  lOt,  which  provided  that  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  lands,  ailer  deducting  cost  of  survey  and 
-sale,  should  be  available  partly  for  immigration  and 
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partly  for  public  worka.  Thus  a  government  wages 
fund  was  created  to  support  the  labor  introduced  by 
the  immigration  fund,  independently  of  taxation  or 
private  capital. 

This  system  was  liable  to  many  disturbing  elements, 
for  it  was  affected  by  voluntary  immigration,  which 
augmented  the  population,  and  by  the  efforts  of 
occupiers  of  land  to  improve  these  lands.  Still  it  was 
a  great  advance  in  the  march  of  political  economy. 
The  land  fund,  if  wisely  administered,  should  only  be 
expended  in  public  works  and  the  introduction  of 
labor,  and  not  in  the  cost  of  Government,  for  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  it  is  not  a  certain  periodical 
income,  but  is  liable  to  constant  fluctuations,  and 
ultimately  to  extinction  when  lands  fit  for  cultivation 
can  no  longer  be  placed  in  the  market.  Governor 
Gawler  did  what  Imperial  legislation  afterwards 
recognised  as  a  valid  employment  of  the  land  fund ; 
that  is,  he  promoted  public  works  and  provided  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  labor  which  every  Govern- 
ment is  bound  to  guard  against  destitution.  But  in 
doing  30  he  violated  his  instructions  and  paid  the 
penalty  in  removal  from  office  with  all  its  attendant 
consequences.  Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  it 
may  be  asserted  that  the  colonists  of  that  period  and 
of  the  present  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  saving 
the  colony  from  anarchy  and  for  the  improvements 
in  its  condition  which  must  have  resulted  from  an 
expeoditare    not     wastefuUy     inaun^    \3m!!.   s^t^bA. 
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amongst  the  community  in  the  shape  of  wages  for 
useful  purposes.  Governor  Gawler  was  impelled  by 
circumstances  to  act  as  he  did.  A  vicious  system  of 
colonisation,  called  the  Wakefield  system,  had  been 
adopted  by  men  in  England,  who  attempted  to  found 
a,  settlement  in  South  Australia  which  should  be 
attractive  to  capitalists  who  were  land  speculators. 
It  escaped  their  consideration  that  land  and  labor 
without  the  third  element  of  capital  to  establish  the 
requisite  interaction  of  land  and  labor  could  produce 
nothing  but  disaster,  and  in  the  scheme  they  adopted 
they  made  no  imperative  effort  to  ensure  the  flow  of 
capital  into  the  new  colony  to  create  a  wages  fund 
equal  to  all  emergencies.  Colonel  Gawler's  rule  will 
be  known  in  the  future  distant  records  of  colonisation 
only  by  the  fact  that  it  led  to  a  more  practical  system 
of  land  legislation  to  replace  the  former  system  of 
applying  all  the  proceeds  of  all  the  lands  aold  and 
alienated  from  the  Crown  to  the  introduction  of  labor. 
We  have  not  yet  discovered  the  true  relation  between 
land,  labor,  and  capital,  as  is  manifest  in  the  latest 
attempts  to  give  value  to  our  northern  areas  on  a 
credit  system  which  implies  a  deficiency  of  capital  in 
the  occupiers. 

Captain  Grey  was  but  a  young  man  when  he  entered 
on  the  duties  of  a  governor,  and  without  exjTerience 
in  administration.  But  he  was  no  ordinary  man. 
Distinguished  both  in  the  junior  and  senior  i^^art.- 
ments  of  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandiiuia^-  V)^ 
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his  inJustry  and  intellectual  ability.  He  received  a 
commission  in  the  83rd  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  when 
he  had  attained  the  rank  of  captain  was  employed  by 
the  Imperial  Government  to  conduct  an  exploring 
expedition  on  the  west  coast  of  the  continent.  There 
he  learnt  lessons  of  fortitude,  of  which  he  stood  in 
full  neeil  when  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  Governor 
of  South  Australia  at  the  period  of  hb  appointment 
His  military  education  had  taught  him  the  value  of 
organisation  and  the  secrets  of  autocratic  rule,  and 
thus  he  easily  mastered  his  position.  He  was  not 
quite  a  stranger  to  the  people  or  to  the  physical 
resources  of  the  province,  since  he  came  as  a  visitor 
during  the  rule  of  Governor  Gawler,  whom  he  was  so 
soon  to  succeed.  His  keen  glance  took  in  the  position 
at  once,  and  he  saw  that  the  great  mistake  of  Colonel 
Gawler  in  making  himself  responsible  for  a  large 
unauthorised  expenditure  must  lead  to  disastrous 
C0Dse([iience3  to  himself  and  to  the  colony.  He 
assumed  the  reins  of  office  under  the  most  difficult 
and  unpopular  of  all  conditions,  namely,  the  necessity 
of  rigid  retrenchment  and  the  task  of  creating  a 
revenue  by  the  imposition  of  increased  duties  of 
Customs.  The  financial  difficulties  of  the  Colonisation 
Commissioners  in  having  to  meet  the  drafts  of  Colonel 
Gawler  without  funds  other  than  the  land  fund,  which 
as  I  have  stated  could  not  be  used  for  any  other 
purposes  than  immigration,  led  to  Imperial  legislation. 
An  Act  of  Parliament,  the  -Hh  and  Cth  of  Victoria, 
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c.  61,  provided  for  the  better  government  of  South 
Australia  by  alxilishing  the  rule  of  the  Colonisation 
Commissionera  and  vesting  all  power  in  the  Colonial 
Office  placing  South  Australia  on  the  footing  of  other 
Crown  colonies.  At  the  same  time  the  debts  and 
liabilities  of  the  province  incurred  by  the  dishonor  of 
Governor  Gawler's  bills  on  the  Imperial  Treasury,  and 
by  loans  which  the  South  Australian  commissionera 
had  negotiated  at  a  large  discount  and  rate  of  interest, 
were  liquidated  or  guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  made  a  charge  on  the  colonial  revenues. 
Thus  Governor  Grey's  powers  were  complete,  and  he 
was  free  to  make  the  best  financial  arrangements  by 
taxation  and  retrenchment  to  place  the  colonial 
treasury  in  a  safe  condition.  One  of  his  great  diffi- 
culties in  keeping  the  expenditure  within  the  limits 
authorised  by  the  Secretary  of  State  was  the  employ- 
ment of  surplus  labor  and  the  relief  of  destitution. 
The  immigraticm  of  laboring  persons,  whose  passages 
were  chargeable  to  the  land  sales  fund,  had  previous 
to  his  arrival  amounted  to  4,791  persons,  whilst  the 
statictical  returns  give  the  total  population  as  14,600 
30  that  nearly  10,000  people  have  to  be  accounted  for 
from  other  sources.  The  able-bodied  amongst  the 
population  under  the  rule  of  his  predecessor  had  been 
provided  with  employment  by  distant  surveys  and 
other  public  works.  Many  special  surveys  were 
undertaken  at  a  dbtance  from  the  capital.  Thus  in 
Port  Lincoln,  in  Port  Victoria  on  the  west  coast  of 
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Yorke's  Peninsula,  at  the  north-wtst  bend  of  the 
River  Murray,  in  the  Barossa  district,  at  the  Gawler 
River,  Currency  Creek,  and  Wellington  on  the  Murray, 
and  in  other  localities,  survey  parties  were  necessarily 
employed.  A  road  also  had  been  opened  from  the 
capital  to  Port  Victor,  passing  through  Willunga,  the 
great  sand  basin,  and  the  scrubby  district  of  Mount 
Jagged  in  the  south.  The  source'*  and  course  of  the 
Onkaparinga  and  of  the  Finniss  River  were  traced  and 
laid  down  on  the  maps.  By  such  operations  the 
surplus  labor  in  the  colony  was  employed,  and  a  large 
expenditure  neces.s5rily  incurred.  I  have  mentioned 
special  surveys,  a  tei-m  which  requires  explanation  iu 
these  more  modem  times.  By  the  first  regulations 
for  land  sales  it  had  been  provided  that  every  person 
purchasing  public  lands  was  restricted  to  obtaining 
them  in  larger  areas  than  80  acres,  in  which  form  they 
were  surveyed,  although  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  such  sections,  as  they  were  called,  that 
might  be  acquired  by  a  single  individual.  This 
system,  however,  was  objected  to  by  men  of  capital, 
■who  desired  to  possess  large  estates  in  a  ring  boundary, 
and  it  obliged  them  to  select  their  purchases  from 
lands  already  surveyed.  The  special  survey  system 
was  then  adopted,  under  which  a  person  or  company 
paying  £4,000  became  entitled  to  4,000  acres  of  land 
without  having  to  compete  with  other  applicants  for 
land  who  might,  under  the  original  plan,  select  accord- 
j'a^  to  the  order  of  application  Sl-acxe  sec^Xoiia  wv  Siiv^ 
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midst  of  some  discovery  of  new  lands.  The  special 
survey  regulations  met  this  obstacle  to  lai^e  invest- 
ments by  giving  the  depositor  into  the  Treasury  of 
£4,000  a  right  to  select  bis  estate  in  any  part  of  the 
colony,  however  distant  or  remote  from  the  public 
surveys  in  progress ;  and  that  his  choice  might  not  be 
fettered  in  any  way  he  might  select  his  land  "  in  any 
district  even  though  not  previously  Purveyed."  These 
are  the  words  of  the  Colonisation  Commissioners, 
quoted  from  their  third  report  of  April  23rd,  1839. 
In  the  same  report  I  find  that  £0,000  had  been  paid 
by  a  society  in  England  tor  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing secondry  towns  throughout  the  colony,  in  addition 
to  the  sums  deposited  for  special  surveys.  I  have 
already  indicated  the  localities  of  these  and  other 
special  sur\'ey  selections.  Labor  and  horses  and 
draught  cattle  were  costly  Jn  those  days.  With  such 
formidable  difficulties  to  overcome,  the  expenditure  of 
Colonel  Gawler  must  subsequently  have  been  incurred 
by  some  one  properly  authorised,  or  there  would  have 
been  an  outcry  in  England  of  violated  contracts,  jast 
as  they  arose  in  London  with  respect  to  Northern 
Territory  land  sales  in  more  recent  times.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  recall  him  when  the  work  was  done,  and 
so  relieve  the  authorities  in  England  who  had 
attempted  to  regulate  these  matters  from  their  share 
in  the  responsibility.  Captain  Grey  had  to  meet 
the  con.sequences  of  Colonel  GawWa.  TecsOA.,  a.'Q'i. 
ihe  coaseqaences   produced  by  a  Buddeii  to\Wi.-5Sft  "W^ 
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expenditure  under  positive  instructions  no  longer 
emanating  from  the  Colonisation  CommlBsioners  but 
from  Downing-atreet.  I  have  alluded  to  one  of  his 
greatest  difficulties,  that  of  dealing  with  surplus  labor 
and  destitution ;  and  here  individual  character  stood 
him  in  good  part.  He  was  sorely  tried  to  keep  within 
the  limits  of  authorised  expenditure,  and  not  only  did 
he  feel  his  responsibility  in  that  respect,  but  he  had 
to  encounter  misrepresentations  and  unpopularity  in 
every  shape.  A  portion  of  the  press  attacked  him, 
and  a  newspaper  then  existing  called  the  Times  was 
especially  virulent  and  scurrilous  in  its  attacks  on 
the  Governor. 

When  in  a  civilised  community  trade  is  prosperous 
contentment  reigns,  and  the  Government  escapes  the 
taunts  of  the  press  and  the  complaints  of  dissatisfied 
individuals,  for  hope  relieves  their  struggling  exer- 
tions. This  happy  condition  of  the  body  politic  is  the 
usual  result  in  free  colonies  of  a  great  expenditure 
in  public  works  of  improvement  or  other  necessary 
requirements,  provided  always  that  this  expenditure 
is  legitimately  authorised  and  legitimately  maintained 
without  undue  strain  on  the  public  resources. 
When  this  is  the  case  a  community  so  governed  is  on 
the  high  road  to  increased  wealth  and  progress. 
Fixed  property  increases  in  value,  and  the  wages  of 
labor  are  sufficient  to  encourage  frugality  and  saving, 
and  reduce  destitution  to  a  minimum ;  for  there  will 
alwiij-s  he  destitution  in  the  best  regulated  govern- 
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meats  and  in  the  wealthiest  communities,  since  ^e  and 
bodily  infirmities  amongst  the  dependent  classes  and 
reckless  conduct  are  invariable  conditions  of  civilisa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  when  the  profits  of  trade  are 
uncertain  and  fluctuating,  the  money  market  becomes, 
in  the  language  of  the  Exchange,  tight;  local  capitalists 
increase  their  rates  of  interest  to  the  borrower,  and 
governments  are  reduced  to  the  expedients  of 
increasing  taxation  or  working  with  foreign  capital 
if  their  credit  is  good  and  they  find  it  necessary 
to  prosecute  public  works  at  all.  Wages  become  low 
from  diminished  employment,  and  destitution  is  on 
the  increase.  Hence  the  tone  of  public  opinion  is 
against  the  Qovemment;  the  press  echoes  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment ;  it  fiercely  and  remorselessly  assails  the 
ruling  powers,  and  the  language  of  discontent  and 
irritation  find  vent  in  public  meetings  and  reproachful 
words  by  public  bodies  and  individual  sufferers.  This 
last  state  of  things  represents  to  some  extent  the  con- 
dition of  South  Australia  during  the  period  of 
Governor  Grey's  administration  from  1841  till  near 
its  close  in  1845,  when  the  wisdom  and  necessities  of 
his  rule  were  appreciated,  and  with  well  balanced 
revenues  and  expenditure  trade  began  to  revive.  It 
must  be  stated  that  the  dishonor  of  Governor  Gawler's 
bills  on  England  had  led  to  many  insolvencies  and  a 
great  depression  in  trade  operations.  It  was  thus  that 
in  the  commencement  of  his  career  Governor  Grey  had 
to  encounter  the  shock  of  the  attacks  of  the  press 
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conducted  in  no  measured  language,  as  well  as  the 
universal  reprobation  which  was  made  to  attach  to 
him  personally,  although  he  was  but  the  instrument 
in  obeying  instruction  that  required  a  firmness  of 
character  and  administrative  experience  which  he 
readily  acquired.  He  had  imbibed  useful  leasons  of 
fortitude  in  his  western  explorations,  and  this  quality, 
too,  was  needed  in  enabling  him  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  his  position.  Ultimately  before  he 
quitted  the  reins  of  Government  on  October  27th, 
184o,  he  not  only  nearly  equalised  the  revenue  and 
expenditure,  but  at  the  same  time  considerably  reduced 
the  public  debt.  In  1842,  the  second  year  of  his  rule, 
when  the  colony  was  suffering  under  its  greatest 
depression  from  anterior  causes,  the  total  import  and 
export  trade  was  only  £225,597,  being  still  on  the 
descending  scale.  But  when  he  left  they  made  up  a 
total  ot  £333,278,  This  seems  to  justify  the  inference 
that  trade  transactions  must  have  multiplied  con- 
siderably during  his  rule,  and  when  we  find  that  the 
lands  under  cultivation  in  the  year  of  his  arrival 
increased  from  6,722  acres  to  26,218  a<;res;  and  when 
we  leam,  moreover,  that  the  total  trade  of  the  year 
184-5,  amounting,  as  I  have  just  stated  to  £333,278, 
involved  exports  of  colonial  produce  to  the  value  of 
£131,800,  we  must  be  prepared  to  admit  that  a  great 
advance  had  been  made  in  trade,  and  in  staple  produc- 
tion, the  best  index  of  prosperity.  Lastly,  it  must  be 
noted  that  these  results  were  d\ie  to  ».  ■^o-^wW.to-^  \ii. 
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the  year  1845  of  21,759  persons.  Population  had 
never  ceased  to  flow  in,  and  continued  to  increase  in 
every  year  until  the  present  date.  I  am  unable  to 
place  on  record  the  exact  state  of  our  public  debt  on 
the  arrival  of  Major  Robe,  the  successor  of  Governor 
Grey,  not  having  with  me  the  financial  returns  of  that 
period.  It  would  be  a  very  incomplete  history  of  the 
administration  of  Governor  Grey  if  I  were  to  omit  all 
reference  to  his  legislative  measures,  since  they  will 
serve  to  point  out  the  evils  and  grievances  to  be 
remedied. 

The  legislative  functions  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment from  June  15th,  1843,  until  February  21st,  iu  the 
year  1851,  were  entrusted  to  a  Council  of  eight 
persons,  four  of  whom,  including  the  Governor,  were 
Government  paid  ofHciaLs,  and  four  nominated  from 
independent  colonists  and  appointed  by  the  Governor 
without  remuneration,  the  Governor  himself  presiding 
at  every  meeting  of  this  Council,  and  having  a  casting 
vote  in  case  of  equality  of  opinions.  Thus  no  measure 
could  be  passed  in  opposition  to  his  policy,  which  the 
official  members  were  bound  to  support.  Hence  the 
individual  character  of  the  Governor  under  that  system 
had  some  influence  in  shaping  the  course  of  events, 
however  much  these  events  might  be  forced  on  him  by 
surrounding  circumstances  and  the  march  of  public 
opinion ;  for  the  most  despotic  of  rulers  are  sometimes 
directly  and  often  imperceptibly  obliged  to  have  regard 
to    the    opinions    of  those    whose   vieoX  ox  "^Oft  "vi 
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influenced  by  their  aocial  and  political  action.  There 
were  some  changes  in  the  personnel  of  Captain  Grey's 
Legislative  Council,  hut  in  1843,  the  mean  date  of  his 
ftdminifltration,  his  officitU  advisers  were : — Alfred 
Miller  Mundy,  Colonial  Secretary ;  William  SmiUie, 
Advocate-General ;  Charles  Sturt,  Kegiatrar-General ; 
and  at  the  same  date  the  non-official  nominee  members 
consisted  of  Major  Thomas  Shuldham  O'Halloran, 
Jacob  Hagen,  John  Morphett,  and  George  Frederick 
Dashwood,  R.N.  The  clerk  of  the  Council  was  Captain 
W,  L.  O'Halloran.  With  the  Council  so  constituted. 
Governor  Grey  being  president,  and  having  a  casting 
vote,  passed  during  his  administration  eighty-seven 
legislative  enactments,  showing  no  small  amount  of 
mental  activity.  Very  few  of  these  ordinances  remain 
now  as  the  law  of  the  land ;  yet  some  of  them  were  of 
an  important  nature,  serving  the  purposes  of  raising  a 
revenue  and  affecting  the  administration  of  justice. 
Captain  Grey  was  promoted  to  the  government  of 
New  Zealand  at  a  time  when  dbputcs  and  conflicts 
were  rife  there  between  the  Maories  and  Europeans, 
owing  chiefly  to  land  disputes.  His  knowledge  of  the 
land  system  in  Australia,  and  his  acqufuntance  with 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  native  races,  together 
with  his  now  proved  administrative  ability,  pointed 
him  out  as  a  suitable  governor  for  that  distracted 
settlement. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Frederick  Holt  Bobe  succeeded 
Captain  Grey  as  Governor  of  South  Australia,  a  post 
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which  he  surrendered  at  his  own  request  on  August 
2Qd,  1848.  His  rule  embraced  a  period  oE  less 
than  three  years,  and  will  form  the  closing  matter  of 
this  chapter,  after  which  I  shall,  before  concluding  my 
historical  sketch,  give  some  account  of  the  colony 
under  Governors  Young  and  MacDonnell,  and  probably 
devote  an  entire  chapter  to  the  phenomena  that 
accompanied  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  neighboring 
colonies  of  New  South  Waies  and  Victoria,  the  effect 
of  which  in  promoting  the  progress  of  South  Aus- 
tralia required  and  received  the  earnest  attention  of 
Sir  Henry  Young,  and  culminated  in  the  Bullion  Act, 
No.  1,  of  1852,  a  measure  framed  to  meet  a  crisis 
unexampled  in  modem  colonial  history,  and  which, 
although  opposed  to  strict  views  of  political  economy 
and  deemed  to  trench  somewhat  on  the  Governor's 
instructions,  was  a  great  success,  and  thereby  insured 
its  acceptance  both  at  home  and  in  the  colony.  Major 
Bobe — for  on  his  arrival  he  ,  had  not  attained  his 
superior  rank — was  undoubtedly  unpopular.  He  was  a 
blunt  honest  soldier,  not  prepossessing  in  his  manner, 
but  under  this  exterior  he  possessed  a  warm  and 
amiable  nature,  and  real  ability  in  the  requirements  of 
his  profession,  though  he  was  not  versed  in  the  arts  of 
persuasion  and  oratory,  and  had  studied  little  the 
march  of  liberal  opinions  in  civil  government.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  a  high  churchman,  and  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  it  or  to  conciliate  the  nonconformists, 
as  Governor  Grey  bad  done.      This  eXoce  CTea\.eft>  *. 
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prejudice  against  him  in  a  colony  which  a  popular 
noncomforinist  miniater  has  described  ai  the  paradise 
of  dissent.  Churcli  and  State  were  certainly  words  no 
longer  applicable  in  South  Australia,  since  it  was  the 
aim  of  the  promoters  of  its  settlement,  and  has  since 
been  zealously  maintained,  both  socially  and  politi- 
cally, that  no  church  or  denominational  ascendency  in 
eovemment  or  legislation  should  be  permitted.  In  the 
Act  of  Parliament  by  which  the  colonisation  of  South 
Australia  was  authorised,  power  was  given,  amongst 
other  provisions,  to  appoint  officers,  chaplains,  and 
clergymen  of  the  Church  o£  England  or  Scotland ; 
and  in  accordance  with  this  enactment  the  Rev. 
Charles  Beaumont  Howard  was  appointed  first  colonial 
chaplain  when  the  expedition  to  colonise  South  Aus- 
tralia left  the  shores  of  England.  He  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  tlie  Rev.  Mr,  Farrell,  but  on  his  death  the 
office  was  abolished  by  the  Legislature,  never  to  be 
t^ain  revive',!.  Major  Robe,  who  as  I  have  stated,  was 
a  staunch  churchman,  felt  it  his  duty,  in  furtherance  of 
the  royal  instructions,  to  promote  religion  and  educa- 
tion in  the  colony  he  was  appointed  to  govern.  He 
was  strictly  religious  himself;  and  the  Church  of 
England  being  by  law,  as  he  conceived,  the  State 
church,  he  made  grants  of  land  to  serve  as  endow- 
ments to  its  clergy.  But  he  at  the  same  time  was 
equally  just  to  nonconformist  congi-egations,  and  they 
also  were  offered  a  share  in  this  distribution  of  land. 
To  carry  out   this  policy  w\t\v  \i\ft  T^^iwciea  C<i\mcil 
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and  casting  vote,  he  passed  an  oi-dmance  "  to  promote 
the  building  of  churches  and  chapels  for  Christian 
worship,  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
ministers  of  the  Christian  religion."  He  also,  not 
unmindful  of  his  instructions  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  passed  another  ordinance  "  for 
the  encouragement  of  public  education."  Altogether 
his  legislative  enactments  numbered  forty-two  ordi- 
nances ;  amongst  these  was  an  ordinance  to  establish 
a  savings  bank.  Thus,  although  represented  as 
despotic  in  the  frequent  use  of  his  casting  vote,  he 
showed  a  just  regard  for  the  moral  and  intellectual 
welfare  of  the  small  population  he  had  to  govern, 
which  in  18+7  only  numbered  31,153  souls.  The 
dissenters,  under  which  term  may  be  included  ail 
persons  not  professing  church  views,  were  numerous  in 
the  colony,  and  active  in  their  opposition  to  the  G>o- 
vemment,  incited  probably  by  Governor  Robe's  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  of  religious  endowments,  which 
if  engrafted  on  the  religious  system  of  the  colony 
would  virtually  have  brought  the  ministers  of  all 
religious  bodies  under  the  control  of  the  Government 
This,  as  the  religious  history  of  the  mother  country 
shows,  has  ever  been  opposed  by  the  dissenting  clergy 
and  could  never  be  tolerated  in  a  community  pro- 
fessing the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
which  were,  and  are  now,  the  boast  of  all  classes  in 
South  Australia.  It  is  to  be  hoi)ed  that  the  immense 
inBuence  given   to   the   clergy  by   t\\e  i\ia\ou  "sl  «^ 
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reli^ous  distinctions  in  one  general  regard  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  all  classes  in  the  State  will 
tend  to  the  extended  furtherance  of  social  morality 
rather  than  to  their  predominance  in  regulating  the 
civil  institutions  of  the  country,  which  would  revive 
under  another  form  that  spiritual  domination,  useful, 
perhaps,  in  the  barbarous  times  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  which,  from  the  area  of  the  Crusaders  down  to 
the  19th  century,  impeded  rather  than  propelled  the 
impetus  of  knowledge  and  scientific  discoveries  in 
forming  a  healthy  public  opinion,  as  it  now  exists 
intent  upon  promoting  progress  and  happiness. 
Colonel  Bobe  sought  these  ends  as  his  legislative 
ordinances  show.  I  have  cited  those  in  which  be 
sought  to  promote  religion  and  knowledge,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  first  institution  of  a  savings  bank 
and  his  measure  to  regulate  the  post-office  and 
introduce  uniformity  of  charge  after  the  principle 
established  in  England  by  Mr.  Bowland  HUl.  To 
impute  to  him  that  "  he  tried  to  govern  by  a  small 
clique  of  men  who  had  but  little  sympathy  with 
the  bulk  of  the  colonists  "  is  simply  to  charge  him 
to  his  disadvantage  with  being  the  governor  of  a 
Crown  colony  in  which  all  legislative  power  was  by 
law  confined  to  a  Council  of  eight  members  and  all 
executive  control  to  his  Executive  Council  of  three. 
Outside  of  these  authorised  and  constitutional  advisers, 
it  b  in  vain  that  we  search  the  public  records  or  the 
columns    of  the    daily  press  {or   infovmation  which, 
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coming  from  the  Rev.  William  Harcus,  in  the  shape 
of  history,  should  have  been  authenticated  by  him  to 
escape  the  implicatioDs  of  prejudice  and  party  bias. 
The  rule  of  Governor  Robe  must  now  be  brought 
to  a  close.  His  personal  character  in  ur^Dg  hia 
High  Church  principles  left  its  impress  on  more 
modem  times  in  the  determined  stand  against  them 
which  all  the  variuos  religious  bodies  have  actively 
or  passively  urged  or  assisted  to  maintain  since.  It 
has  thus  through  his  unintentional  agency  become  an 
accepted  principle  in  the  government  of  South  Aus- 
tralia that  no  religious  denomination  ahull  claim  pre- 
cedence in  connection  with  the  State. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Arrival  ol  Sir  Henry  Yoong,  Kt.,ns  Oovemor — Liberal  views  of  the 
Governor  and  of  the  OovernmeDt  in  En gUad— Grievances  of  the 
coloni8t«  ariBing  out  of  the  action  of  the  late  Ooveraor,  Colonel 
Bobe,  with  respect  to  RojaltiaB  OD  Miaerals — Sir  Heoi^  Yoaaf 
anpports  the  prayer  of  their  petition — Effect  of  the  gaii  diHoovorioB 
in  1851— Dietrict  CuunciU— Eiodns  of  the  popnlatioo  to  the  ^old- 
fielda  of  Victoria— The  BulJion  Act  and  Escuct  Service  opeiste  to 
caDBe  the  retorn  of  the  diggure — Depressed  oondition  of  Sonth 
Anslralia  remedied  by  the  Bullion  Act— Pruofa  of  the  condition  of 
Sontb  Angtralia  in  justiScatJon  of  the  Bullion  Act— <  old  diecovered 
near  Adelaide— An  Ausaj  Office  and  Mint  eatabliehed  to  coin  gold 
tokens— The  Railway  Byatem  introdaced- The  Edacation  Act 
No.  20  of  1851  passed— Undenominational  reUgiona  teaching  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  State— Bishop  Short's  Pastoral  Address — Ha 
complains  that  tho  teaching  in  public  Bchoola,  if  theistic,  iB  not 
Christian. 

SIR  Heniy  Edward  Fox  Young  succeeded  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Frederick  Holt  Robe  in  the 
Government  of  the  colony  of  South  Australia,  on 
August  2nd,  18-iS.  His  rule,  even  If  we  only  mention 
the  most  important  events  which  will  leave  their 
impress  on  a  distant  posterity,  was  certainly  a  remark- 
able one,  and  cannot  be  passed  over  by  any  historian 
without  associating  his  name  with  those  events.  For 
although  he,  in  common  with  all  rulers  of  embryo 
nations,  was  moved  in  hLs  political  action  by  forces  the 
result  of  fore-gone  circumstances  which  in  the  natural 
course  of  development  would  have  had  their  play 
through  other  Agencies  if  he  \ia<\  tvev^t  \)&ftTi  taiSifti.  ■«> 
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the  post  he  occupied ;  yet  his  individual  character 
assisted  largely  in  that  development,  as  a  man  able  to 
understand  hit  responsibilities,  and  indentify  himselt 
with  the  wishes  and  interests  of  those  he  was 
appointed  to  govern.  The  great  measures  with  which 
his  name  will  be  mentioned  in  the  history  of  South 
Aa'ttralia  were  the  decentralisation  of  the  powers  of 
government  by  the  institution  of  district  councils,  the 
inauguration  of  the  locomotive  railway  system,  the 
establishment  of  the  first  electric  telegraph,  the  opening 
of  the  navigation  of  the  River  Murray  for  steamers  of 
light  draught  of  water,  the  Bullion  Act, the  introduction 
of  representative  government  through  election  by  the 
people.  These  are  measures  which  I  shall  attempt  to 
analyse  in  their  proper  order,  but  before  doing  so  it 
becomes  me  to  advert  to  the  physical  and  moral  causes 
operating  in  the  mother  country,  and  indeed  through- 
out all  Europe,  which  had  their  share  in  forming  the 
opinions  of  Sir  Henry  Young  and  in  shaping  the  events 
that  determined  the  destiny  of  South  Australia,  as 
well  as  of  the  Australian  colonies  generally.  Thus 
there  will  appear  to  have  been  a  clear  connection 
between  the  phenomena  passing  in  the  colonies  and 
their  distance  causes  in  England.  I  allude  especially 
to  the  change  of  public  opinion  in  the  mother  country 
in  favor  of  liberal  councils  which  had  begun  to  in- 
fluence the  action  ajid  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
and  indeed  of  all  public  men.  Its  original  impulses 
sre  well  known  to  the  readers  of  history  ,an^\  "Cift'sfti 
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not  dilate  on  them  here.  But  this  change  of  public 
opinion  reacted  on  these  colonies  in  the  shape  of  a 
more  liberal  development  of  self-government,  at  first 
through  the  instructions  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
and  then  tiirough  the  views  and  acts  of  the  several 
Governors.  Sir  Henry  Young  arrived  largely  imbued 
with  liberal  seutimenta,  and  may  be  described  as  a 
thorough  friend  to  free  institutions,  as  will  be  seen 
when  I  advert  to  his  administrative  career  in  more 
detail.  He  had  necessarily  leamt  the  mysteries  of 
government  in  the  office  of  Colonial  Secretary,  from 
which  he  had  been  promoted  to  that  of  Governor  of  a 
colony ;  and  he  was  indefatigable  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  Governor  in  a  Crown  colony  where  all  the 
power  and  responsibility  devolved  on  him.  AU 
correspondence  passed  through  bis  Colonial  Secretary 
to  him,  and  all  letters  and  instructioD.s  ran  in  his 
name.  The  functions  now  performed  by  Governor, 
Ministry,  and  departments,  centered  in  him  as  the 
autocrat  of  a  Crown  colony.  He  could  use  the  advice 
of  bis  Executive  Council,  but  he  was  not  bound  to 
follow  it,  and  he  himself  was  bound  to  follow  out  the 
policy  of  the  Home  Government,  just  as  his  Executive 
Coimcillors  were  bound  to  follow  out  his  policy.  Now, 
as  I  have  said,  a  great  change  had  come  over  public 
opinion  in  England ;  for  a  generation  was  yet  living 
that  had  ieamt  wisdom  and  toleration  through  the 
public  press,  which  had  placed  before  the  masses,  in 
full,  the  debates  on  the  Reform  Bill  and  on  Catholic 
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Emancipation.  These  measures  and  others  of  a  similar 
liberal  stamp  had  left  their  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
statesmen  who  instructed  our  colonial  governors,  and 
they  had  helped  to  train  the  thoughts  of  Sir  Henry- 
Young  before  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government  itk 
South  Australia.  Twice  during  his  comparatively 
long  term  of  office,  which,  ending  at  the  close 
of  1854,  had  extended  over  nearly  six  years 
and  a  half  he  had  the  privilege  of  pteparing^ 
the  colony  for  the  complete  measure  of  self- 
government  we  now  enjoy  under  our  new  CJonatitution 
Act,  which  came  into  full  operation  on  October  24tb, 
1856.  Under  royal  instructions,  gazetted  June- 
15th,  1843,  the  Legislative  Council,  presided  over 
by  the  Governor,  had  been  composed  of  eight 
members,  including  the  Governor  and  three  paid 
officials  of  the  Crown,  with  whom  were  also  associated 
for  the  tirst  time  four  unpaid  and  independent 
colonists,  selected  and  appointed  by  the  Governor,  but 
understood  to  represent  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of 
the  community.  Thb,  though  but  a  small  step  in 
advance  towards  self-government,  foreshadowed  more 
complete  concessions  by  the  Home  Government 
designed  to  include  the  principle  of  election  by  the 
colonists  themselves,  and  it  superseded  the  autocratic 
form  of  government  by  an  absolute  Governor,  assisted, 
not  controlled,  by  his  Executive  Council,  who  acted 
in  the  double  capacity  of  an  executive  and  \ft^\^\}iNei 
Ixxif.     Bat  DOW  we  have  to  record  a,  to^aii.'j  uew 
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principle  admitted  into  colonial  government,  at  least 
as  regards  the  Australian  colonies.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  (13  and  14  Vict.  c.  59)  enlarged  the  powers 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  under  instructions  Sir 
Henry  Young,  on  February  21st,  1851,  passed  an 
ordinance  through  his  nominated  Council  constituting 
a  Legislative  Council,  to  be  composed  of  twenty-four 
members  instead  of  eight  as  heretofore,  of  whom  eight 
were  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown  and  sixteen  mem- 
bers were  to  be  elected  by  electoral  bodies.  And  thb 
wa.s  by  no  means  a  final  measure  of  reform.  It  was 
followed  in  1853  by  a  more  complete  mea.sure  of  self- 
government,  introduced  on  the  inviUition  and 
suggestion  of  Sir  John  Parkington,  Her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  that  year.  This 
Bill,  however,  not  lieing  confirmed  by  Her  Majesty, 
was  superseded  by  our  present  Constitution  Act 
already  alluded  to.  But  I  must  not  involve  my 
narrative  by  proceeding  further  with  these  con- 
stitutional questions,  to  be  reserved  for  a  later  period 
of  the  rule  of  Sir  Henry  Young. 

Immediately  on  his  landing,  the  new  Governor  was 
met  by  a  deputation,  who  presented  him  with  a 
memorial  addressed  to  himself,  and  at  the  same  time 
placed  in  his  hands  a  humble  petition  to  the  Queen 
for  transmission  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty.  The 
memorial  and  petition  both  contained  statements  of 
grievances  arising  out  of  the  action  of  Colonel  Robe, 
the    late   Governor,    under    mstaxMAiooa   Ivcm.   \jSitd 
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Stanley,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  The  question  will  be  beat  understood  by 
quoting  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  the  memorial,  in 
which  it  K  stated : — "  That  your  memorialists 
respectfully  represent  that  your  Excellency's  pre- 
decessor has  taken  various  proceedings  in  reference  to 
a  tax  or  reservation  of  royalties  on  certain  mineral 
lands  of  this  province ;  and  in  particular  in  the  issuing 
of  grants  of  these  lands  containing  reservations  and 
provisions  not  authorised  by  law.  That  your 
memorialists  respectfully  trust  that  your  Excellency 
will  take  such  means  as  may  appear  to  your 
Excellency  as  requisite  to  relieve  your  memorialists 
from  the  difficulties  in  which  they  have  been  placed  in 
consequence  of  the  informalities  of  the  land  gi-ants 
referred  to,"  The  nature  of  the  contest  to  which 
Colonel  Robe  had  been  committed  through  the 
instructions  of  Lord  Stanley  communicated  to  him  in  a 
despatch  dated  Downing  Street,  September  18th,  1846, 
will  be  found  published  and  reported  in  detail  in  the 
South  Aushxilian  Gazette  and  Idining  Journuloi  Aug- 
ust lOth,  18i8.  To  this  paper  I  refer  the  curious,  but  as 
after  the  lapse  of  so  manyyearsit  may  not  be  obtainable 
except  in  libraries  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  to  state 
the  principle  occurrences  because  Sir  Henry  Young 
had  to  meet  this  question  immediately  on  his  arrival, 
and  hiM  course  of  action  bears  out  the  views  I  have 
expressed  on  the  point  of  his  liberal  tendencies  and  of. 
ihe  great  changes  t&king  place  in  public  o'pvQ'i.O'ti  ia^ 
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England — changes  which,  however  had  not  been 
recognised  by  Lord  Stanley  at  that  time,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  silent  operation*  upon 
the  minda  of  many  statesmen.  Lord  Stanley  had  to 
meet  in  Parliament  the  complicated  questions  which 
the  unauthorised  expenditure  and  the  financial 
proceedings  of  Governor  Gawler  had  given  rise  to. 
With  this  object  in  view  he  introduced  a  BUI  into 
Parliament  under  the  title  of  an  Act  to  amend  an  Act 
for  regulating  the  sale  of  waste  lands  belonging  to  the 
Crown  in  the  Australian  colonies,  and  to  make  further 
provisions  for  the  management  thereof.  The  Act 
sought  to  be  amended  was  5  and  6  Via,  c  36,  under 
which  a  uniform  system  of  disposing  of  the  waste  lands 
had  been  adopted.  The  amendment,  amongst  other 
provisions,  sought  to  legalise  the  levying  of  a  royalty 
on  all  mineral  lands  purchased  thenceforward ;  but 
meeting  with  serious  opposition  that  Bill  was  with- 
drawn. Lord  Stanley  then  sought  to  carry  his  point 
by  directing  the  Governor  of  South  Australia,  who  at 
that  time  happened  to  be  Colonel  Kobe,  to  issue 
regulations  "  with  the  aid  of  the  Executive  Council " 
establishing  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  grant  lands  not 
in  fee  simple  as  formerly,  but  reserving  the  right  to 
claim  a  royalty  on  all  minerals  worked  on  such  lands. 
(See  his  despatch  dated  from  Downing-street, 
September  18th,  1845.)  Colonel  Robe  deemed  that 
the  best  way  to  effect  the  desired  object  would  be  by 
the  issue  of  rules  and  regulations  to  be  inserted  in  the 
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form  of  future  land  grants,  whereby  the  reservation  of 
royalties  of  one-fifteenth  of  the  produce  of  all  mines 
workad  was  provided.  These  rules  were  framed  and 
approved  ia  Executive  Council,  then  consisting  of 
Alfred  Miller  Mendy,  Colonial  Secretary;  William 
Smillie,  Advocate  General ;  J,  W.  Macdonald, 
Treasurer;  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The 
moment  this  document  was  published  a  burst  of 
indignation  followed  ;  and  on  April  21st  ensuing,  a 
public  meeting  chiefly  of  mercantile  men,  was  held 
to  protest  against  the  rules  and  regulatioas  which 
were  to  take  effect  from  March  3rd,  1846,  A  petition 
to  the  Queen  was  prepared  to  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  not  through  the  Governor  or  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  by  the  "  South  Australian  Society "  in 
England.  I  am  unable  to  relate  the  fate  of  thia 
petition ;  but  on  September  30th  following,  Governor 
"Robe  sought  to  give  validity  to  the  obnoxious 
regulations  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Legislative 
Council.  This  Bill  passed  the  second  reading  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Governor,  presiding ;  but  was 
prevented  from  becoming  law  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  four  non-officials  members  fi'om  the  chamber,  who 
rose  from  their  seats  and  left  the  Council  at  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  held  on  October  9th,  the  Govenior 
withdrew  the  obnoxious  Bill,  and  after  some  delay  for 
consideration  resolved  to  collect  the  royalties  by  forca 
of  hw  proceedings  on  certain  lands  6o\d  Mtv^Viit  "O^e 
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new  regulations;  and  accordingly  after  a,  short 
correspondence  with  the  proprietors  a  Bill  in  Chancery 
in  November,  1847,  was  filed  in  the  court  of  Mr, 
Justice  Cooper,  the  only  judge.  After  a  careful 
hearing  of  argament  the  information  was  dismissed  on 
July  2Sth,  18*8,  the  case  having  been  brought  forward 
on  July  12th.  This  action,  however,  in  the  Supreme 
Court  seems  not  to  have  been  attempted  until  Colonel 
Robe  had  obtained  the  confirmation  of  Her  Majesty  to 
the  regulations  of  March  3rd,  which  confirmation  was 
communicated  to  Colonel  Robe  in  a  despatch  from 
Earl  Grey  on  December  30th,  1846,  and  made  known 
to  the  colonisto  on  May  6th  following.  Earl  Grey  had 
then  succeeded  Lord  Stanley  as  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies. 

This  long  digression  is  nece,ssary  in  order  to  explain 
the  course  of  action  which  had  led  a  deputation  of  the 
colonists  to  place  in  the  hands  of  Sir  H.  E.  Young 
immediately  on  his  arrival,  a  petition  to  the  Queen 
containing  a  request  for  redress  of  grievances,  and  to 
appeal  to  the  new  Governor  for  his  aid  and  protection. 
Sir  Henry  Young  no  doubt  put  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  possession  of  full  information,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  he  met  the  grievances  of  the 
purchasers  of  mineral  lands  by  introducing  and 
passing  an  ordinance  through  the  Legislative 
Council  (No,  7  of  1840),  which  became  law  on  August 
14th  of  that  year  with  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's 
Minister  for  the  Colonies.       1  \iav6  n.ot  tUoii^^  \\. 
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necessary  to  search  through  the  correspondence 
between  the  Governor  and  Earl  Grey,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  because  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Sir  Henry 
Young  would  have  acted  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
and  instructions  of  Lord  Stanley  without  a  further 
reference  home,  stating  the  newcimumatances  that  had 
arisen  since  those  instructions  had  been  acted  oif  by 
Governor  Robe.  And  it  is  obvious  that  he  must  have 
supported  the  prayer  of  the  petition  to  the  Queen, 
since  we  find  the  ordinance  granting  a  full  measure  of 
relief  was  approved  by  the  Crown.  All  the  proceedings 
which  T  have  just  related  arose  out  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  Governor  Gawler's  administration 
which  had  proved  the  inadequacy  of  the  South 
Australian  system  of  land  sales  and  Government  to 
promote  a  ]>rosperous  and  healthy  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  new  colony.  It  had  resulted  in  bringing  on 
prominently  the  reconsideration  of  the  system,  not 
only  in  South  Australia,  but  also  as  regarded  the 
neighboring  colonies.  The  royalties  question  wa3 
brought  before  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  it  had 
been  proposed  to  include  all  the  Australian  colonies 
within  the  scope  of  the  regulations  to  be  issued  under 
the  authority  of  fresh  legislation.  The  failure,  both 
in  England  and  in  the  colony,  to  carry  this  olmoxious 
tax  into  effect,  together  with  the  misgovemment 
resulting  from  the  constant  interference  of  the 
Downing-street  authoritias,  felt  also  in  New  South 
Wales,  aroused  a  spirit  of  independence  in  the  region 
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■of  politics  and  religion ;  for  Colonel  Robe's  attempts  to 
legislate  in  matters  of  religion,  and  bring  the  clergy 
of  all  denominations  into  subserviency  to  the  State  by 
the  policy  of  State  aid  to  religion,  had  mixed  up 
religion  with  the  question.  In  England  more  liberal 
sentiments  had  already  taken  hold  of  public  opinion,  so 
tha<>a  new  era  was  preparing,  ushered  in  by  a  steady 
advance  in  view  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  amongst 
the  masses.  The  colonists  yearned  for  .5elf-govern- 
ment  to  secure  their  political  rights ;  and  they  were  so 
Alarmed  at  the  prospects  of  a  ^tate  religious  establish- 
ment that  a  feeling  grew  up  to  exclude  ministers  of 
religion  from  all  share  in  polities,  to  which  effect  was 
given  when  the  Imperial  authorities,  themselves  in 
perplexity  under  the  extraordinary  circumstance 
arising  out  of  the  copper  and  gold  discoveries  then  fore- 
shadowed, subsequently  surrendered  to  the  colonists  the 
complete  management  of  their  own  revenues  and  all 
the  prerogative  rights  of  the  Crown,  except  the  power 
of  disallowance  of  Acts  of  the  local  legislatures,  the 
last  symbol  of  sovereignty.  We  shall  see  in  the  course 
of  my  narrative  how  by  this  wise  concession  all 
grievances  were  at  once  set  at  rest,  and  such  of  the 
colonial  dependencies  as  were  made  partakers  of  the 
boon  of  self-government  were  knit  together  in  love 
and  loyalty  to  the  mother  country,  ready  to  hold  out 
the  hand  for  equal  friendship,  and  even  to  assist  her  in 
difficulties  by  open  expression  of  sympathy,  and  reaily 
to  bear  their  part  in  the  exigencies  of  war  and  self- 
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defence,  on  this  condition  only,  that  they  themselves 
must  judge  of  the  fitting  time  and  mode  of  action. 
We  shall  now  be  better  prepared  to  judge  of  the  ad- 
minbterative  policy  of  Sir  Henry  Young,  and  to 
understand  how  public  opinion,  gradually  formed  by 
events,  reacted  on  our  rulers  in  unabling  tliem  to  steer 
the  colonists  throogh  tlie  perplexities  caused  by  the 
gold  diacoverias,  and  eventually  to  carry  through  an 
enlarged  and  partly  elective  Legislative  Council  the 
complete  Constitution  Act,  which  is  the  Charter  of  our 
liberties. 

The  foregoing  preliminary  remarks  have,  I  hope,  pre- 
pared the  reader  for  the  events  which  belong  to  the 
period  during  which  Sir  H.  E.  F.  Young  governed  this 
colony.  Moral  effects  resulting  in  a  change  of  public 
opinion,  both  in  England  and  here,  were  acting  in 
favor  of  the  political  phenomena.  I  have  now  to 
notice  a  great  advance  in  the  science  of  government 
which  was  effected  by  the  adoption  of  district  councils 
into  a  share  of  political  administration,  in  other  words 
by  the  decentralisation  of  the  powers  of  government. 
It  may  be  likened  to  the  change  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  religious  world  when  the  dissemination  of  truth 
in  spiritual  and  moral  matters  had,  by  several  acts  of 
toleration,  been  recognised  as  not  solely  dependent  on 
the  union  of  authority  in  a  State  church.  The  Christi- 
anity of  the  Bible  was  now  being  taught  by  other 
religious  bodies  outside  the  Established  Church,  and 
the  moral  emotions  of  the  masses  were  thereby  allowed 
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iuller  play.  The  repressive  system  in  religion  had 
.  failed  as  it  had  done  id  politics,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  central  influence  of  the  hierarchy  becom- 
ing diffused  among  a  number  of  independent  sects 
acted  with  more  vigor  from  the  new  centres  The 
advance  in  political  freedom,  for  which  the  period  now 
under  consideration  was  remarkable  in  our  colonial 
history,  was  not  due  to  any  one  Governor  or  to  any 
one  statesmen,  but  to  the  general  march  of  intellect.  In 
New  South  Wales,  as  the  older  and  more  important 
colony,  the  want  of  some  local  authority  in  distant  set- 
tlements to  advise  and  manage  public  improvements, 
for  which  the  Land  Sales  Acts  provided  the  funds, 
had  for  some  time  become  apparent  to  Colonial 
Ministers.  They  had  lately  acquired  control  over  the 
land  fund  by  an  amending  Act  ;  and  since  one-half  of 
the  net  proceeds  of  land  sales  was  devoted  to  work  of 
utility  and  it  waa  not  desirable  that  this  expenditure 
should  be  regulated  by  the  central  government,  who 
would  be  naturally  prone  to  improve  the  Capital  and 
surrounding  district  to  the  neglect  of  the  interests  of 
the  outlying  country,  the  Secretary  of  State  devised 
a  system  by  which  local  bodies  should  exercise  a  share 
in  the  u.-ie  of  the  land-fund.  I  wilt  not  attempt  to 
trace  with  whom  the  system  originated.  Probably 
several  minds  had  thought  the  matter  over,  for  we 
find  the  subject  of  district  councils  examined  at  great 
length  in  several  despatches  from  Secretaries  for  the 
colonies  to  the  Governors  of  New  South  Wales.     I 

C,oo-;Il' 
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shall  only  quote  passages  in  the  Colonial  Office  cor- 
respondence of  the  year  1850,  because  at  that  date  Sir 
Henry  Young  was  our  Governor,  On  Aagust  30th, 
1850,  Earl  Grey  happened  to  be  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  colonies,  and  in  forwarding  to  Sir  Charles 
Fitzroy,  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  the  Imperial 
Act  (13  X  14i  Vict,  c  59), "  an  Act  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  Her  Majesty's  Australian  Colonies,"  which 
was  the  Charter  under  which  we  were  enabled  to 
prepare  and  pass  our  Constitution  Act,  he  incidentally 
gives  expression  to  views  that  bear  out  the  statements 
I  have  made  as  to  the  connection  between  events  in 
Europe  and  the  more  liberal  sentiments  prevailing  as 
to  the  government  of  the  British  colonies.  Thus  he 
observes  in  the  7th  paragraph  of  his  despatch — "  These 
are  the  views  which  my  observation  of  public  affaire, 
and  especially  of  the  course  of  events  in  Europe  of  lat© 
years,  would  lead  me  to  impress  on  you  ;  they  are 
those  of  one  deeply  anxious  for  the  continuance  of 
that  advance  in  material  and  moral  prosperity  of 
which  the  Australian  colonies  have  on  the  whole 
exhibited  so  striking  an  example  ;  but  like  all  general 
views  they  must  be  received  subject  to  the  exigencies 
of  times  and  events."  In  the  18th  paragraph  "with 
regard  to  the  land  revenue,  I  am  aware,"  he  proceeds, 
"  that  much  jealousy  has  existed  of  its  being  appro- 
priated, as  it  hitherto  h&a  been,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Crown,  and  it  ia  therefore  necessary  that  I  should 
explain  that  though  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  I 
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now  transmit  to  you,  makes  no  alteration  in  the 
existing  law  upon  the  subject.  Her  Majesty's 
government  have  no  desire  to  exercise  any  con- 
trol over  the  appropriation  of  this  revenue 
beyond  that  which  is  necessary  in  oi-der  to 
insure  its  being  expended  on  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
legitimately  applicable,  and  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  justice  towards  those  from  whom  it  is  raised." 
He  subsequently  observes — "  Such  proportion  of  the 
revenue  as  is  not  required  for  immigration  ought  as 
far  as  possible  to  be  applied  in  local  improvements  in 
the  districts  in  which  it  arises."  A  despatch  to  Sir 
William  Denison  of  July  27,  1850,  gives  his  views 
more  at  length  on  the  application  of  the  land  fund. 
Earl  Grey,  in  arguing  against  the  policy  of  selling 
waste  lands  at  a  price,  instead  of  parcelling  them  out 
in  free  grants,  observes  —  "  But  as  the  object  of 
imposing  such  a  price  is  to  insure  the  gradual  dis- 
tribution of  land  to  settlers  as  it  is  wanted,  it  has 
always  been  my  opinion  that  the  sums  received  for  it 
should  be  ap[>lied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  add  to  the 
value  of  the  land  to  purchasers  who  mean  really  to 
occupy  and  improve  it.  The  popular  objections  to  the 
comparatively  high  price  which  has  for  some  years 
been  required  for  the  Crown  lands  in  the  Australian 
colonies,  would  in  my  judgment  be  well  founded ;  and 
it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  withdraw  from 
settlers  so  much  of  their  available  capital,  if  this  money 
were  not  in  fact  restored  to  them  \)^  \i*  \ife\T\^  a.\i-^l\e,d 
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in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  increase  the  value  of  tlie  land 
they  acquire."  I  learn  further  from  the  despatch  of 
Eirl  Grey  that  the  committee  of  Privy  Council  on  the 
proposed  constitution  of  the  Australian  colonies  had 
advised  that  "  whenever  local  bodies  are  constituted 
representing  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  districts, 
the  application  of  half  the  land  fund  to  objects  of  tbia 
kind  should  take  place  under  their  Buperintendence" 
(the  objects  being  public  improvements  of  the  nature 
of  roads,  streets,  and  bridges).  The  lesson  to  be 
gathered  from  the  despatches,  parts  of  which  I  hare 
just  quoted,  are  that  the  Home  Government  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  desirable  to  raise 
up  in  the  districts  local  bodies,  to  whom  should  be 
entrusted  the  direction  and  management  of  the  land 
fund  produced  by  sales  of  land  in  those  districts,  in 
order  to  guard  against  its  expenditure  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  capital,  where  naturally  the  greatest 
pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  central 
government  to  secure  the  outlay  for  improvements  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  seat  of  government  for  the  benefit  of 
the  larger  population  to  the  neglect  of  distant  interests. 
This  policy  became  the  more  urgent  whilst  a  system  of 
more  complete  self-govenmient  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
inaugurated,  in  order  that  the  weaker  administrative 
bodiea  in  the  districts  and  municipalities  apart  from 
the  capital,  might  have  their  legitimate  influence  in 
shaping  the  public  opinion,  on  which  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  Act  would  be  baaed. 
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A  spirit  of  independence  had  already  been  aroused 
in  South  Australia  by  the  attempts  of  Governor  Robe 
to  legislate  for  the  collection  of  royalties  on  minerala, 
and  also  in  matters  of  religion.  His  administrative 
proceedings,  however,  though  they  made  him  the  sub- 
ject of  much  odium  and  unf>opularity,  tended  to  the 
benefit  of  others,  fii-stly  by  awaking  men  to  a  sense  of 
their  political  rights,  and  next  by  moving  the  Home 
authorities  to  reconsider  the  subject  of  the  land 
revenues  in  the  Australian  colonies  generally,  at  a 
time  when  the  gold  discoveries  had  increa-sed  the 
importance  of  these  colonies,  and  rendered  it  obvious 
that  it  was  impossible  to  rule  such  distant  possessions 
from  Downing-street  when  eraei^encies  might  arise 
requirina  immediate  action.  It  must  be  recollected, 
the  average  duration  of  tlie  voyage  by  the  mail  ships 
from  England  to  Adelaide  was,  even  so  late  as  the 
year  1857,  nearly  sixty-six  days,  whilst  at  the  period 
under  consideration  it  was  much  longer.  These  cir- 
cumstances taken  together  afford  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  liberal  views  which  were  beginning  to 
work  towards  the  independence  of  colonies  which 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Suez  route  were  practically 
at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  rule  of  nearly  10,000 
miles.  Physical  causes  then,  in  themselves,  separately, 
uncontrollable,  produced  moral  effects  which,  acting  on 
many  different  minds,  brought  experiences  into  play 
that  resulted  in  complete  political  freedom  through  the 
instrumenta^lity  oi  Sir  Henry  Xoung  a.'(\4\v\&  aiVisMx, 
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who  were  guided  by  public  opiaion.  It  will  be  re- 
marked that  I  am  attributing  to  the  period  covered  by 
the  rule  of  Sir  Henry  Young  those  changes  which 
ultimately,  and  under  the  govemuient  of  his  successor 
Sir  Richard  MacDoimet,  resulted  in  giving  us  our  Con- 
stitution Act  of  185G.  But  it  wiil  also  be  seen  that  all 
the  principles  of  self-government  embodied  in  that  Act 
were  amply  discussed  and  prepared  in  1853,  when  the 
public  opinion  that  afterwards  really  controlled  the 
legislative  action  of  Sir  Richard  MacDonnel  was  fully 
and  irresistibly  formed.  I  must  now  revert  to  the 
subject  of  district  councils  established  by  Sir  Heury 
Young  in  1852,  viz.,  "An  Act  to  appoint  district 
councils  and  to  fletine  the  powers  thereof,"  passed  on 
November  25th  of  that  year.  It  cannot  bo  too 
forcibly  brought  to  notice  that  local  self-government 
contains  the  germ  of  the  political  strength  of  a  nation 
and  Is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  stability  of  free  states. 
District  councils,  as  they  are  established  in  this  colony, 
are  but  incipient  stages  of  s-  more  perfect  organisation^ 
which  time  and  enlarged  population  will  produce. 
They  certainly  by  their  adoption  relieved  the  central 
government  of  much  odium,  responsibility  and 
administrative  work.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  manage  the  expenditure  required  under  the  head  of 
roads,  streets,  and  bridges,  to  which  the  Crown 
moiety,  as  it  was  called  of  the  land  sales  fund  was 
applicable  without  local  advice  and  assistance,  so  as  to 
avoid    the  reality    or    at   least    the    iin\^M\a.\ACiU    A 
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favoritism  and  corruption.  Local  taxation,  which  was 
included  in  the  powers  given  to  the  local  bodies  and 
was  eventually  to  supply  the  place  of  the  subsidies 
from  the  general  revenues,  could  not  have  been 
resorted  to  without  the  intervention  of  local  elective 
bodies  and  absolute  local  self-control.  It  would  have 
been  invidious  if  not  absolutely  unconstitutional  to 
have  taxed  a  particular  district  for  the  erection  of  a 
brid<,'e  or  any  other  requbite  public  building,  whereas 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of 
a  pi-operly-conatituted  district  authority  to  tax  them- 
selves for  such  purpose  when  the  benefit  would 
be  cliiefiy  local.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  all 
municipal  government  should  be  founded,  and 
when  the  power  to  tax  for  local  improvements 
is  never  conferred  except  on  the  application 
of  the  residents  themselves,  and  when  moreover  a 
limit  to  taxation  is  a&signed  by  the  supreme  le^sla- 
ture,  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  rights  of 
property  are  safely  provided  for.  The  experience  of 
the  mother-country  pointed  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
delegation  of  power  and  also  suggested  the  mode  of  its 
accomplishment.  The  machinery  of  government  by 
this  system  of  the  division  of  moral  labor  and 
responsibility  becomes  more  complicated,  but  at  the 
same  time  more  perfect.  In  factories  the  division  of 
labor  produces  great  results.  In  a  military  body  the 
division  of  labor  is  brought  into  practice  by  the  for- 
mation  o/ eompanie.9  to  fotift\.Ve\mi\R  Ql^.tft^taa-ck.. 
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and  the  appointmetit  of  special  officers  to  govein  each 
small  body  strengthens  the  general  cohesion,  and 
renders  it  more  flexible.  The  study  of  the  operations 
of  niture  has  taught  us  that  simplicity  of  structure  in 
the  organic  world  is  concurrent  with  imperfect 
functions,  whilst  the  higher  grades  of  existence  are 
always  accompanied  \\'ith  and  accomplished  by 
complexity  of  structure.  So  we  find  in  political 
arrangements  that  a  government  in  which  all  power  is 
vested  in  a  single  individual,  who  is  thus  necessarily 
an  autocrat  and  a  despot — and  thw  is  manifestly  the 
simplest  of  all  forms  of  government — is  liable  to  sudden 
revolutions  and  anarchy,  as  in  Russia,  Turkey,  and 
even  until  lately  in  France.  In  such  case  a  State  may 
be  destroyed  by  the  issue  of  a  single  battle  when  its 
sovereign  is  ied  into  a  war.  In  England  and  America 
on  the  other  hand,  where  the  functions  of  government 
arc  dependent  on  the  co-operation  of  many  distinct 
political  forces,  the  sovereign  or  ruling  head  may  die, 
the  executive  government  of  the  central  authority  may 
resign  or  perish  in  some  great  catastrophe,  the 
Parliament  itself  may  be  rudely  dissolved;  and 
yet  the  wheels  o£  the  State  machinery  will 
not  cease  to  act.  Such  a  state  of  things  might 
come  to  pass  in  the  midst  of  a  foreign  war ;  it 
might  liappen  in  the  midst  of  civil  war  and  domestic 
troubles,  and  yet  the  English  people  as  a  body  politic 
would  still  continue  to  exist,  the  relation  of  society , 
would  still  be  maintflined,  and  the  various  political 
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bodies  would  still  cohere  to  sustain  and   uphold  the 
energies  of  the  nation. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  am  travelling  far  from  my 
subject,  but  I  am  not  desirous  of  writing  history  as  a 
mere  compiler  of  events  without  showing  their  inter- 
dependent relations ;  and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  course 
of  my  sketch  that  I  am  but  marking  the  stages  of 
progress  in  government  as  they  have  really  occurred 
in  South  Australia,  a  proper  understanding  of  which  is 
complementary  to  the  jwlitical  era  which  I  am 
approaching,  namely,  the  possession  of  complete  self- 
governing  powers  all  but  attained  in  the  year 
succeeding  the  establishment  of  a  certain  measure  of 
local  self-government,  when  Sir  Henry  Young,  in  the 
year  1H53,  suecufded  with  the  aid  of  a  legislative  body 
of  whom  two-thirds  were  elected  members  in  passing 
the  Parliament  Bill.  The  influence  of  public  opinion 
was  overweighted  on  that  occa.sion  by  what  was 
presumed  to  be  a  condition  imposed  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  represented  at  that  time  by  Sir  John 
Pakington,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  But 
although  then  overweighted  and  overborne,  public 
opinion  was  ripe  for  greater  concessions  and  resolved 
to  obtain  them.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  colonLsts 
of  South  Australia  reinforced  by  constant  arrivals  from 
England  of  men  imbued  with  the  reforming  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  themselves  accustomed  to  tlie  working  of 
free  institutions,  were  found  fit  to  enjoy  and  appreciate 
i^ai  complete  form  of  political  otgsi.nvaa,t\o^  wVvfift  -wci 
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now  possess.  Free  institutions  and  self-government 
can  only  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  a  law-abiding 
people,  who  respect  and  obey  the  law  in  the  full  con- 
sciousness that  bad  laws  are  better  than  anarchy  and 
violence,  since  bad  laws  can  be  speedily  amended  or 
repealed  when  the  sovereign  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  themselves,  without  resorting  to  extreme 
courses.  In  illustration,  I  may  mention  that  in  the  year 
1852  Sir  Henry  Young  assembled  the  Legislative 
Council  for  a  single  session  of  a  single  day,  and  passed 
the  Bullion  Act  through  all  its  stages  and  made  it  law 
by  giving  it  his  sanction  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty, 
■when  the  delay  of  a  day  might  have  been  fatal  to  some 
leading  commercial  firms.  In  like  manner  in  the 
year  1883,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Premier  of 
England,  passed  the  "  Explosives  Bill "  through  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  one  day,  April  9th,  and 
it  became  law  at  noon  the  next  day,  when  it  received 
the  Royal  assent  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
plexity of  the  machinery  of  Government  in  England 
to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  its  perfection  is  shown 
by  the  ease  and  suddenness  with  which  in  special 
emergencies  all  its  powers  can  be  brought  to  a  focus 
and  give  immediate  effect  to  the  will  of  the  people; 
for  unless  both  Hoases  of  Parliament  had  felt  certain 
of  the  pressure  from  without  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  obtain  unanimity  of  action.  At  this 
stage  of  my  hiistorical  sketch  it  may  be  well  to 
strengthen  my  position  by  remarking  that  to  stek  to 
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change  opinions  by  laws  is  worse  than  futile.  It  not 
only  fails,  but  it  causes  a  reaction  which  leaves  tlie 
opinions  stronger  than  ever.  First  alter  the  opinion 
and  then  you  may  alter  the  law.  Very  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  reforms  which  instead  of  being- 
suggested  by  the  people  are  bestowed  on  them  by  the 
political  classes.  In  the  somewhat  lengthened  account  I 
have  given  of  the  motives  which  prevailed  in  bringing 
ahoiit  the  establishment  of  district  councils,  I  have 
departed  from  the  chronological  order  of  events  since 
the  "  Act  to  appoint  District  Councils  and  to  define  the 
powers  thereof"  became  law  on  November  25th, 
1852,  several  months  after  the  passing  of  the  Bullion 
Act.  But  I  was  desirous  of  showing  the  changes  in 
public  opinion  in  England  and  the  counsels  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  which,  reacting  in  South  Australia, 
enabled  Sir  Henry  Young  to  throw  himself  into  the 
scale  of  colonial  interests  when  he  introduced  and 
sanctioned  that  Act  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty ; 
although  had  he  regarded  the  question  from  a  strictly 
Imperial  point  of  view,  he  might  have  felt  it  bis  duty 
to  reserve  the  Bill  for  the  Royal  assent.  To  proceed 
now  with  the  history  of  that  famous  Act,  which  is 
probably  forgotten  by  the  colonists,  although  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  to  its  successful  operation  they  owe 
the  sound  basis  and  prosperous  condition  of  their 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  at  the  present  time. 
I  find  that  our  mineral  resources  began  to  attract 
notice  as  early  ss  the  year  1843,  when  the  first  copper 
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ore  was  discovered  at  Kapunda,  a  district  some  fifty 
miles  north  of  Adelaide.  Two  years  later  a  rich  deposit 
of  the  same  metal  was  discovered  at  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  miles  in  the  same  direction,  and  was  worked 
as  the  celebrated  Burra  Burra  Mine.  The  land  on 
which  these  mines  are  situated  was  soon  purchased 
under  the  special  survey  system  of  which  I  have 
previously  given  an  account.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
these  discoveries,  and  of  other  indications  of  mineral 
deposits,  that  the  royalties  question  gave  rise  to  coiTes- 
pondence  between  Governor  Grey,  Governor  Robe,  and 
the  Colonial  Office  in  EIngland  ;  the  home  Government 
contending  that  certain  dues  called  royalties  were 
leviable  by  the  Crown  on  the  ores  raised  from  lands 
sold  in  South  Australia,  The  result  of  this  claim  I 
have  given  in  tlie  preceding  chapter.  It  is  not  part  of 
my  plan  to  give  the  details  of  the  effects  on  our 
resources  and  revenues  produced  by  the  export  of 
copper  ore,  but  it  will  elucidate  my  subject  to  state 
that  in  the  year  1851,  the  period  in  which  the  gold 
discoveries  in  the  colonies  of  Victoria  and  New  South 
"Wales  began  to  operate  on  the  industries  and  political 
position  of  South  Australia,  the  export  of  minerals, 
chiefly  copper,  amounted  to  £310,910  ;  and  in  the  next 
year  to  £374,778,  But  the  discovery  of  our  copper  de- 
posits had  no  disturbing  eflect  on  our  colonial  industries 
On  the  contrary,  they  advanced  wages  and  profits  and 
augmented  our  population  through  increased  land 
sales,  which  furnished  the  funds  for  the  importation  of 
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labor.  The  gold  discoveries,  however,  in  New  South 
Wales,  in  1851,  and  subsequently  the  still  richer 
deposits  in  the  province  of  Victoiia,  produced  a  rush  of 
the  population  of  South  Australia  to  the  diggings,  as 
the  goklfields  were  called,  causing  the  absolute  stoppi^e 
of  all  farming  operations  and  of  all  trades  and  manu- 
facturing industries.  Gold  had  been  discovered  in 
South  Australia  many  years  before,  but  it  had  not  been 
worked  in  profitable  quantities,  and  it  wa-s  afterwards 
found  at  Echunga,  as  stated  by  the  Colonial  Secretary 
in  a  report  dated  August  25th,  1852,  which  will  be 
subsequently  referred  to.  In  New  South  Wales,  which 
at  that  time  promised  to  be  the  greatest  gold-producing 
region,  the  discovery  of  those  riches  fell  like  a  tenible 
calamity.  It  completely  upset  the  relations  between 
labor  and  capital.  Then  came  the  extraordinary 
discoveries  in  Victoria,  which  threatened  to  de^pulate 
South  Australia.  The  attraction  to  the  diggings  was 
irresistible.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  described  the 
year  as  "  one  of  unusual  interest  and  anxiety  to  the 
mercantile  community,  on  account  of  the  unprecedented 
crisis  which  had  taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  the 
colony,  threatening  to  all  human  appearance  universal 
ruin."  Credit  was  destroyed,  trade  paralysed,  the 
public  finances  undermined,  and  a  feeling  of  alarm  and 
insecurity  prevailed.  The  state  of  South  Australia  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1851  can  only  be  realised  by 
referring  to  the  reports  of  the  banks,  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  leading  articles  in  the  public  press. 
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The  Government  Customs  returns  and  financial  reports 
all  told  the  same  tale ;  one  which  fully  justified  the 
alarm  and  anxiety  then  prevailing,  but  now  only  matter 
of  history.  Men  at  the  present  date — although  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony  is  largely  owing  to  the  influx 
of  gold  brought  into  the  colony  by  return  diggers,  and 
by  the  gold  escorts  established  in  1852  to  enable  the 
successful  South  Australian  diggers  to  transmit  their 
hard-earned  treasure  to  their  families  without  them- 
selves quitting  the  scene  of  their  labor — men,  I  say,  at 
the  present  date  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  believe  the 
state  of  excitement  then  prevailing  amongst  the  owners 
of  property  with  the  prospect  of  absolute  ruin 
staring  them  in  the  face,  a  calamity  averted  by  a 
Governor  catling  to  his  aid  the  united  intelligence  and 
mercantile  experience  of  those  usually  in  opposition  to 
all  the  mea-sures  of  a  Government  supposed  to  repre- 
sent and  to  regard  Imperial  interests  as  paramount  to 
colonial  interests.  The  pastoral  lords  found  their 
flocks  without  shepherds,  and  their  banking  credits 
suddenly  restricted  in  the  face  oi'  rapidly  rising  rates 
of  wages  and  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Small 
farmers  sold  or  mortgaged  their  properties  to  obtain 
the  means  of  joining  in  the  rush  to  Forest  Creek  and 
Mount  Alexander,  then  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
goldfinders  in  Victoria.  Riding  through  deserted 
districts  the  traveller  would  see  the  cottage  and  garden 
with,  in  general,  a  small  wheat  stack  left  for  the 
support   of    the   wife   and   family,  but   no   male   in- 
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habitants.  They  were  off  to  the  diggings.  Bankers 
found  the  gold  in  their  vaults,  which  was  to  enable 
them  to  pay  their  notes  on  demand,  rapidly  diminish- 
ing and  flowing  off  to  Victoria,  either  in  the  purses  of 
the  diggers,  or  to  maintain  tlie  solvability  of  the  head 
establbhments  in  the  neighboring  colonies,  of  which 
they  were  for  the  most  part  only  the  representative 
branches.  Wholesale  and  retail  dealers  and  importers 
found  their  stores  full  of  unsaleable  goods,  and  their 
assistants  gone  or  eager  to  join  in  the  rush.  Govern- 
ment servants  and  housewives  throughout  the  colony 
found  the  cost  of  living  suddenly  enhanced,  and  them- 
selves in  debt  for  the  necessaries  of  life ;  renis  had 
fallen,  and  small  holdings  were  unsaleable  at  any 
price. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  South  Australia  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1852,  and  such  was  the 
crisis  which  Sir  Henry  Young  was  called  upon  to 
avert.  In  support  of  this  view,  which  I  can  personally 
vouch,  I  will  produce  proofs.  Statistical  records  are 
but  dry  details  representing  the  classification  of  events, 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual ;  they  are  one  of  the 
inventions  of  modem  civilisation,  and  are  really  the 
classified  experiences  of  communities,  from  w^hioh 
general  laws  may  be  deduced,  showing  the  certain  but 
silent  and  invisible  workings  of  evolution  in  all  the 
departments  of  human  history.  To  these  I  shall 
appeal,  for  fortunately  for  my  case  tables  of  statistics 
showing  the  progress  of  the  several  industries  began 
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before  tiiis  date  to  be  carefully  prepared.  But  I  have 
before  me  a  task  the  results  of  whicli  cannot  be 
included  in  this  chapter,  already  long  enouf^h  to  try 
the  patience  of  my  readers.  Reserving  then  the 
farther  history  of  the  colony  as  told  in  the  inti'odue- 
tioD  and  operation  of  a  measure  which  completely  met 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  for  another  chapter,  I  shall 
close  this  statement  by  giving  the  words  in  which 
the  Governor  explained  his  position  and  opened  the 
special  session  of  the  Legislative  Council  on  January 
28th,  1852.  Suffice  it  to  add,  in  the  words  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  "  The  effect  of  this  measure 
was  little  short  of  miraculous."  Sir  Henry  Young 
addressed  the  Legislative  Council  in  a  speech  of  which 
I  shall  only  quote  a  few  [laragraplis.  He  said  : — "  A 
Bill  will  be  laid  before  you  to  enable  the  banks  tem- 
porarily, in  addition  to  tl:e  notes  issued  by  them  and 
now  in  circulation  within  the  province,  to  issue  notes 
in  exchange  for,  or  to  the  amount  of,  any  gold  bullion 
purchased  or  acquired  by  the  hanks,  at  a  fixed  rate ; 
to  entitle  persons  to  demand  from  the  banks  notes  in 
exchange  for  bullion  at  a  fixed  value  ;  to  enable  the 
banks  to  pay  and  satisfy  demands  upon  them  in  bullion 
at  a  fixed  rate  ;  and  to  make  the  notes  of  the  banks  a 
legal  tender  except  at  the  banks,  so  long  as  the  notes 
are  paid  on  demand  in  specie  or  in  bullion."  "  The 
Bill  also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  assay 
office,  in  onler,  on  payment  of  the  cost  of  assay,  to 
facilitate  to  the  banks  and  other  buyers  and  sellers  of 
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bullion  the  ascertaining  of  the  weight  and  finenesa  of 
bullion  sent  there  for  assay."  "  During  the  limited  and 
probably  very  short  tirae  which  must  unavoidably 
elapse  before  the  arrival  of  importations  of  the  coin  of 
the  realm  can  be  expected,  the  Bill  is  intended  to 
uphold  the  solvency  of  the  banks  against  the  probable 
results  of  a  drain  of  their  coined  specie,  to  alleviate 
the  inconveniences  of  an  alleged  scarcity  of  the  circu- 
lating medium,  and  to  encourage  the  return  to  the 
province  of  those  persons  who  have  procured  gold  in 
the  adjacent  colonies,  and  who  may  desire  to  invest  it 
in  South  Australia."  "  The  banking,  commercial, 
trading,  and  other  monied  classes  of  the  community, 
and  also  my  official  advisers  in  Council,  concur  in  the 
utility  and  ui^ncy  of  the  specific  measure  now^  intro- 
duced." 

The  proofs  of  the  statements  describing  the  state  of 
the  colony  prior  to  the  pa8sir.g  of  thf  Bullion  Act  were 
r&ser^'ed  tor  this  chapter  of  my  narrative.  It  \vill  be 
seen  that  the  Government  were  fully  justified  in  the 
course  they  took,  although  it  was  opposed  to  the  strict 
interpretation  of  the  maxims  of  political  economy,  for 
without  question  the  currency  was  tampered  with  in 
the  remedy  applied  to  meet  conditions  which  no 
human  sagacity  could  have  foreseen,  and  this  affords 
the  reply  to  the  disciples  of  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo. 
The  book  of  statistics  of  South  Australia  for  the  year 
18oC,  published  in  18-57,  is  a  record  which  may  be  relied 
on.     From  its  pages  we  learn  that  a  census  was  taken 
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on  Janiiary  1st,  I80I,  by  which  it  was  ascertained  that 

the  population  numbered  03,700  persons  of  all  ages 
and  of  both  sexes.  The  males  were  35,302.  Deducting 
from  this  total  male  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
^e,  consisting  of  11, (JOS  individuals  of  that  sex,  there 
would  remain  23,039  males.  But  this  total  includes 
the  ajjtd  and  intirm,  and  men  of  sufficient  means  to 
prevent  them  from  leaving  their  homes  in  the  general 
rush  to  the  diggings,  which  was  soon  about  to 
commence.  If  then  we  subject  the  number  of  adult 
males  to  the  further  correction  of  one-fifth  for  non- 
effectives, we  find  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  colony 
reduced  to  a  total  of  18,911.  The  South  Australian 
diggers  then  might  probably  have  amountetl  to  this 
number.  The  emigration  by  sea,  imperfect  as  the 
returns  would  be,  is  stated  at  G,025.  The  others  to 
the  number  of  12,886  men  must  have  travelled  over- 
land, if  so  large  a  number  as  18,911  really  left  us  for 
temporary  work  at  the  diggings.  It  would  detract 
from  the  value  of  my  testimony  if  I  were  to  assume 
that  this  estimate  is  anything  but  an  approximation. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  observed,  "  It  is  perhaps 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  at  least  l.'>,000  to  20,000 
individuals  left  South  Australia  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  gold  mania"  (see  their  report  for  18-31  in  South 
Australkm  Register  of  Augu.st  5th,  1852).  AH  that  I 
insist  upon  is  that  the  greater  part  of  our  useful  labor 
left  us  for  the  diggings  in  1851,  and  this  of  course 
involves  the  cessation  of  all  industrial  production.  But 
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other  consequences  followed.  Each  man  must  have 
taken  with  him  on  an  average  ten  pounds  in  specie  to 
pay  his  travelling  expenses,  and  provide  the  necessaries 
of  life  until  his  labor  at  the  diggings  should  be  pro- 
ductive. This  amounted  to  a  drain  of  gold  sovereigns 
from  the  bank  vaults.  Every  bank-note  in  the 
possession  of  the  intending  emigrant  would  be 
converted  into  coin  a^i  the  only  circulating  medium  on 
which  he  coiiid  rely  over  the  border.  Taking  the 
lowest  estimate  of  15,000  emigrants,  this  would  imply  a 
drain  on  the  banks  of  £150,000.  Such  a  drain  as  this 
involved  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  banks  of 
restricting  their  note  circulation  and  of  diminishing 
their  discounts  of  commercial  bills,  which  had  the 
eflect  of  paiulysing  trade,  and  left  the  already  glutted 
markets  without  purchasers  for  their  commodities. 
Home  stocks  and  goods  of  all  kinds  were  reduced  in 
price,  so  as  to  become  unsaleable  at  a  profit.  This 
condition  of  the  money  market  is  rendered  palpable  by 
(juoting  the  bank  returns  for  January  of  1852,  which 
give  the  following  results  as  the  total  of  the  three 
banks,  namely,  deposit!*,  £211,007 ;  notes  in  circulation, 
£84,005 ;  bills  under  discount  and  other  securities, 
£C0C,82C;  coin,  £97,000.  TbLs  means  trading  by 
bills,  small  cash  credits,  a  note  circulation  far  below 
the  wants  of  the  colony,  and  a  dangerous  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  coined  money  in  the  bank  vaults. 
Add  to  this  ill-omened  picture  the  fact  that  the  foreign 
exchanges  were  greatly  against  the  colony  since  the 
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imports  for  the  three  years  of  18+9,  18.50,  18ol  taken 
together  amounted  to  £2,135,897,  whilst  the  exports 
tor  the  same  period  were  only  £1,.775,757,  leaving  the 
balance  against  the  colony  equal  to  £o60,140  on  the 
three  years'  transactions.  These  figures  are  quoted 
from  the  Government  tables  in  Mr.  Harcua's  book. 
When  the  colony  buys  more  than  it  .sells  the  difference 
must  be  made  tip  in  specie  or  in  re-exportation  of 
imports,  and  in  the  meantime  the  exchange  rules 
a^inst  the  colony.  During  these  arrangements  the 
colonial  producer  for  exportation,  whether  of  wool, 
copper,  wheat,  or  other  farm  produce  tor  which  he 
has  to  obtain  cash  in  the  colony  to  pay  wages  and  for 
the  necessaries  ot  life,  and  trade,  has  to  pay  heavily  to 
hw  banker  in  the  shape  of  discount  on  the  bills 
he  sells  to  the  bank.  Money  at  such  times  is  said 
to  be  tight,  and  those  who  want  to  buy  it  must 
pay  for  it. 

The  genera!  tightness  of  the  monqy  market  mny  be' 
judged  amongst  other  tacts  by  the  amount  registered 
as  borrowed  on  mortgages  ot  real  property  during 
1S51  ;  and  thb  shows  a  total  of  £197,788  43.  Id.,  and 
in  the  jjrevious  year  had  amounted  to  £140,6-50  la.  9d. ; 
debts  which  probably  in  great  part  it  not  wholly 
must  be  added  to  the  liabilities  of  1851  The 
indebtedness  of  the  colonists  to  the  banks  and  to 
capitalists  may  be  estimated  at  considembly  more  than 
£16  a  head  of  the  whole  p()pulation — men,  wemen,  and 
children.     Thus : — 

Cooylc 
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IndebtednesB  to  the  butks  for  failla  auder 

diBCMnnt      £606,826 

Borrowsd    oa  mottgaKe-i    of  Lind   during 

1850  and  1851  33S,«J8 

LiabilitieB  of  individnnlB  b;  billa  of  aale. 

JiidKTUeuta,^.,inl83l 70,631 

Total  £1,01S,8!I& 

This  divided  by  the  total  population,  63,700.  will 
bear  out  the  statement,  and  it  takes  no  account  of 
book  debts  and  bills  discounted  outride  the  banks. 

All  these  circumstances  considered  show  that  the 
colony  of  South  Australia  was  in  a  very  critical 
commercial  and  monetary  position  at  the  time  our 
laborers  were  leaving  us  for  the  gold-diggings  of 
Victoria ;  and  being  fully  laid  before  the  government 
in  memorials  and  statements  from  bankers  and 
merchants,  justified  the  passing  of  some  unusual 
measure  of  legislation  to  subtain  mercantile 
solvability  and  secure  the  return  of  the  diggers  to 
South  Australia  with  their  hard-earned  golden  harvest 
which  they  were  reaping  at  Mount  Alexander  and 
Forest  Creek.  The  Bullion  Act  has  been  criticised  by 
the  political  economist,  and  no  doubt  in  some  i'esi>ects 
it  was  a  departure  froin  the  principles  of  that  science, 
for  a  science  it  was  made  when  in  the  year  177C  Adam 
Smith  published  his  immortal  work  under  the  title  of 
"  Wealth  of  Nations."  The  phenomena  of  wealth  and 
also  of  society  at  large  were  classified  by  liim  and 
arranged  under  their  various  forms ;  b.\!^  the 
circumstances   which   gave   rise   to   the  invention  of 
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money  and  the  changes  in  its  value.  The  range  of 
exposition  of  the  principles  which  govern  the  whole 
working  of  our  political,  social,  and  religious  systems, 
displayed  a  power  of  thought,  obsen'ation,  and 
generalisation  which  no  writer  had  previously 
exhibited,  and  which  no  student  of  the  science  of 
political  economy  has  since  been  able  to  gainsay.  The 
Bullion  Act  of  South  Australia  was  an  attempt  to 
interfere  by  legislation  with  the  currency  and  the  laws 
of  demand  and  supply  ;  but  it  was  an  attempt  which 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  bankers,  merchants, 
and  others  engaged  in  production  and  trade  declared 
to  be  necet-sary  to  meet  an  unforseen  emergency,  and 
it  was  justified  by  the  result.  It  proved  a  great 
success.  Sir  Henry  Young  records  this  united 
testimony  in  his  opening  address  which  I  have 
previously  quoted.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
their  published  report  in  August,  1852,  after  a  six 
months'  tiial  of  the  Act  declared  that  its  effects  were 
little  short  of  miraculous.  "  Credit  and  confidence 
were  almost  instantimeously  restored."  "The  most 
sanguine  could  only  have  calculated  that  it  would 
break  our  fall — that  it  would  save  the  colony  from 
general  bankruptcy."  And  they  add,  "  It  has  been  the 
instrument  of  averting  general  bankruptcy.  By  its 
wise  and  salutary  operation  our  population  who  were 
attracted  to  the  goldfields  have  returned  to  spend  and 
invest  their  treasures  in  this  colony."  Frequent 
mention  has  hitherto  been  made  of  the  Bullion  Act — 
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an  Act  which  no  longer  appears  on  our  Statute  book, 
having  long  since  expired ;  its  Jife  having  been 
limited  in  the  fii"st  instance  to  twelve  months.  Few- 
persons  in  South  Australia  probably  have  ever  heard 
of  it,  and  many  who  are  in  the  passession  of  a 
competency  are  unaware  of  tlie  impetus  which  it  gave 
to  the  production  of  wealth  and  of  unexampled 
prosperity. 

We  have  been  justly  proud  of  our  copper  and  other 
mineral  exports.  The  BuiTa  mine,  and  the  Kapunda 
mine,  have  been  described  as  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
And  their  produce  for  the  ten  years  ending  1852,  was 
valued  at  a  total  of  £1,9;14,38S,  which,  with  some  fluc- 
tuations, has  been  greatly  exceeded  if  we  compare  the 
decennial  periods  ending  18C2,  1872,  and  1882,  with 
the  firet  ten  years  of  the  discovery  of  our  copper 
deposits.  In  one  year,  1852,  the  quantity  of  gold-dust 
brought  into  South  Australia  by  land  and  sea,  the 
most  part  of  it  being  produced  by  the  labor  of  our 
diggers  who  returned  with  the  fruits  of  their  enter- 
prise, and  invested  their  earnings  in  the  purchase  of 
land  and  other  industrial  speculations,  could  not  have 
been  less  than  one  million  and  a  half  of  sterling 
money.  If  we  reflect  that  this  prodigious  accession  to 
the  capital  of  a  colony  numbering  at  the  close  of  the 
year  about  G8,CC3  persons,  and  that  this  sum  may  be 
estimate<l  clear  of  out-goings — absolute  net  profit  in 
short — for  it  was  brought  here  or  sent  here,  as  the 
savings  of  men  who  had  paid  the  cost  of  living  exclu- 
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Bive  of  this  amount,  we  must  be  prepared  to  a^lmit 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  was  advanced  in  a 
greater  degree  by  the  influx  of  gold  in  one  year  than 
could  possibly  have  been  the  case  by  the  nearly  equal  , 
gross  amount  of  the  export  of  minerals  raised  in  South 
Australia  in  the  ten  preceding  years.  The  exports  of 
colonial  produce  in  the  form  of  wool,  breadstuffs,  and 
minerals  during  1852,  reaching  a  total  of  £736,899, 
afford  a  measure  of  the  value  of  the  capital  invested  in 
those  industries.  And  these  interests  suffered  greatly 
from  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  their  most  useful 
labor,  yet  the  vragea  fund  of  the  colony  was  not  drawn 
upon  by  the  absent  laborers,  and  thus  the  disbui-se- 
ments  on  account  of  capital  invested  in  such 
colonial  industries  were  proportionally  saved ; 
whilst  nature  was  causing  the  wool  and  wheat 
to  grow.  In  this  way  the  return  labor,  accompanied 
with  a  sum  in  gold  bullion,  which  the  Govemmeot 
Assay  Office  announced  as  exceeding  in  one  year  the 
value  of  £1,462,8-36,  more  than  counter-balanced  any 
losses  sustained  by  the  colony  in  the  non- employment 
of  the  usual  labor  during  the  exodus.  The  value  of  all 
fixed  property  and  also  of  our  flocks  and  herds  was 
greatly  augmented  as  soon  as  the  diggers  returned ; 
and  not  only  was  this  the  case  but  commerce  and  trade 
revived.  The  Bullion  Act  effected  all  these  results, 
since  it  gave  a  high  marketable  value  to  gold-dust,  and 
in  this  way  brought  back  our  labor  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months.      The  unerring  causes  wViich  tW  '5ci^\^\<3ii. 
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economist  would  fain  have  invoked  as  sufficient  to 
secure  the  influx  of  specie  and  restore  the  circulation 
and  exchanges  to  healthy  conditions,  would  doubtless 
have  operated  to  bring  about  a  return  to  plenty  and 
prosperity ;  but  it  would  have  been  a  very  tardy 
result.  They  would  have  failed,  moreover,  to  bring 
about  a  return  of  our  labor,  which  to  the  number  of 
18,000  of  the  best  bone  and  sinew  of  the  colony  had 
left  us,  and  these  men  if  lost  to  the  colony  would  have 
invested  their  earnings  in  the  province  of  Victoria, 
whilst  disaster  would  have  overtaken  one  or  more  of  our 
colonial  banks,  and  many  of  our  ablest  and  leading 
merchants  and  capitalists  must  have  taken  refuge  in 
the  Insolvent  Court.  A  bold,  unusual,  and  immediate 
remedy  was  called  for,  and  Sir  Henry  Young  and  his 
executive  advisers  took  counsel  of  the  whole  colony, 
and  loyally  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  colonists,  fully 
impressed  with  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  the  course 
adopted. 

The  Legislative  Council  was  summoned  to  a  special 
session  of  one  day  to  discuss  a  single  measure.  The 
Bullion  Act,  No.  1  of  1852,  became  law  in  one  and  the 
same  day,  and  was  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  a 
legislative  body  which  had  come  into  existence  only 
the  previous  year.  It  was  the  first  fruits  of  the  con- 
cessions made  by  the  Imperial  Government  of 
representative  institutions.  Its  great  principles 
consisted  in  establishing  a  market  in  South  Australia 
for  gold-dust  at  a  fixed  price  far  in  advance  of  the  price 
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obtainable  by  the  digger  from  the  bullion  merchant  in 
Victoria  or  Adelaide  :  and  in  order  to  induce  the  sale 
the  banks  were  authorised  to  issue  their  own  notes  as 
a  legal  tender  in  exchange  for  gold  presented  to  them 
to  an  extent  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  stampei] 
gold  ingots  received  from  the  Assay  Office  at  a  value 
fixed  by  law  at  7ls.  the  ounce  weight  of  standard  gold. 
Standard  gold  at  the  royal  mint  in  London  contains 
22  carats  of  fine  gold  to  the  ounce  weight,  alloyed  with 
two  carats  of  copper  to  harden  the  gold  sufficiently  to 
render  it  workable  into  sovereigns.  The  minted 
sovereign  contains  113.001  grains  of  fine  gold,  valued 
by  law  at  twenty  silver  shillings ;  and  the  value  o(  a 
single  grain  of  standard  gold  is  2.1238d.  nearly. 
Roughly,  every  grain  of  such  gold  may  he  said  to  be 
worth  2d.  1  have  given  these  figures  because  the 
Bullion  Act  was  found  to  require  amendment  in  some 
particulars,  which  I  shall  presently  relate,  arising  out 
of  the  excessive  quantities  of  gold  placed  in  the  bank* 
in  the  form  of  bullion,  and  other  causes.  But  before  I 
refer  further  to  the  Amending  Act,  No.  li  of  1852,  it 
will  be  re  [iiLsite  to  give  a  narrative  of  the  working 
and  effect  of  the  Act  which  it  amended.  The  first 
step  taken  by  the  government  had  been  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Assay  Office  in  Adelaide,  under  the  control 
and  management  of  Mr.  B.  Herschell  Babbage,  who 
was  appointed  Government  assayer,  and  furnished  with 
every  refiuisite  and  assistance  according  to  Kia  o'tni. 
apeciScations  and  conditioaa.     The   Asaay  O^-c^  ■«»» 
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opened  for  the  receipt  of  gold-dust  on  February  lOtb, 
only  thirteen  days  from  the  passing  of  the  Bullion  Act, 
and  it  continued  in  full  working  order  till  the  last 
receipt  of  gold-dust  on  February  15th,  18o3,  during 
which  period  the  total  gold  deposited  amounted  to 
412,01)6  ozs.  10  dwts.  14  grs.,  which  valued  at  71b.  the 
ounce,  gives  £1,462,830  3a.  Gd.  The  returns  from  the 
Assay  Office  now  before  me  show  that  the  first  receipt  of 
gold  into  the  office  was  made  on  February  10th,  1852, 
and  amounted  to  2,910  ozs.  8  dwt£.9  grs.  The  office  being 
open  two  days  in  every  week,  gold  continued  to  flow 
in  for  assay.  Then  followed  the  establishment  of  an 
overland  gold  escort  service  from  the  Victorian  diggings 
to  Adelaide,  which  was  soon  seen  to  be  a  useful  and  per- 
haps necessary  adjunct  to  the  successful  operation  of 
the  Bullion  Act,  since  without  it  the  Soutli  Australian 
diners  must  have  sent  their  gold-dust  by  Yictorian 
escort  to  be  shipped  at  Melbourne  for  Adelaide,  passing 
through  several  hands  in  its  passage  to  their  families. 
That  the  diggers  would  have  sent  their  earnings  to  the 
Adelaide  Assay  Office  by  sea  had  there  been  no  land 
escort  would  have  been  determined  by  the  superior 
price  which  it  brought  over  and  above  that  obtainable 
in  Melbourne.  In  Melbourne  gold-dust  found  a  market 
at  from  55s.  to  60s.  the  ounce,  whereas  in  Adelaide  the 
Bullion  Act  had  rained  its  value  to  71s.  the  ounce.  But 
when  established,  the  gold  escort,  aa  a  means  of  trans- 
port, was  naturally  preferred  by  the  digger  from  the 
greater  reliance  plticed  on  the  safety  of  this  mode  of 
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remittance,  and  taking  all  the  contingent  charges  into 
account,  on  its  cheaper  transmission.  The  first  gold 
brought  by  Adelaide  escort  was  carried  free  of  charge. 
It  was  afterwards  subject  to  a  charge  of  2  per  cent., 
reckoned  at  Is.  4d.  the  ounce ;  and  thU  was  reduced  in 
May,  185-$,  to  6d.  the  ounce.  Before  the  escort  service 
wa-s  projected  the  Government  had  resolved  on  a  large 
reduction  in  the  members  of  the  police  force,  as  it  was 
deemed  that  the  inducements  for  the  diggings  could 
only  be  counteracted  by  a  greatly  increased  rate  of  pay, 
Tvhieh,  in  the  gloomy  prospects  of  the  colonial  revenue, 
it  wa.s  not  contiidered  would  be  sate  or  judicious;  and 
this  re<luction  was  the  les-i  objectionnble  from  the 
certainty  that  the  scum  and  roughs  of  the  colony,  having 
mingled  in  the  general  rush,  there  was  less  need  of  a 
strong  protective  police.  This  reduction  at  first  placed 
a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Government  when  it  was 
proposed  to  them  to  undertake  the  escort  service 
through  the  means  of  the  mounted  police.  However, 
this  was  overruled  when  in  consultation  with  Mr, 
Tolmer,  the  head  of  the  police  force,  it  was  seen 
that  the  first  escort,  considered  as  a  mere  experiment, 
could  be  formed  of  fewer  men  than  at  first  was  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary,  Mr.  Tolmer,  the  head  of  the  police 
force,  willingly  undertook  the  duty  with  comparatively 
a  very  small  force,  and  he  was  despatched  for  Mount 
Alexander  about  February  10th.  He  returned  to 
Adelaide  on  March  19th  following  with  5,190  ozs.  of 
gold-dust.     Before  the  return  of  the  escort  the  data 
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furnished  by  the  Government  &ssayer  showed  that  up- 
wards of  12,204  oza.  of  gold  had  been  deposited  in  the 
office  between  February  10th  and  March  IGth,  1852, 
and  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  the  Collector 
of  Customs  reported  the  arrival  by  sea  of  28,087  ozs. 
of  bullion.  It  was  evident,,  then,  that  gold-dust  had 
found  its  way  into  the  colony  irrespectively  of  the 
escort,  and  even  before  the  passing  nf  the  Act  which 
gave  it  a  fixed  and  superior  value,  from  what  sources 
or  by  what  route  I  cannot  discover.  It  may  or  it  may 
not  have  been  sent  by  speculators  after  the  high  price 
had  been  ascertained  on  the  passing  of  the  Bullion  Act 
on  Januarj'  2Sth,  which  is  highly  probable ;  but  some 
portion  may  have  been  sent  by  successful  diggers  to 
their  friends  by  sea  aa  well  as  overland.  After  the 
first  successful  trial  of  the  overland  escort  tliat  mode 
of  transmission  seems  to  have  been  preferred  by  the 
Adelaide  diggers,  and  each  arrival  brought  larger  sup- 
plies to  the  Assay  Office.  The  second  escort  on  May 
Cth  deposited  as  much  as  18,001  ozs.  15  dwt;  the  third 
brought  28,090  ozs.  10  dwt.  Then  24,703  ozs..  followed 
successively  by  30,443  ozs.  10  dwt.  and  42,007  ozs, 
S  dwt.,  until  on  November  20th,  1842,  the  monthly 
produce  by  escort  rose  to  43,944  ozs.  10  dwt.,  which  I 
find  is  the  largest  amount  brought  in  any  one  month 
by  escort.  Eighteen  escorts  in  all  continued  to  dej)osit 
their  golden  treasures  until  December  21st,  lHo3,  when 
the  service  was  discontinued,  as  this  last  escort 
brought  over  on  that  day   rmly  3,000  ozs,   15  dwt,, 
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luaking  up  a  total  of  328,-50d  ozs.  19  dwt.,  equivaleot 
at  713.  the  ounce  to  a  money  value  of  £1,166,207  nearly. 
I  have  stated  that  the  total  weight  of  gold-dust 
received  into  the  Assay  Office  from  its  opening  to  its 
last  receipt  on  February  15th,  1853,  was  412,066  ozs. 
10  dwt.  14  grs.,  and  I  find  that  the  escort  brought  in 
all  328,509  ozs.  19  dwt —leaving  a  difference  of  83,556 
ozs.  11  dwt  14  grs.,  which  must  have  been  brought 
into  the  colony  by  sea  to  the  extent  of  29,111  ounces, 
leaving  from  unknown  sources  54,445  ozs.  1 1  dwt  14  gra. 
Some  of  this  may  have  been  raised  at  the  Echunga 
diggings.  With  reference  to  the  r^rvices  of  Mr.  Tolmer 
in  command  of  the  e.scort,  I  may  quote  the  opinion  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who,  in  their  annual  report 
of  July,  1852,  say  that — "  When  alluding  to  this 
subject  it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  mention  in  the 
terms  of  commendation  the  name  of  Mr.  Tolmer,  who 
first  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the  overland 
route  for  the  regular  transmis.sion  of  the  gold  to 
Adelaide."  As  an  unbiassed  and  impartial  narrator  of 
the  events  I  am  attempting  to  describe,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  the  above  remarks  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  as  a  just  tribute  to  his  zeal  in  the 
discharge  of  a  self-imposed  duty. 

I  have  mentioned  the  state  of  the  colony  at  the  close 
of  theyear  1851,  which  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Bullion 
Act  I  have  mentioned  that  the  Act,  amongst  other 
provisions,  fixed  the  value  of  assayed  gold  of  standard 
purity  at  71s.  the  ounce,  and  that  a  Government  Aasay 
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Office  was  opened  to  receive  the  gold-dust  and  affix  its 
stamp  OD  the  ingots.  I  have  stated  that  in  order  to 
provide  a  sure  market  for  the  bullion  in  Adelaide  the 
banks  were  authorised  to  issue  their  own  noteti  to  the 
depositor  of  bullion  with  them  at  the  rate  of  the 
value  of  the  gold  bullion  as  fixed  by  law  ;  and  I  have 
added  that  an  enormous  quantity  of  gold  bullion, 
amounting  in  value  to  £1,462,836  Ss.  6d.,  was  received 
into  the  Assay  Office  and  passed  over  to  the  banks  to 
the  order  of  the  owners  of  the  same.  It  appears 
further  that  our  gold-diggers  returned  to  the  colony 
when  they  had  reaped  a  sufficient  harvest  of  gold,  and 
all  this  I  have  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  Bullion 
Act  But  after  a  few  months'  trial  it  was  found  that  a 
serious  responsibility  had  been  imposed  on  the  banks  in 
requiring  them  to  issue  their  own  notes  against  bullion, 
whatever  the  quantity  offered  to  them  by  the  owners,  ho 
that  a  paper  circulation  was  set  afloat  beyond  the 
necessities  of  trade ;  and  the  notes,  although  made  a 
legal  tender  between  third  parties,  could  not  be  used 
by  any  of  the  banks  as  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
their  own  liabilities.  The  ingots  were  inconvenient  as 
a  means  of  payment  in  ordinary  transactions,  and  it  was 
a  source  of  complaint  that  on  the  expiry  of  the  Act, 
which  bad  only  a  duration  of  twelvemonths,  the  banks 
would  be  compelled  to  redeem  their  eng^ements  in 
specie,  when,  perhaps,  they  had  not  time  for  the 
exchange  of  the  ingots  they  held  into  coin.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  their  annual  report  for  1832 
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published,  as  I  have  before  stated,  in  the  beginning  ol 
August,  a  carefully-considered  state  of  the  colony  under 
the  operation  of  the  Bullion  Act,  and  finally  agreed  to 
present  a  memorial  to  the  Governor  tendering  their 
advice  under  the  circumstances.  The  memorial  set 
forth— 


"  That  in  conBsqoence  of  the  qa&ntit;  at  gold  brought  iato  the  pTovinoA 
■o  far  erceeding  in  amoant  the  moet  saasaine  eipectationi  entertained 
aX  the  period  of  p&sging  the  Bnllioa  Act,  the  circnlating  medinm  of  the 
sereral  banks  hoa  been  already  funnd  inaaffioient  to  meet  thedemand  t 
that  Buch  demand  ooatinnes  to  increase  witb  gieaX,  rapidity,  and  yonr 
inemorialiita  have  reoently  felt  mnab  and  approhend  still  greater  incon- 
venience in  consequence  of  the  amonnt  of  gold  eiceedinff  the  means  uf  the 
bankii  to  provide  to  an  adequate  exteot  the  notes  or  sovereigns  reqniaite 
to  meet  the  obligstions  created  by  that  Act.  That  yonr  memorialiBts  oon- 
■ider  that  the  iasuing  by  the  Assay  Office,  in  aichange  for  rongh  gold 
there  lodged,  cf  pieces  or  ingot*  of  gold  of  a  nnitorm  standard,  and  of  a 
Biia  and  character  adapted  for  a  circulating  medinm,  and  made  by  the 
antbority  of  yonr  Excellency  and  the  local  legislature  a  legal  tender  in 
all  basiaess  transactians,  wonld  materially,  if  not  altogether,  relieve 
trade  from  the  existing  inconveniences  to  which  it  is  snbjected,  and  the 
banking  establishments  from  the  onerous  responsibility  of  immediately 
importing  sovereigm  to  meet  an  extent  of  circulation  which  has  already 
far  exceeded  all  prerioai  expectationB,  and  which  it  is  certain  to  be  still 


This  memorial  was  presented  by  Messrs.  Benthant 
Neales,  Hare,  and  Younghusband,  and  was  signed  by 
twelve  of  the  elected  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  by  the  managers  of  the  Union  Bank  and  South 
Australian  Banking  Company,  and  by  100  ot  the 
leading  colonists.  A  document  so  imi>ortant  and  so 
influentially  signed  demanded  and  received  the  prompt 
attention  o/ Sir  Henry  Young.      The  sbTae  B&,ecttf»u 

C,oo-;1l' 
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the  Colonial  Secretary  replied  to  Mr,  Neales  in   the 
following  terma : — 

"  Colonial  SeerotBry'l  Office, 

"Joly  30,  1863. 

"Sir— I  havB  tha  honor  by  the  Lient.-OoTernoc'B  directions  to 
•oknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  memoTial  this  dnj  submitted  to  His 
Eicellency  from  certain  membsre  of  the  LeginlatiTa  CoTmcil,  bankers, 
merchants,  and  othere,  pntying  for  an  iaene  of  gold  iagote  of  a  nuifomi 
Ptandard.  and  of  a  size  and  character  adapted  furaoircnlatinff  mediiun. 
Iq  reply  I  am  directed  by  the  Lieatenant-Goyemor  to  intimate  to  yon 
that,  in  compliance  with  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists,  ingote  assayed 
and  sUmped  deliyerabte  at  the  banks  bo  theorderof  depositors  of  iroM- 
dnst  in  the  Assay  Office  will  at  aa  early  a  date  as  may  be  practicable  be 
delivered  in  fntnre  by  the  Ooiemment  assajer  at  the  basloi  in  tokens 
of  DOifntm  valnes  at  the  legal  rate  of  £3  lis.  per  ounce.  These  tokens 
will  be  made  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  goa^d  by  weight  and  meaenrs, 
and— like  the  iDgateh:^retofoieiaBDable— are  a  legal  tender  at  the  banks 
nnder  the  present  law.  I  am  instructed  to  obserre  that  this  is  a  measnT« 
in  His  SicelleDoy's  judgment,  and  that  of  his  Executive  Council,  not  only 
legitimated  by  the  prori^ioDsof  Act  No.  1  of  tSi')2,  but  naturally  resoltintf 
from  the  notorioas  fact  that  the  harrest  reaped  by  South  Australian 
induHtry  and  enterprise  from  the  goldfields  of  the  adjacent  colony  has 
proved  very  much  larger  than  waa  at  first  conceived  to  be  passible.  It 
isameasoteof  relief  to  the  local  banks  from  demands  for  an  inconvetiient 
issue  of  notes  in  exchange  for  ingots.  It  facilitates  the  substitution  of 
of  token  ingjts  of  anitorm  vatne  calculated  at  the  legal  rate  oF  t!3  lis. 
per  ounce  of  standard  gold  in  lien  of  bank  notes  ;  and  it  is  calculated  to 
promote  the  satisfactory  operatj^n  of  the  Bullion  Act  to  its  final  end  ou 
January  28th  neiti  assisted  by  a  supplementary  Act  to  authorise 
the  banks  to  pay  their  liabilities  in  bullion  for  such  further  period  after 
the  expiration  of  the  Act  as  may  appear  to  be  requisite  for  their 
protection.  Moreover,  this  measure  will  tend  to  develop  in  the  present 
Assay  Office  that  practical  skill  and  experience  which  in  ca^e  of  fntare 
need,  arising  from  the  absence  of  a  Royal  Austrahan  Mint,  might  fit  the 
Adelaide  Assay  Office  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  metallic  clrsulating 
Diedinm  in  this  colony,  and  give  to  its  inhabitants  the  same  facilities  for 
the  conversiuQ  of  bullion  into  currency  which  tbey  would  possess  if  not 
removed  from  the  parent  State.  This  important  object,  if  it  should 
become  necessary  to  provide  for  it  by  future  legislation,  can  most  con- 
Teniently  be  effected  by  an  Act  distinct  and  separate  from  the  Bnllion 
Act. — 1  have,  4c. , 

'■  B.  T.  FINNIS3,  Colonial  Secretary. 

"  To  J.  B.  Neales.  Esq, ,  M.L.C." 
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The  SupplemeotaTy  Act  meDtioned  in  the  ColomiU 
Secretary's  letter,  although  prepared  and  in  print, 
was  not  laid  before  the  legislature,  as  it  was  found 
unnecessary  at  the  passing  of  the  Minting  Act, 
as  I  consider  No.  14  of  1851  nmy  be  called.  Not 
only  had  Sir  Henry  Young  to  meet  tlie  conditions 
stated  in  the  memorial  of  July  -SOth,  but  there 
seemed  a  great  probability  that  South  Australia 
\vas  a  gold -producing  region,  and  that  our  diggers 
might  find  employment  at  home  without  resorting 
to  Forest  Creek  and  Bendigo.  A  man  named 
Chapman  claimed  the  reward  of  £1,000  offered  by 
the  legislature  for  the  discovery  of  gold  in  pacing 
quantity  in  our  own  colony.  Other  claimants  had 
also  put  in  an  appearance  as  discoverers  of  the  precioua 
metal  in  other  localities-  As  Chapman's  discovery  was 
found  to  be  of  real  impoi'tance  from  the  specimens  and 
other  testimony  to  his  truthfulneaa  adiluceil,  Sir 
Henry  Young  despatched  the  Colonial  Secretsry  to 
verify  his  statements,  and  that  officer  left  Adelaide 
on  August  24th  to  view  the  reported  goldtields.  His 
report  is  here  given.  It  was  dated  August  2.'ith,  18-52, 
and  ran  a.s  follows : — "  Sir — I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
be  enabled  to  report  to  Your  Excellency  that  I  left 
Adelaide  yesterday  morning,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Freeling  (Surveyor- General),  and  guided  by  a  man 
named  Chapman,  wlio  has  put  in  a  claim  for  the 
reward  of  £1,000  offered  by  Government  for  the 
discovery  of  a  profitable  gold-field  in  South  Australia, 
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Arrived  about  2  o'clock  at  a  spot  in  the  stringy-bark 
forest,  nearly  two  miles  beyond  the  bridge  over  the 
Onkaparinga — at  Warland's  public  house.  There  in 
the  presence  of  many  persons  I  witnessed  the  washing 
of  several  tin  dishes  of  surface  soil  taken  indifferently 
from  various  places ;  in  all  except  one  gold-dast  was 
obtained.  I  filled  a  dish  myself,  making  a  selection  of 
the  .spot  away  from  where  any  other  person  had  been, 
and  on  the  earth  being  washed  gold-dust  was  obtained. 
I  then  requested  three  men,  of  whom  Chapman  was 
one,  to  take  the  earth  from  any  place  of  their  own 
selection  and  wash  until  they  obtained  an  ounce  of 
gold ;  this  wa-s  accomplbhed  in  less  than  an  hour  with 
no  other  appliances  than  one  spade  and  three  tin 
dishes.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  soil  for  .some 
acres  at  least  in  highly  auriferous,  and  that  ther-^  is 
eveiy  probability  of  this  becoming  a  profitable 
working.  Ascountry  of  a  similiar  formation  extends 
to  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north,  and  stretches 
away  to  tlie  south  towards  Encounter  Bay  and  Cape 
Jervis,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  goldfields 
may  be  discovered  in  other  places — probably  also  on 
Kangaroo  Island.  The  formation  at  the  goldfield  upon 
which  I  am  reporting  consists  of  sand,  quartz,  and 
ironstone  in  a  state  of  gravel,  resting  immediately  on 
clay  with  a  rocky  substratum  of  sandstone.  As  this 
formation  is  indicated  in  this  province  generally  by 
the  growth  of  the  stringy-bark  tree  I  am  induced  to 
believe  that  all  our  stringy-bark  forests  will  be  found 
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auriferous.  Mr.  Bonney,  the  Commisaioner  of  Crown 
Lands,  joined  me  on  the  ground,  and  I  left  him  with  a 
small  party  of  police  and  a  surveying  party.  He  was 
issuing  licences  to  dig  for  gold  when  I  left  at  lialf-past 
5  o'clock  on  the  same  day,  and  numbers  of  diggers 
were  preparing  to  take  out  liceocea  this  uiorning, 
which  will  fully  test  the  value  of  this  field.  I  am  not 
able  to  state  with  certainty  whether  the  spot  where  I 
saw  the  gold  raised  is  private  property  or  belongs  to 
the  Crown,  although  I  believe  it  to  be  Crown  property. 
The  party  of  surveyors  will  ascertain  the  fact  to-day, 
and  I  have  directed  Mr.  Bonney  to  send  in  a  special 
report  to-morrow  of  the  result  of  to-day's  operations. — 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c,  B.  T.  FiNNiss.  P.  S. 
— The  distance  from  Adelaide  is  about  twenty-two 
miles,  and  the  goldtield  Is  intersected  by  the  main  road 
to  the  south-east.  B.  T.  F."  It  has  been  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  gold  raised  at  Ex;hunga,  as 
the  diggers  were  cautious  of  reporting  their  success  in 
order  not  to  induce  competition. 

Thus  with  the  possibility,  almost  amounting  to  a 
probability,  that  goldfields  might  be  worked  in  South 
Australia  the  necessity  of  passing  some  amending 
Act  to  protect  the  banks  and  provide  for  a  metallic 
currency  became  more  urgent.  The  Governor  therefore 
for  the  moment  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  advisers  and 
took  into  his  counsels  by  special  invitation  all  the 
nominated  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  and 
two  of  the  managers  of  banking  establishments.     A 
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meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  was  summoned  on 
September  6th,  1S52,  at  which  there  were  present  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the 
Advocate-General,  the  Surveyor-General,  the  Collector 
of  Customs,  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  Mr.  Grainger, 
M.L.C.,  Mr.  F.  Dutton.  M.L.C.,  Mr.  Gwynne,  M.LC., 
Mr.  Tinline,  and  Mr,  Blackwood.  The  existing  com- 
mercial situation  was  fully  discussed,  and  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  in  view  of  an  address  from 
the  L^islative  Council,  in  which  that  body  had  already 
requested  the  Governor  immediately  to  make  and  issue 
money  tokens  to  replace  the  bullion  ingots,  and  of  the 
fact  that  some  time  was  required  to  prepare  the  Assay 
Office  to  undertake  new  duties  demanding  great 
mechanical  skill,  the  introduction  of  the  proposed  new 
measures  into  the  legislature  might  be  safely  delayed 
until  a  later  period  of  the  session,  with  the  additional 
advantf^  that  it  might  be  rendered  more  perfect  by 
information  expected  from  England.  Mr.  Tinline  and 
Mr.  Blackwood  placing  full  reliance  on  the  Governor 
to  inti-oduce  a  Bill  at  the  proi)er  time  to  protect  the 
banking  interests,  agreed  in  the  expediency  of  the 
delay  snggesteil.  Sir  Henry  Young  then  urged  forward 
the  preparations  for  the  conversion  of  the  Assay  Office 
into  an  establishment  for  the  making  of  gold  tokens, 
and  shortly  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  Legislative 
Council  providing  that  stamped  gold  should  be  a 
legal  tender,  in  token  pieces  of  the  value  of  £5,  £2,  and 
£1.      The  Bill  afler  passing   through  all   its   sbiges 
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became  law  on  November  23rd,  1852.  At  this  date 
the  circulation  of  notes  hy  the  several  banks  had 
increased  to  £367,019.  Their  specie  was  £158,137 
16a.  lOd.;  and  the  bullion  held  by  them  amounted  to 
£l,0->2,28ti  2s.  Id.  For  the  week  ended  March  8th  ot 
the  same  year  the  average  of  notes  in  circulation  was 
only  £83,a68  Cs.  8d. ;  the  coin,  £67,272  18s.  9d- ;  and 
the  bullion,  £2,038  4s.  5d.  If  the  reader  will  compare 
these  results  of  nine  months'  transactions  he  cannot 
but  consider  that  the  colony  had  emerged  from  a 
perilous  position  to  one  indicating  a  plethora  of  gold, 
but  a  most  inconvenient  disproportion  between  the 
paper  and  gold  circulation.  The  conversion  of  the 
bullion  into  a  manageable  metallic  currency  was 
evidently  a  ^eat  measure  of  relief,  and  I  find  that  on 
February  8th,  1853,  the  Assay  OiRce  had  issued 
18,462  stamped  tokens  representing  specie,  and  that 
28,690  ounces  of  gold  remained  in  the  office  in  process 
of  being  converted  into  tokens,  the  money  value  of 
which  would  be  about  £101,849.  The  Assay  Office 
was  tinally  closed  to  the  receipt  of  gold  on 
February  loth,  1S53,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished 
quantity  tendered  for  assay  and  stamping,  which  had 
then  fallen  short  of  4,000  ounces  in  four  consecutive 
weeks.  Care  had  been  taken  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  local  gold  tokens  that  sufficient  gold  of  standard 
fineness  should  be  used  to  increase  their  value  l:>eyond 
that  of  the  Imperial  coinage  by  Is.  lOd,  in  each  token, 
repre-^ent'ing  £1  sterling.   3'he  gold-dust  ia  tVe  Ct^oou^ 
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Mint  was  alloyed  with  silver  instead  of  copper,  as 
used  at  the  Royal  Mint.  This  added  slightly  to 
the  value  of  the  token,  so  that  each  token  of  £1 
may  be  said  to  have  had  a  value  of  10  per  cent  more 
than  the  Imperial  sovereign.  The  eflect,  as  -was  intended, 
was  that  until  a  sufficient  importation  of  specie  they 
took  their  place  as  a  convenient  metallic  circulation  in 
all  business  transactions,  and  were  speedily  replaced 
by  the  Imperial  coinage;  and  thus  the  Bullion  Act, 
with  its  amending  Act  and  the  Assay  Office,  having 
done  their  duty  in  restoring  public  and  private  com- 
mercial confidence,  and  in  securing  the  return  of  the 
greater  number  of  South  Australian  gold-diggers,  the 
Acts  disappeared  from  the  statute-book  of  abiding 
laws  and  have  become  matter  of  history.  And  here  in 
conclusion  of  this  chapter  I  venture  to  express  the 
suggestion  that  a  few  of  the  gold  tokens  should  be 
purchased  and  preserved  in  our  colonial  museum  as  a 
record  of  the  South  Australian  skill  and  resource  in 
times  of  unexampled  difficulty.  Coins  and  medals  are 
amongst  the  most  enduring  records  of  history,  and 
have  served  in  times  past,  and  still  serve  when  any 
fresh  discovery  is  exhumed  from  ancient  ruins,  to  re- 
cover dates  in  the  order  of  events  long  since  forgotten 
which  even  inscriptions  on  monuments  of  the  hardest 
stone,  apparently  imperishable,  would  have  failed  to 
establish.  Before  I  close  the  rule  of  Sir  Henry  Young 
the  task  yet  remains  before  me  of  relating  the  opening 
of  the  River  Murray  to  navigation,  the  eSects  of  the 
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Russian  war  ia  giving  rise  to  our  defensive  institutions, 
and  the  struggle  for  responsible  government  loyally 
supported  by  Sir  Henry  Young,  when  in  the  year  1853 
he  Iffought  before  the  Legislative  Council  a  measure 
to  secure  that  object  called  the  Parliament  Bill. 

We  have  only  to  examine  the  Index  Book  of  our 
Ordinances  and  Acts  of  Council  to  perceive  that  the 
five  years  ended  in  ISoi,  inclusive,  were  years  in  which 
many  of  the  legislative  measures  on  which  the  progress 
of  the  colony  is  based  were  introduced,  and  by  being 
passed  into  laws  mark  that  period  as  one  of  the  most 
iruitful  in  developing  our  material  resources.  Whilst- 
social  and  moral  conditions  were  not  overlooked  it  is 
evident  that  physical  and  material  phenomena  com- 
manded the  foremost  consideration  in  the  minds  of  the 
governing  powers.  Railway  accommodation  occupied 
a  large  share  of  attention,  and  the  colonists  were  not 
behind  in.  appreciating  the  extraordinary  discoveries 
and  useful  application  of  steam  a&  a  motive  power.  In 
England,  the  first  of  the  European  powers  to  adopt 
steam  communication  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  country 
and  parliament  were  about  this  date  excited  to  the 
utmost  tension ;  the  first,  by  the  efforts  of  railway 
companies  to  secure  the  best  lines  of  transit  for 
themselves ;  and  the  latter  in  protecting  the  interests 
of  the  public  against  a  threatened  monopoly  of  profit. 
It  was,  however,  by  slow  degrees  and  cautious  resolves 
that  the  Legislative  Council  could  be  moved  to  uio^t 
and  sanction  the  views  of  the  Government.    \\j  'Kfta 
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not  altogether  because  the  prindple  wae  objected  to, 
alUiough  there  were  some  conservatiTe  minds  who 
objected  to  railways  because  they  were  a  disturbance 
of  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  threatened  to 
supersede  bullock-draya  and  horse  teams  in  the 
conveyance  of  produce.  But  local  interests  took  alarm, 
especially  amongst  the  wharf  proprietors  of  Port 
Adehiide,  who  had  recently  associated  their  interests 
by  the  formation  of  the  Port  Land  Company.  These 
Port  proprietors,  who,  by  judicious  selectioD  of  their 
land,  and  investments  in  wharfage  accommodation  and 
storage,  had  obtained  a  monopoly  of  harbor  profits,' 
were  unwilling  to  permit  their  prospects  to  be  endan- 
gered by  any  extension  of  shipping  accommodation  to 
the  deeper  water  at  the  North  Arm,  as  it  was  then 
called,  of  the  harbor,  as  was  proposed  by  Sir  Henry 
Young  when  he  introduced  and  carried  through  his 
Nominee  Legislative  Council  on  February  19th, 
1850,  an  Ordinance  for  making  a  railway  from  the 
City  to  the  Port  of  Adelaide,  with  branches  to  the 
North  Arm,  Sir  Henry  and  his  Executive  Council 
were  influenced  in  their  views  by  the  fact  that  the 
water  in  front  of  the  Queen's  Wharf,  where  the 
principal  ships  discharged  and  received  cargoes,  was  so 
shallow  at  that  time  that  vessels  lying  alongside  the 
wharf  took  the  ground  at  low  tide,  and  were,  moreover, 
impeded  in  their  passage  up  the  river  to  their  final 
moorings  by  a  shoal  in  front  of  Torrens  Island,  called 
the  inner  bar  where  they  sometimes  took  the  ground. 
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-or  were  obliged  to  wait  for  the  tide.  The  removal  of 
■the  inner  bar,  was  commenced  by  Sir  Henry  Young,  as 
necessary  to  the  proper  navigation  of  the  river,  vhich- 
-«ver  terminos  mif^ht  be  adopted  for  the  Fort  railway 
Ship  owners  and  masters  were  loud  in  their  complaints 
-of theinsufficient  water accommodatioQ.  I  donotdeem 
it  of  any  importance  to  give  the  arguments  on  which 
Sir  Henry  Yonng  based  his  policy  on  this  question, 
because  the  fixll  power  of  local  interests  was  brought 
to  bear  against  it,  and  the  extension  of  the  railway  to 
the  deep  water  then  to  be  found  inside  the  North  Arm 
reach  was  successfully  combated.  A  private  ordinance 
was  passed  on  March  5th  of  the  same  year  to 
guarantee  to  a  company  called  the  Adelaide  City  and 
Port  Bailway  Company  certain  divisible  profits.  Botii 
these  ordinances,  however,  were  held  in  abeyance, 
owing  to  the  opposition  alluded  to,  until  a  later  period, 
when  Sir  Henry  Young  was  enabled  to  submit  the 
whole  question  to  a  partly  elective  Legislative  Council, 
constituted  on  February  21st,  1831,  which  I  have 
already  given  an  account  of.  Then  with  this  new 
legislative  body,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  elected 
members,  he  submitted  another  scheme,  in  which, 
yielding  to  the  expression  of  opinion  by  his  new 
advisers,  and  to  allay  all  suspicion  as  to  his  desire 
to  act  in  accordance  with  their  views,  he  gave 
his  sanction  to  "An  Act  to  Authorise  the  Appointment 
of  Undertakers  for  the  Construction  of  the  Adelaide 
•City   and    Port    Railway,"    on    October    Ist,  1851. 
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The  necessary  funds  to  proceed  with  the  work  were 
subsequently  voted  and  placed  under  the  management 
of  this  executive  body  on  November  IGth,  1852. 
Further  funds  were  provided  in  December,  1853.  And 
Sir-  Henry  Young,  intent  on  extending  the  nulway 
system,  which  he  bad  inaugiurated,  proposed  and  passed 
through  the  Legislative  Council,  "An  Act  to  Authorise 
the  formation  of  the  Adelaide  and  Gawler  Town 
Kailway,  and  to  Provide  for  raising  the  Money  re- 
quired for  that  Purpose,"  to  which  he  gave  his  assent 
on  December  16th,  1854,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
from  the  colony. 

Sir  Henry  Young  was  the  first  Governor  who 
instituted  the  railway  system  of  South  Australia,  and 
provided  for  the  construction  of  certain  lines  by  loans 
negotiated  in  London,  thus  initiating  the  national  debt 
of  South  Australia,  which,  in  1854,  was  limited  to 
£135,000,  borrowed  at  6  per  cent  The  population  at 
this  date  was  only  92,545  persons,  and  the  credit  of  the 
colony  on  trial.  Hence  the  rate  of  interest  offered  was 
high  to  tempt  purchasers  of  our  first  bonds,  and  care 
was  taken  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
principal  by  permanent  acts  of  appropriation  for 
their  gradual  liquidation.  The  public  debt  au- 
thorised during  the  administration  of  Sir  Henry 
Young  amounted  to  £400,000  tor  railways,  including 
the  Port  and  Oawler  lines ;  and,  in  addition, 
for  improvements  to  the  harbor  of  Port  Adelaide,  a 
further  sum  of  £100,000;   the  total  debt  auOiorised 
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{luring  his  administratioa  was  thus  £500,000.  This 
governor  may,  therefore,  be  considered  the  father  of  oar 
locomotive  railway  system,  since  the  construction  of 
the  works  was  provided  for  in  his  Acts  of  Council, 
although  they  were  only  in  the  initiative  stage  when 
Sir  Richard  MacDonnell  arrived.  Ib  hts  valedictory 
speech  to  the  Parliament  on  December  3rd,  1861,  on 
its  prorogation  Sir  Richard  reminds  the  Houses  that 
when  he  landed  in  1855  there  was  not  a  mile  of  railway 
opened  in  the  colony;  yet  there  were  when  he  was 
addressing  the  Legislature  tif  ty-seven  miles  of  railway 
in  use.  The  battle  of  locomotive  railways  against 
tramways  was  fought  and  won  by  Sir  Henry  Young, 
and  the  financial  measures  were  passed  by  him.  By 
yielding  loyally  to  the  wishes  of  his  Legislative  Council 
and  abandoning  his  scheme  of  making  the  North  Arm 
the  terminus  of  the  Port  Railway,  he  succeeded  in 
indudng  his  Legislature  to  promote  the  locomotive 
railway  system  as  far  as  Gawler  Town  before  he 
surrendered  his  government.  Still  further  to  assist  in 
the  improvement  of  Port  Adelaide,  Sir  Henry  Young, 
as  soon  as  the  finances  of  the  colony,  benefiting  by  the 
prosperity  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  importation 
of  gold-dust  and  the  return  of  the  successful  diggers. 
Justified  him  in  taking  such  a  step,  introduced  and 
finally  gave  his  sanction  to  an  Act  passed  on 
Decemberl6bh,  1854,  for  the  appropriation  of  the  sum  of 
£100,000,  to  be  raised  by  loan,  for  the  deepening  and 
improvement  of  the  harbor.    Hhaa^vc'Sssarj'^viiisn^ 
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initiated  the  railway  system  in  South  Australia,  whudk 
was  soon  to  be  adopted  throughout  the  length  and 
breath  of  the  land.  A  great  effort  was  at  first  made 
by  Mr.  John  Baker,  Mr.  Thomas  BeynoldB,  and 
conserrative  members,  to  substitute  horse  tramways 
for  the  more  elaborate  system  which  was  thn& 
inaugurated,  but  the  attempt  failed  after  much  dis- 
cussion in  a  more  advanced  parliament.  The  eloctiie 
telegraph,  a  necessary  adjunct  to  a  system  of  locomotiTe 
railways,  was  another  of  the  improvements,  adding 
then  and  since  to  our  material  progress,  which  Sir 
Henry  Young  left  as  a  legacy  to  South  Australia. 

The  incorporation  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Port 
Adelaide  was  effected  on  October  22nd,  1851,  upon 
which  basis  the  Marine  Board  of  the  present  day 
has  been  since  constructed.  Fully  alive,  also,  to  the 
social  and  moral  advancement  of  the  colony,  and,  at  a 
time  men's  minds  were  disturbed  by  the  approaching 
disquietudes  arising  out  of  the  gold  discoveries  in 
Victoria  at  the  close  of  1851,  Sir  Henry  Young  prepared 
and  passed  into  law  "  An  Aci  to  promote  Education  in 
South  Australia  by  aids  towards  the  erection  of  Schools 
and  the  payment  of  stipends  to  Teachers."  This 
measure,  No.  20  of  1851,  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
advance  on  the  previous  system  of  education, 
and  ultimately,  from  its  liberalising  and  secular- 
ising tendencies,  gave  rise  to  the  question  of 
Bible  reading  and  teaching,  which  later  occupied 
80  prominent  s  position  in  controversal  disputation  ; 
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the  differences  of  opinion  being,  whether  Bible  reading 
should  be  compulsoiy  or  permissive;  and,  again, 
whether  Bible  reading  should  be  taken  in  coDDectioo 
with  Bible  teaching  in  State  schools. 

I  shall  coBtent  myself  in  this  place  with  giving  full 
prominence  to  the  Act  of  Sir  Heniy  Young,  which 
appears  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  several 
religious  bodies  in  the  Province  until  the  torch  of 
discord  waa  lighted  up  by  Bishop  Short,  when,  in  his 
pastoral  address  of  1880  to  the  Anglican  Synod,  his 
Lordship,  under  the  head  of  "Secular  State  Education," 
is  reported  to  have  said :  "  That  question  is,  how  far  a 
purely  secular  system  of  State  education  will  tend  to 
form  the  future  moral  character  of  the  '  million,'  I 
have  been  at  pains,"  his  lordship  said,  "to  look  through 
the  series  of  elementary  spelling  and  reading  books, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  many  pretty  stories 
they  do  inculcate  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  as  well  as 
the  morality  of  the  ten  commandments ;  of  Gospel 
revealed  truth,  however,  J  failed  to  see  more  than 
casual  notice ;  I  did  not  observe  the  name  of  Jesus 
once  introduced.  Our  State  education  then,  if  theistic, 
is  not  Christian ;  so  that  after  nineteen  centuries 
we  can  only  say  that  the  civil  power,  though  not 
persecuting  the  church,  is  decidedly  neutral  as  regards 
the  claims  of  the  Qospel  It  is  right  that  the  Christian 
people  of  this  Colony  should  clearly  understand  how 
their  rulers  have  legislated  in  regard  to  Christian 
edacation.    The  Botn&n  Catholics,  I  Tepea.\>  i^  V>  *i!a'^M: 
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praise,  have  resolved  that,  with  respect  to  that 
children,  elementary  secular  education  shall  not  be 
severed  from  reli^ous  dogmatic  teaching.  The 
Christian  Brothers  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  with 
admirable  zeal  and  self-denial,  undertake  the  task  of 
supplying  the  young  members  of  their  Church  with 
combined  religious  and  secular  education.  The  other 
portions  of  the  Christian  community,  although  glorying 
in  their  Puritan  descent  and  allegiance  to  the  inspired 
Word  of  God,  nevertheless,  with  singular  inconsistency, 
boast  that  they  have  fought  and  won  the  battle  of 
secular  education — that  is  to  say  of  ignoring  the 
Gospel  in  State  education.  With  few  exceptions 
such  as  the  Fulteney-street  School  and  St.  Paul's 
School,  those  at  Walkerville,  Yankalilla,  Uorialta,  and 
St  Peter's  Collegiate  School,  the  State  system  has 
become,  I  believe,  all  but  universal.  What  \a  the 
cause  ?  Unquestionably  the  sinful  divisions  of  the 
Church  of  Christ— the  various  religious  bodies  under 
different  denominations  stand  apart  Ceriaiidy  it  ia 
not  the  miaewn  of  the  Civil  "power  to  make  known  the 
Gospel  to  ' the  lambs  of  OhriM's  flock-/  yet  ao  far  a» 
practicable  it  ie  wisdom  to  gi/ve  help  to  Ha  heing  done.* 
Sound  religious  teaching  will  repress  crime  and  prevent 
vice ;  but  how  shall  the  children  hear  it  without  a 
teacher?" 

If  I  were  writing  the  history  of  the  present  time  in 

*  Wliioh  mwn*  the  Chnieb  U  to  tSMh  with  (Jd  from  the  Stkts. 
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South  Australia,  perhaps  I  should  feel  it  part  of  my 
iasfc  to  reTiew  the  effects  of  this  pastoral  address,  and 
*o  note  the  various  societies  and  contentions  that  have 
sriaen  out  of  it,  but  I  desire  to  take  events  in  their 
<*''«i«r.    Yet,  as  I  am  giving  an  account  of  Sir  Henry 
Ycning'a  educational  measure,  I   cannot   but   remark 
**-^t  in  this    quoted   address  of    Bishop   Short,  an 
^^-^iglican  Bishop,  I  place  before  my  readers  the  opinion 
"^    the  highest  church  dignitary  on  the  working  of  that 
■*-<2t,  and  it  contains  the  basis  of  the  action  taken  in 
*'"ie  formation  of  the  Bible  in  State  Schools  Society, 
"*^liich  I  Shall  equally  avoid  reviewing  on  this  occasion. 
Sir   Henry   Young's   Act   was   intended    to    quiet 
down  religious  discord  by  presenting  to  the  people 
of  South    Australia   a   measure   securing   for    their 
uhildrea  "  a  good   secular  instruction   based   on   the 
Christian  religion,  but  apart  from  all  theological  and 
controversial  differences  on  discipline  and  doctrine." 
This  principle,  printed   in  the  preamble,  silenced  all 
opposition  to  the  measure  on  its  passage  through  the 
Legislative  Council,  in  which  sixteen  elected  members 
out  of  a  total  of  twenty-four  members — eight  of  them 
nominated  by  the  Crown — fairly  represented  the  voice 
of  the  people.    That  this  Act,  No.  20  of  1851,  which 
became  law  onDecember  29th,  1S51,  was  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  community  at  the  time  the  absence 
of  all  protests  against  its  operation  shows ;  and  that  it 
has  proved  a  great  succees  is  evident  from   the  testi- 
mony of  Bishop  Short  as  to  the  universality  of  its 
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adoption.  Let  me  give  some  details  of  its  working. 
In  the  year  1850,  previous  to  its  introduction,  there 
were  only  1,8G7  children  attending  64  schools ;  in  three 
years — that  is,  at  the  end  of  1854 — the  scholars  had 
increased  to  5,464  taught  in  125  licensed  schoola. 
And  if  I  extend  the  comparisoa  twenty  years  in 
advance  it  will  be  seen  that  the  schools  which,  in  1854, 
amounting  to  125,  were  educating  5,464  children  out  of 
a  total  number  in  the  colony,  say  IS.'CoS,  between  the 
ages  of  two  years  and  fourteen  years,  had  in  1874 
increased  to  320,  and  the  scholars  to  17,426,  the  number 
of  children  of  the  ages  mentioned  consisting  then  of 
29,230  individuals.  In  short,  the  proportion  of 
children  attending  school  to  those  requiring  education 
bat  not  sent  to  school  waa  in  1854  nearly  41  per  cent, 
and  in  1874,  CO  per  cent.  The  system  was  sufficiently 
popular,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  I  have  included 
in  the  summation  of  children  not  sent  to  school  those 
whose  tender  age  was  little  short  of  that  of  infancy 
and  those  under  fourteen  years  of  age ;  so  that  the 
proportion  of  children  whose  parents  did  not  avwl 
themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  government 
schools  is  really  less  than  I  have  stated.  In  upholding 
this  Act,  which  was  amended  in  1875  and  1878  by  a 
more  comprehensive  system,  in  which  the  principles 
advocated  out  of  doora  were  formulated  in  the  words 
"secular,"  "free,"  aud  "compulsory,"  and  given  effect 
to  in  our  Parliament,  which  then  and  now  is  really  a 
people's  Parliament,  it  was  believed  that  the  basis  of 
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Sir  Henry  Young's  Act  had  been  carefully  preserved, 
and  the  interest  tc^en  in  education,  as  the  paramount 
dnty  of  the  State,  was  evinced  by  endowing  the  school 
board  -with  lands,  to  be  increased  with  every  public 
laud  sale,  so  as  in  the  course  of  time  to  provide  funds 
which,  if  not  making  the  system  self-supporting 
without  taxation,  would  at  least  iesaen  the  charges  on 
the  general  revenue,  I  might  be  expected  to  give 
the  arguments  which  impressed  the  minds  of  the 
supporters  of  Sir  Henry  Young's  Act,  so  safely  and 
successfully  carried  through  the  Legislative  Council 
under  the  writer's  chai^  as  Colonial  Secretary  and 
leader  of  the  Hou3&  Its  non-sectarian  character  was 
its  chief  recommendation.  The  predilections  of  those 
who  supported  the  measure  were  in  favor  of  religious 
freedom  and  toleration.  They,  had  imbibed  a  lively 
appreciation  of  the  evils  of  church  domination,  and 
could  not  fail  to  see  that  spiritual  ascendency  meant 
persecution  for  conscience  sake  and  an  intolerant 
interference  by  the  clergy  in  civil  matters.  After 
nineteen  centuries  it  appears  (as  Bishop  Short  observes 
in  his  ^address,  which  I  have  quoted)  "  that  we  can 
only  say  the  civil  power,  though  not  persecuting  the 
church,  is  decidedly  neutral  as  regards  the  claims  of 
the  QospeL"  His  lordship  implies  a  severe  censure  on 
the  civil  legislature  when  he  adds  "  that  the  Christian 
people  of  this  colony  should  clearly  understand  how 
theit  rulers  have  legislated  in  regard  to  Christian 
education,"    There  is  something  of  the  old.  vq.^\«j'i%s»» 
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in  this  censure.  It  is  the  same  old  story  over  again. 
The  use  by  the  bbhop  of  the  words  "nineteen  centuries" 
reminds  me  of  the  historical  fact  that  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  period,  say  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  the  education  of  the  people  was 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  clergy,  and  what  has 
been  the  result  ?  We  have  no  longer  persecution  and 
penalties  for  conscience  sake  ;  but  we  know  not  what 
might  happen  if  any  religious  body,  whether  under 
the  name  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  any  other 
denomination,  obtained  that  ascendency  over  the  civil 
power  which  once  characterised  the  State  churches  in 
England.  And  we  do  know,  that  whilst  the  education 
of  the  masses  has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  spiritual  powers  during  more  than  ten  centuries, 
scientific  studies  have  been  almost  entirely  ignored  in 
all  our  schools  until  now,  andscience  itself  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  distrust  both  by  the  clergy  and  the 
middle  classes  as  supposed  to  tend  towards  religious 
enquiry  and  Biblical  criticism.  Observe  what  words 
Bishop  Moorhoase,  of  Melbourne,  uttered  when 
addressing  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  Church 
of  England  on  the  subject  of  religious  instruction  in 
State  Schools.  He  is  reported  to  have  said — "  The 
matter  was  one  of  life  and  death,  and  there  were 
influences  at  work  in  the  world  which,  unless  counter- 
acted, would  bathe  the  earth  in  blood.  He  alluded 
to  the  terrible  doctrine  of  Materialism,  to  which  he 
attributed    the    bloodshed    of  Fenianism,    Nihilism, 
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Socialism,  &Dd  CommuQism,  and  which  doctrine  was 
now  invading  the  population  of  Victoria,  and  from 
which  he  called  upon  hi»  hearers  to  protect  their  little 
ones."  This  was  said  so  late  as  May  28th,  1883. 
Denunciation  ia  but  a  sorry  at^meDt ;  but  we  are 
impelled  to  ask  what  toleration  for  scientific  thought  or 
religious  freedom  can  be  expected  from  such  teaching. 
I  cannot  suppose  Dr.  Moorhonse  Ls  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  Materialism,  It  is  but  a  view  of  human 
and  cosmical  phenomena  which  every  student  of 
nature  and  her  operations  must  know  something  of,  or 
he  can  scarcely  be  up  to  the  standard  of  modem 
education ;  aod  it  is  the  province  of  science  to 
interrogate  nature  by  experimental  investigation 
and  experimental  research,  and  to  follow  wherever 
sound  induction  may  open  the  door  to  truth. 
Without  such  investigation  and  study  the  greatest 
discoveries  of  modem  times  would  have  been  lost  to 
mankind.  We  should  have  had  neither  railways,  nor 
steam  fleets,  nor  gas  and  electric  lighting  for  our 
houses,  nor  could  we  transmit  thought  and  language 
over  the  earth  through  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone 
in  as  many  minutes  as  months  under  the  reign  of 
ignorance.  Would  Dr,  Moorhonse  have  assisted  the 
bishops  in  1C62,  opposed  the  institution  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  London,  lest  it  should  destroy  the  established 
religion,  injure  the  universities,  and  upset  ancient  and 
solid  learning  ?  Yet  these  material  results  are  but  the 
fruits  of  its  incorporation.     Why,  during  the  manifold 
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'<;eitturies  of  spiritual  domination  did  not  the  church 
succeed  in  accomplbhing  "sound  religious  teaching," 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Short,  "  will  repress  crime  aad 
prevent  vice?"  In  such  case,  civil  Governments  would 
not  have  needed  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  take  the  cause  of  education  into  their  own  hands  in 
order  to  give  to  the  human  intellect  its  full  measure  of 
political  and  social  development.  In  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  verifiable  through  physical  experiments, 
mea  can  travel  on  the  safe  road  that  leads  to  truth, 
^though  the  spectre  of  Materialism  should  rise  up  to 
confront  the  daring  enquirer.  Not  so,  however,  can 
religious  teaching  be  followed ;  and  what  Ls  the  cause  ? 
To  use,  without  adopting  the  reply  of  Dr.  Short, 
'■  unquestionably  the  sinful  divisions  of  the  Church  of 
■Christ;  the  various  religious  bodies  uader  different 
denominations  stand  apart."  And  yet  we  ought  to 
be  careful  lest,  if  we  cast  upon  the  Government  the 
responsibility  of  paying  its  teachers  to  teach  religion 
^nd  explain  the  Bible,  we  also  throw  upon  the  State 
the  onus  of  determining  where  religious  truth  is  to  be 
found.  There  is  a  conservative  party  ever  active  and 
■ever  intent  on  preserving  and  retaining  old  theories, 
■old  doctrines,  old  traditions,  because  they  are  old,  and 
4ire  therefore  supposed  to  contain  the  superior  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors ;  as  if  each  generation  as  it  moves 
is  gradually  receding  into  ignorance  and  barbarism 
instead  of  profiting  by  the  thoughts  of  the  past  and 
transmitting  its  own  improvements  for  the  benefit  of 
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'  the  Goming  generation.  Such  men,  holding  by  th& 
past,  would  stop  all  progress,  and  are  thus  not  fit  to  be 
the  teachers  of  the  living.  How  will  they  explain  to 
■"  our  little  ones "  the  mysteries  of  inspiration  except 
in  the  language  of  the  denomination  to  which  they 
belong.  These  difficulties  were  all  met  in  the  principle 
-of  the  Education  Act  of  Sir  Henry  Young  and  in  that 
of  1875,  which  is  yet  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  could  scarcely  without  these  remarks  do  justice  to 
the  educational  measure  which  from  the  year  1851  to 
1875,  and  later  still  to  1878,  worked  in  harmony  with 
the  wishes  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  has 
certainly  had  the  effect  of  instructing  the  rising 
generation  in  the  elementary  principles  of  knowledge, 
thus  enabling  them  to  complete  in  mature  years, 
through  the  perusal  of  books  and  of  able  leading 
■articles  in  the  press,  both  of  the  colony  and  of  the 
mother  country,  a  course  of  education  without  which 
■a  State  must  give  up  all  hopes  or  expectations  of  social 
and  material  progress.  The  well-to-do  classes  were 
provided  with  the  means  of  educating  their  children 
at  an  earlier  period,  when  St.  Peter's  College  was 
established  in  the  year  1848,  through  the  exertions 
of  several  gentlemen  who  subscribed  towards  its 
incorporation  and  otherwise  assisted  in  promoting  its 
success.  Amongst  these  Dr.  Short,  the  Anglican  Bishop 
-of  Adelaide,  deserves  to  be  recorded  for  his  eminent 
services  in  the  organisation  of  this  the  first  advanced 
.schoo],  and  also  the  name  of  Mr.  ^fil^ani  tt^'&ii  %&% 
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mimificent  contributor  to  the  funds  requisite  to  give 
stability  to  tbe  endowment.  I  am  unable  to  mention 
the  amount  of  his  contribution,  though  his  liberality 
was  acknowledged  in  graceful  terms  by  Sir  Henry 
Young  when  he  officially  attended  the  inaugurating 
ceremony.  It  was  subsequently  imitated  by  the  Rev. 
James  Farrell.  The  interests  of  the  higher  education 
continued  to  be  developed  in  times  nearer  our 
own  in, a  way  which,  without  anticipating,  I  cannot 
now  do  justice  to,  but  must  reserve  for  others 
to  de.scribe,  should  my  own  eflorte  not  enable  me  to 
reach  the  more  recent  periods  of  South  Australian 
history.  I  must,  however,  make  mention  of  some 
really  great  undertakings  for  so  small  a  community 
which  even  now  scarcely  exceeds  300,000  persons.  And 
whilst  omitting  many  superior  schools  tor  boys  and 
girls  maintained  by  private  persons,  that  show  much 
the  advantages  of  good  education  have  been  all  along 
appreciated  in  South  Australia  by  a  population  engaged 
in  a  continual  struggle  to  improve  their  material 
condition,  I  cannot  but  record  that  in  1835  the  South 
Australian  Institute  became  incorporated,  followed  in 
the  year  1SG7  by  the  foundation  of  the  Prince  Alfred 
College  under  the  auspices  of  the  nonconformist  bodies, 
and  .soon  supplemented  by  the  establishment  in  1876  of 
an  Adelaide  University  under  the  munificent  endow- 
ments of  Mr.  Hughes,  tbe  leading  proprietor  of  the 
Moonta  copper  mines,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  EUder,  whose 
family  name  w  intimately  conntcted.  ftam  vfcrj  ^asVj 
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limes  with   endurin);  exertions  in   tbe  cause  of  the 

progress  of  South  Australia.     It  remains  now  for  the 

Pwliament  of  South  Australia,  with  its  enlarged  powers 

of  Usefulness  and  an  increasing  revenue,  to  complete  the 

^''ifiee  of  State  education  by  some  practical  measure 

■^iereby    children   of  the  poorer   classes,    who   may 

'''^nifestly  display  ability  and  genius  in  the  elementary 

^^hools,  may  be  assisted  to  continue  their  efforts  until 

*hey  reach  the  higher  education  afforded  by  the  Uni- 

"^faity.   The  moral  philosopher  will  study  with  interest 

'•*«  account  I  have  set  before  him  of  the  progress  of 

^'^^ia,!  science,  in  a  comparatively  new  community,  with 

"^t  a  limited  population,  as  evinced  in  the  care  which 

"*s  been  bestowed  on   the   education   of  the   rbing 

generation. 

How  different  this  result  from  the  course  of 
civilisation  in  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  that  arose  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  fabric  of  Roman  greatness.  There 
the  struggle  with  the  powers  of  darkness  was  slow,  and 
for  centuries  almost  indbcemible.  It  was  the  iron  age 
of  Europe — might  against  right.  Ignorance  was 
fostered  as  necessary  to  the  submission  and  devotion 
of  the  enslaved  masses  of  the  people  by  a  warlike  and 
ferocious  aristocracy  and  a  luxurious  religious  hierarchy, 
wallowing  in  wealth,  and  living  in  splendor,  the  fruits 
of  large  landed  possessions  acquired  through  the  bigoted 
superstition  oi  ignorance.  I  need  only  refer  to 
Hallam's  "  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  "  in  support  of 
these  statements.     Even  in  England,  which  from  its 
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.  insular  position  was  in  some  sort  more  independent  of 
the  social  disorders  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
inhabited  by  a  race  always  prone  to  assert  its  love  of 
freedom,  the  progress  of  civilisation  was  marred  by 
ignorance  and  want  of  scope  for  the  development  of 
learning  and   intellect.      Hallam   observes    "  that   in 
tracing  the  decline  ot  society  from  the  subversion  of  the 
Boman  Empire  we  have  been  led  not  without  connection 
from  ignorance  to  superstition,  from  superstition  to  vice 
and  lawle<4snes3,  and  from  thence  to  general  rudeness 
and  poverty."     The  veil  of  ignorance  was  but  slowly 
uplin.ed.     The  great  schools  of  Winchester  and  Eton 
were  founded— the  first  in  1373,  and  the  last  in  1432. 
The  University  of  Oxford  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  our  English  King  Alfred,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  that  it  became  a  flourishing  focus  of 
education,  and  in  1201    it  contained  3,000   scholars. 
Cambridge  was  not  incorporated  as  a  seat  of  learning 
until  the  year  1231.    During  the  thirteenth  century  two 
or  at  most  three  colleges  existed  at  Oxford,  and  but 
one  at  Cambridge.    But  the  educational  system  at  those 
Universities  was  chiefly  theological  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  church.     It  had  not  attained  the  universality 
and  liberalism  of  the  course  now  followed,  and   the 
system    pursued    in    the    minor   schools   throughout 
England,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
left  the  masses  in  deplorable  ignorance.      When  we 
compare  this  state  of  things  with  the  condition  of  the 
British  colonies  on  the  eve  of  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
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century  as  to  educational  progress  we  cannot  but  feel 
admiration  for  the  wonderful  advance  from  the  struggles 
and  difficulties  of  the  past  to  the  eaay  steps  by  which 
these  coloni&s  have  attained  their  present  position  of 
moral  and  intellectual  culture.  The  cause  is  easily 
explained  in  the  fact  that  we  left  the  parent  State 
w^hen  she  was  in  the  highest  state  of  civilisation  known 
in  the  world,  and  brought  with  us  all  the  principles  snd 
appliances  which  so  grand  a  civilisation  placed  at  our 
disposal.  We  left  the  shores  of  England  when  political 
and  religious  freedom  were  fully  attained  and  under- 
stood. Our  rulers,  influenced  by  the  public  opinion 
-which  was  already  formed  in  the  colony  upon  advanced 
models,  assisted  us  to  perfect  our  social  organisation, 
and  we  have  only  to  keep  steadily  abreast  of  the 
phenomena  passing  in  Europe,  of  which  steam  com- 
munication and  the  telegraph  afford  us  ample 
information,  to  build  up  in  the  future  an  order  of  States 
that  may  be  worthy  to  vie  in  greatness  with  those  from 
which  we  boast  our  descent.  And  in  the  race  let  us 
never  forget  that  if  we  do  but  cultivate  the  tree  of 
knowledge  we  shall  reap  its  fruits  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  greatest  measure  of  happiness  of  which  our  nature 
13  capable.  I  have  undertaken  to  write  the  histoiy  of 
South  Australia  as  far  as  my  lights  permit  me  in  a 
philosophical  spirit,  so  as  to  trace  the  evolutionary 
force  that  connects  all  events  rather  than  to  content 
myself  with  being  only  a  compiler  of  those  events  in 
(heir  dry  chronological  order,  a  system  which  may  now 
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be  handed  orer  to  the  labors  o£  the  statistician,  since 
the  peaceful  progress  of  civilisation  affords  special 
f^ilities  for  tabulating  the  results  of  human  efiort. 
And  under  this  view  of  my  self-imposed  task,  I  have 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  attributing  events  to 
individuals.  In  free  states  masses  of  men  by  united 
action,  as  in  societies,  joint  stock  companies,  and  other 
combinations  lor  special  objects,  produce  events  and 
changes  which  in  despotic  governments  are  attributable 
to  the  rulers  of  such  countries,  who  use  their  subject 
populations  as  the  tools  of  their  own  will,  I  have  not 
lost  sight  of  this  distinction,  and  find  that  impartiality 
is  better  secured  and  the  bias  of  opinions  and  political 
considerations  avoided  in  so  doing.  But  I  should 
imperfectly  fulfil  my  intentions  if  I  were  not  to  draw 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  results  which  my  own 
judgment,  following  the  laws  of  induction  and  deduction, 
permits  me,  and  indeed  requires  me  to  trace  to  their 
proper  conclusion.  With  respect  to  the  question  of 
education  which  has  occupied  so  much  of  my  space  I 
am  bound  to  observe  that  the  moral  philosopher,  the 
physiologist,  and  the  psychologist  must  each  be 
consulted  before  we  can  realise  its  full  meaning  and 
significance.  The  new-bom  infant  begins  its  education 
with  its  first  breath.  It  has  to  form  and  perfect  its 
sensations  by  repetitions  and  experiences.  It  cannot 
walk  without  many  efforts,  each  of  which  must  require 
memory,  the  gift  of  the  improved  organisation  of  thb 
race.   It  cannot  acquire  complete  visual  powers  without 
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taemory  of  what  is  first  presented  to  the  retinal  nerve. 
By  the  help  of  its  sense  organs  it  acquires  ideas  which 
are  im^es  of  past  events,  and  by  the  help  of  ideas  it 
learns  to  think.  Objects  presented  to  any  one  of  the 
organs  of  sense,  without  the  activity  of  memory,  could 
only  create  indistinct  and  confused  images.  Since 
sensation  precedes  thought  and  intellectual  action,  the 
knowledge  of  the  child  is  entirely  objective,  being 
acquired  from  nature  and  life  around  it.  This,  then,  is 
the  period  for  perceptive  teaching — for  storing  the  mind 
with  objective  knowledge.  But  desires  arise  out  of 
vital  conditions,  inciting  to  repair  the  waste  and  effect 
the  changes  of  the  tissues  which  conuneoce  with  life 
itself;  and  the  desire  or  appetite  for  food  stimulates 
the  exercise  of  the  faculties  necessary  to  procure  it. 
Our  first  education  is  thus  acquired  in  the  pursuit  and 
attainment  of  food  for  the  body,  and  mental  desires 
follow.  The  savage  of  Fiji  and  the  Bed  Indian  are 
limited  in  their  desires  by  the  necessities  of  their  race 
and  condition.  Their  children  begin  their  learning  by 
observing  the  acts  of  their  parents  and  tribal 
companions.  They  ascertain  what  is  valued  by  the 
adults  tmsund  them,  such  as  warlike  prowess,  skill  in 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  love  of  adornment.  Moral 
sentiments  grow  out  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
savage.  And  so  of  the  cultivated  races  of  civilisation. 
The  same  instincts  guide  the  child  of  fashion,  only  its 
inherited  capacities  for  improvement  are  greater ;  its 
impulses  and  inducements  are  greater,  because  it  comes 
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into  a  world  of  greater  complexity  and  greater  variety. — ^ 

Hence   its    desires    at    length   become   aspirations 

ambitions,  emulations,  love  of  approbation,  all  of  thenC 
the  gi'owth  of  physical  antecedents  and  arising  out  o^^ 
self-love — govern  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  served* 
to  form  the  moral  character  and  the  higher  educatioiwn 
of  civilisation  with  its  attendant  strengthening  of  the^ 
intellectual  powers ;    and   there  is  created  with  the^ 
craving  for  knowledge  a  love  of  the  fine  arts.  A  youth  -* 
sees  a   beautiful  statue   from  the    chisel   of  Michael  — 
Aagelo,  and  straightway  his  desire  is  kindled  to  produce  — 
the  like.     He  sees  a  painting  by  some  master  of  the 
art,  and  a  similiar  feeling  comes  into  play.    Here,  then, 
we  may  learn  that  none  but  good  and  useful  images 
should  be  presented  to  the  enquiring  mind  of  the  child ; 
that  none  but  superior  modelsshould  be  placed  before  bis 
craving  appetites.  Truth,  in  short,  if  it  be  known,  should 
alone  be  made  the  basis  of  education.   And  here  I  close 
the  subject,  and  with  it  the  present  chapter,  although 
the  material  events  that  make  this  period  of  our  colonial 
history   one   of  enduring  importance   are  yet  to  be 
recorded.      They   include   the  opening  of  the  River 
Hurray  to  steam  navigation,  the  defensive  measures 
consequent  on  the  Russian   war,  and  the  Parliament 
Bill  of  1853,  which  of  themselves  will  require  a  chapter. 
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TiDatioii  of  the  rule  of  Sir  Henry  Toang — His  Toyage  np  the 
-■^irer  Mnnsy,  and  the  opening  of  the  riveT  ii«vig»tu)u  to  itenm- 
^>oata— The  Crimean  war  of  1854— DefenBive  meaenr.'K  prepared 
— Volanteer  Military  Fotoe  Act — Militia  Aot — Enrolment  of 
'Volnnteer  militia — BeviawoDMay24th,  1855 — Cost  of  the  defenaiT* 
UiFaaarei  from  1851  to  1867— Death  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
tollowod  by  peace— The  colony  reoeiTes  a  gift  of  2,000  riflea  from 
Van  Government — 2,000  Tolanteen  enrol  f'>r  training  and  die- 
pipUne— Review  on  Jnne  20th,  1R60-Lady  MaoDonnaU  Bttend> 
the  review,  accompanied  by  the  Bishops  of  Sydney  and  Molbonme 
—Another  rerie*  on  May  27th,  1863— Colonel  Downes,  E,A„  . 
appointed  to  command  the  Volunteer  Military  Faroe. 

T  HAD  hoped  to  be  able  to  conclude  the  history  of 
-*-  the  rule  of  Sir  Henry  Young  in  this  chapter, 
vhich  will  begin  with  a  short  account  of  the  opening 
of  the  River  Murray  to  steam  navigation.  In  attempting 
to  describe  this  spirited  and  politic  enterprise  I  shall 
derive  some  of  my  information  from  a  pamphlet  written 
by  Captain  Arthur  Kinlock,  the  clerk  of  the  Executive 
Council,  who  accompanied  the  expedition.  The  River 
Murray  is  now  well  known  to  Australian  colonists ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1830  that  it  was  discovered 
by  Captain  Sturt,  of  the  39th  Regiment,  and  found  to 
discharge  its  waters  into  Encounter  Bay,  after  receiving 
the  drainage  through  many  tributary  rivers  of  a  vast 
Ira^in  in  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  this  intrepid 
explorer    was    rewarded    by   the    South    Australian 
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Legislative  Council  with  a  pension  of  £600  a  year.  He 
is  now  no  more,  but  bb  bust  adorns  the  gallery  of  our 
colonial  infititute.  It  wns  owing  to  the  important 
discoveries  of  Captain  Sturt  that  men  of  capital  in 
London  were  induced  to  colonise  South  Australia  by 
obtaining  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in 
which,  within  limits  described  in  the  Act,  all  the  lands 
were  declared  public  lands  open  to  purchase  by  British 
subjects  on  a  novel  system  called  the  Wakefield 
system.  I  have  in  preceding  chapters  endeavored, 
though  imperfectly,  to  trace  the  commencement  and 
result  of  this  colonisation,  and  in  doing  so  have  arrived 
at  that  stage  in  my  narrative  when  the  full  advantages 
of  the  possession  of  this  noble  river  were  made  known 
and  appreciated. 

Sir  Henry  Young  appears  as  the  prominent  figure  in 
opening  the  River  Murray  to  navigation,  and  although 
his  expedition  was  not  attended  with  dangers  like  those 
surmounted  by  the  original  discoverers  of  the  Murray, 
he  was  actuated  by  the  hope  and  expectation  that  it 
would  confer  great  benefits  on  his  countrymen  in  South 
Australia  by  opening  up  a  pass^e  to  the  interior  of 
New  South  Wales,  through  which  the  lords  of  the  sheep 
pastures,  then  struggling  with  the  difiiculties  and  costs 
of  long  overland  journeys  to  reach  a  convenient  port 
of  shipment,  might  be  encouraged  to  use  the  water 
communication  of  the  River  Murray  for  the  transport 
of  their  wool  through  South  Australian  territory,  and 
derive  their  suppIieB  through  fee.  aam*  <i'b«mi!5i.    Taa 
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trade  supported  by  the  Biver  Murray,  which  flows  for 

*  great  part  of  its  lower  course  through  our  territory, 

promised  a  large  field  for  commercial  enterprise,  which 

13  now  being  realised  and  the  benefits  of  which  are 

J'early  expanding.     The  Legislative  Council  had  been 

iJeeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  securing  this 

''^ffic  before  it  might  be  diverted  to  Melbourne  through 

"^Jlway  communication,  which  was  seen  to  be  probable, 

"od  accordingly  encouraged  the  enterprise  by  a  vote  of 

**.OO0,  to  be  paid  to  the  owners  of  the  first  and  second 

"^n  steamboats  of  not  less  than  40  horse-power,  which 

ftQould  succeed  in  navigating  the  Murray  from  the 

^'^Iwa,  near  its  mouth,  to  at  least  the  junction  of  the 

•Jft-rling   River.     A  vssel  answering  the  conditions 

Quired  by  the  South  Australian  Government  was 

obtained   by  Captain  Francis  Cadell,  and  navigated 

found  from  Sydney  in  July,  1853,  by  Mr.  Davidson, 

formerly  master  of  the  Hawk  achooner.     She  was  then 

poshed  through  the  sea  mouth  of  the  Murray  by  Captain 

Cadell,  an  intrepid  seaman,  who  had  once  commanded 

the  Cleopatra,  a  steamer  of  1,500  tons.     It  may  serve 

to  satisfy  curiosity  in  the  future  to  give  the  dimensions 

of  a  vessel  which  time,  experience,  and  the  development 

of  ao  increasing  trade  will  improve  upon: — The  extreme 

length  on  deck  of  the  Lady^Aitguata — so-called  after 

Lady  Young — was  105  feet;  extreme  length  of  keel 

98   feet   6  inches ;    depth  of  hold,   5   feet  6  inches ; 

breadth  ol  beam,  12'feet;  on  the  crossguards,  21  feet, 

The  cost  was  about  jE5,000.     The  engines,  furnished 
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from  Sydney,  were  o£  20  horse-power  each,  and  of  best 
workmanship.  The  total  tonnage,  including  engines, 
which  weighed  thirty  tons,  was  ninety-one  tons.  She 
drew  three  £eet  water  when  full,  and  two  feet  four 
inches  when  light.  A  small  vessel  of  about  100  tons 
capacity,  called  the  Eureka,  was  built  at  the  Goolwa  to 
aceompiiny  the  Lady  Augusta  as  a  lighter.  On 
August  2oth,  1853,  all  preparations  being  completed, 
the  expedition,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Captain  Cadell,  steamed  off  from  the  Goolwa  jetty, 
having  nineteen  pa-ssengers,  some  of  them  of  the  fair 
sex ;  being  families  connected  with  the  gentlemen  who 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  expedition.  The  passengers 
were: — His  Excellency  Sir  H.  E.  F.  Young,  Lieut- 
Governor;  J.  Grainger,  Esq.,  M.L.C;  W.  Younghusband, 
Esq.,  M.L.C. ;  R  Davenport,  Esq.,  M.L.C. ;  A.  Kinlock, 
Esq.,  clerk  Executive  Council;  G.  Palmer,  Esq.,  jun., 
Indian  Civil  Service  ;  G.  Mason,  Esq.,  sub. -protector  of 
aborigines;  E.  W.  Andrews,  Esq.,  S.A.  Register;  B.  T.  N. 
Finniss,  Esq.,  jun.,  eldest  son  of  the  Colonial  Secretary ; 
James  Allen,  Esq.,  Regd.  Bright,  Esq.,  H.  Jamieson, 
Esq.,  of  Mildura  (joined  up  the  river);  Mrs.  B.  T.  Finniss, 
Mrs.  Yoimghusband,  Mrs.  Irvine,  Miss  Sarah  Young- 
husband,  Miss  Eliza  Younghusband,  Miss  Louisa 
YounghuHband,  Isabella  Williamson.  I  have  recorded 
the  names  of  the  passengers  by  the  Lad't/  Augusta 
because  great  importance  was  attached  to  the  enterprise 
at  the  time — an  importance  which  continually  gathers 
strength  with  the  yearly  increasing  vaX^fc  oilVattwie. 
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It  was  an  eathusiasbic  effort  to  briog  to  public  notice 
and  develop  the  greatnatural  resources  of  the  basin  from 
which  the  waters  of  the  Eiver  Murray  are  collected, 
shared  in  by  many  persons,  some  of  them  among  the 
'  original  pioneers  and  their  families,  with  ladies  who- 
gave  up  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  their  homes 
for  many  tedious  weeks,  actuated  by  no  motive  but 
that  of  being  awociated  in  the  fature  with  the  honor  of 
an  undertaking  from  which  such  great  public  results 
would  ultimately  flow. 

The  colony  was  not  yet  seventeen  years  old,  and  th& 
energy  which  had  led  the  early  settlers  to  leave  a 
civilised  country  and  brave  the  perils  and  dangers  of 
the  wilderness  was  still  a  moving  impulse  in  thi» 
expedition,  since  the  young  generation  had  not  yet 
attained  adult  age,  and  the  vigor  and  enterprise  that 
bad  prompted  the  colonisation  of  South  Australia  were 
still  manifested  in  the  public  spirit,  which,  derived 
from  the  old  country,  was  yet  flouriahing  in  the  new 
land  of  their  adoption.  The  love  of  adventure  is 
specially  blended  with  the  love  of  approbation.  Men 
of  vigorous  physical  nature  seek  it  in  individual  deeds 
of  prowess  or  in  acts  requiring  unusual  courage  or 
endurance.  Those  of  high  intellectual  attainments, 
usually  found  associated  with  lofty  aspirations,  seek 
&me  in  peaceful  fields  and  in  mental  display.  Both 
are  useful  to  mankind,  and  it  is  by  this  standard  of 
usefulness  alone  that  the  actions  of  the  explorer,  of 
the  statesmen,  of  the  men  of  science  an^  o^  k^  tuxj^ 

C,oo-;1l' 
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be  tested.  We  have  seen  such  men  amongst  ua — Sturt, 
Eyre,  Stuart,  Warburton,  and  McKinlay,  who  led 
■exploring  expeditions  into  the  interior.  But  this  love 
■of  tame,  whether  physically  or  mentally  displayed,  is 
rather  an  individual  than  a  social  virtue,  since  it  is 
not  found  in  communities  aa  abody.  In  some  natures 
it  leads  men  to  peril  life  and  fortune  under  the 
incentive  alone  of  renown,  unmixed  with  any  desire 
■or  prospect  of  pecuniary  gain.  To  have  their  names 
associated  with  great  discoveries  and  great  enterprises 
is  all  the  reward  they  covet;  and  no  community 
■expecting  to  ennoble  itself  or  rise  to  a  high  standard  of 
■civilisation  can  wisely  discourage  the  services  of  such 
persons.  If  successful,  and  results  flow  from  their 
.efforts  leading  to  the  profit  of  the  many,  they  ought 
to  be  rewarded  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  and 
■encour^;e  the  rising  generation  to  emulate  them.  In 
this  spirit  I  have  mentioned  tbe  names  of  the 
passengers  by  the  Lady  Augusta  in  her  voyage  up  the 
River  Murray  in  1853. 

When  the  Lady  Augusta,  having  the  barge  Eureka 
in  tow,  steamed  ofl"  from  the  Goolwa  jetty  on  August 
25th,  1853,  about  three  hundred  persons  assembled 
to  express  their  sympathy  with  the  undertaking.  It 
was  a  day  of  intense  excitement.  The  account  of  her 
voyi^  has  been  given,  as  I  before  stated,  in  a 
pamphlet  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Executive  Council,  and 
is  no  doubt  amply  described  in  the  columns  of  the 
■daily  press  ;  yet  the  history  of  South  Australia  would 
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not  be  complete  unless  mention  were  m&de  of  this- 
impoiiant  expedition  connected  as  it  was,  and  has 
been,  with  the  generaJ  course  of  events  that  in  succes- 
sive order  and  interdependence  contributed  to  the 
development  of  the  colony  such  as  we  now  find  it. 
But  I  shall  limit  my  narrative  to  results  and  avoid 
details.  After  168  hours  steaming  Captain  Cadell 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Darling  River  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Murray,  the  distance  being  about  630 
miles  from  the  startingi  point.  Seven  stations  were 
passed  in  this  distance,  occupied  by  Messrs.  Mason, 
Walsh,  Scott,  Chambers,  Wigley,  Chapman,  Jacksons' 
(brothers),  and  MuLeod.  The  latter  bad  then  esta- 
blished a  public-house  or  hotel  at  the  junction,  where 
BOW  the  important  town  of  Wentworth  marks  the 
progress  of  settlement  on  the  Murray.  These  were 
the  original  band  of  squatters  who  had  settled  them- 
selves with  their  sheep  and  cattle  on  pasture  lands 
called  runs,  rented  from  the  Government.  On  Sep- 
tember 7th,  the  expedition  left  Mcjjeod's,  proceeding 
up  the  river,  passing  successively  the  stations  of 
Messrs.  Jamieson,  Williams,  McGrath  Brothers,  Keane, 
and  Orrs  until  they  reached  Euston,  a  township  in 
which  a  gentleman  named  Cole  was  located  as  Com- 
missioner of  Grown  Land«  in  the  service  of  New  South 
Wales.  I  should  not  omit  to  mention  here  that  Mr. 
Cole  had  a  party  of  mounted  police  under  his  orders, 
bat  I  find  it  stated  that  although  these  men  received 
58.  6d.  a  day  and  rations,  the  authorised  number  was 
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not  complete,  au  men  were  unwillinf;  at  that  time  to 
engage  in  bo  distant  a  service.  A  postal  aerrice  had 
been  established  for  a  time  between  this  township  and 
Sydney.  I  learn  A-onj  Captain  Kinlock  that  the  runs 
in  this  back  country  of  New  South  Wales  at  one  time 
were  lease<l  with  right  of  purchase  at  20s.  per  ecre. 
The  rent  was  proportioned  to  the  carrying  capabilities 
of  the  run,  and  a  half-yearly  assessment  was  le%'ied  on 
all  stock,  amounting  to  ^d.  each  sheep,  l^d.  for  cattle, 
and  :id.  for  hnrses.  The  cattle  and  sheep  were  boiled 
down,  and  the  fat  and  skins  only  exported,  on  account 
of  the  low  price  of  mutton  and  beef,  until  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  mutton  and  wool  owing  to  the  increased 
European  demand.  It  was  this  system  of  leasing  the 
runs  with  a  right  of  purchase  that  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  a  powerful  landed  aristocracy  in  New  South 
Wales,  whose  estates  at  the  present  day  may  be 
compared  in  magnitude  to  principalities  in  Germany, 
and  in  the  Europe  of  the  middle  ages. 

On  September  17th  the  Lady  Augusta  reached 
Swan  Hill,  in  the  province  of  Victoria  in  112  hours 
steaming  from  the  Darling  junction,  the  distance 
being  about  COO  miles.  Swan  Hill  is  situated  on  the 
Loddon,  near  its  confluence  with  the  River  Muiray. 
It  is  said  to  be  about  119  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  about  210  miles  from  Melbourne  overland. 
Since  that  date  a  railway  fiom  Melbourne  connects 
the  Murray  at  Echuca  with  that  capital,  a  contingency 
which  was  expected  and  somewhat  feared  by  South 
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Australian  merchants  as  a  means  of  diverting  a  gi'eat 
portion  of  the  Murray  trade  to  that  capital.  Whether 
their  fears  have  been  justified  by  results  does  not  fall 
within  the  compass  of  my  narrative.  On  September 
17th  the  Lady  Augusta  arrived  at  Mr.  Campbell's 
station  on  the  Loddon.  The  station  i,s  called 
Gannewarra,  and  depastures  4,000  or  5,000  head  of 
cattle  and  10,000  sheep,  the  property  of  Mr,  Campbell, 
who  had  been  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria  about  eleven 
years.  This  incident  is  alluded  to  in  order  that  an 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  time  within  which  large 
properties  were  then  acquired  by  men  who  pu.thed 
boldly  into  the  desert  and  devoted  their  capital  and 
enterprise  to  the  breeding  of  stock  on  what  are  tenned 
the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown,  that  is  lands  which 
have  not  been  sold  ot  permanently  disposed  of.  The 
station  of  Gannewarra  formed  the  limit  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Lady  Augusta,  and  was  estimated  at  about 
1,400  miles  from  the  sea  mouth  of  the  Murray.  I 
have  not  given  the  names  of  the  settlers  beyond  the 
junction  of  the  Darling,  because  they  formed  no  part 
of  the  band  of  South  Australian  pioneers  who  had 
occupied  the  banks  of  the  Murray  to  the  limits  of  this 
colony  in  18.53,  although  they  all  expressed  a  deep 
interest  in  the  expedition,  and  expressed  their 
appreciation  of  its  usefulness  in  developing  the  back 
country  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  by  signing 
an  address  to  Sir  Henry  Young,  which  wan 
presented   to  him  when  approaching  the  boundaries 
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of  South  Australia,  near  the  junction  of  the  Darling, 
on  his  return  to  Adelaide  in  the  Lady  Augiista.  The 
address,  from  proprietors  of  thirty-two  stations  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  was  framed  with  the 
desire  to  convey  to  Sir  Henry  Young  some  record 
expressive  of  their  opinions  with  reference  to  opening 
up  of  the  extensive  districts  of  the  basin  of  the 
Murray  by  means  of  inland  steam  navigation  through- 
out the  interior  of  Australia.  They  proceeded  to  say, 
"  that  as  the  successful  accomplishment  so  far  of  the 
first  voyage  of  the  steamer  Lady  Auguata  permits  us  to 
look  forward  with  some  confidence  for  the  future  to 
the  easy  transit  of  goods  and  produce  to  and  from 
South  Australia  by  means  of  steam  navigation,  we 
may  here  perhaps  not  improperly  retrospectivly  allude 
to  the  difficulties  and  tedious  delays  we  have  all  for 
so  many  years  encountered  in  reaching  a  market  for 
our  produce;  and  in  doing  so  we  are  unwilling  to 
foi-ego  the  pleasure  of  assuring  your  Excellency  that 
we  shall  ever  look  back  with  satisfiction  to  the  time 
when — in  these  remote  parts  of  the  colony,  and  sur- 
rounded by  many  discouraging  circumstances — we 
had  in  the  year  1850  the  strongest  proofs  afforded  to 
us  of  the  interests  in  the  Murray  and  its  navigation 
by  finding  your  Excellency  undertake  and  accom- 
plish, at  considerable  personal  exertion  and  inconve- 
nience, a  voyage  of  exploration  in  an  open  boat  from 
thejunction  of  the  Darling  with  the  Murray  to  the 
Ooo/wa.     We  would  only  iurttiet  \>feg  to  ex§x«s&  'us 
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your  Excellency  that  we  recognise  with  much 
satisfaction  the  permaneut  honor  which  in  after  years 
must  attach  to  you  for  having  so  successfully  aided 
the  accompli »hment  of  the  Murray  navigation;  and 
we  would  ofier  you  our  cordial  expression  of  hope, 
that  whether  you  may  be  resident  in  this  or  in  any 
other  and  more  distant  parts  of  the  world,  you  may 
for  many  future  years  learn  with  equal  interest  the 
permanently  beneficial  results  of  the  Murray  naviga- 
tion, convinced  as  we  are  that  these  results  will  prove 
highly  important,  not  only  to  the  best  interests  of 
your  own  province  and  to  the  Australian  provinces 
generally,  but  also  to  England  and  other  parts  of  the 
world — aBecting,  as  they  most  indisputably  will  do, 
thousanda  of  the  population  who  may  in  future  years 
make  choice  of  Australia  as  the  land  of  their  adoption." 
To  this  address  Sir  Henry  Young  replied  : — "  Gentle- 
men—  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  and  to  thank 
you  for  the  address  which  you  have  presented  to  me. 
The  steam  navigation  of  the  great  River  Murray  and 
its  tributaries,  of  which  this  voyage  has  been  the 
auspicious  commencement,  is  an  object  of  such  general 
and  permanent  importance  that  had  any  exertions  to 
promote  its  prosecution  been  wanting  on  my  part  I 
should  have  considered  the  omission  a  dereliction  of 
my  duty.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  you 
have  appreciated  the  utility  of  the  enterprise,  and 
have  been  enabled  to  witness  its  accomplishment.  My 
earnest  hope  &nd  belief  are  that  it  wiW  xeaXise  iciT  "fici^ 
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future  all  the  great  and  permanent  advantagea  which 
are  so  reasonably  to  be  anticipated.  I  feel  highly 
honored  by  the  obliging  terms  in  which  you  have 
expressed  yourselves  in  r^ard  to  myself  personally." 

Captain  Cadell,  the  commander  of  the  ex|}edition, 
came  in  for  his  share  of  notice  by  the  gentlemen  who 
addressed  Sir  Henry  Young,  in  a  letter  of  which  I 
will  quote  a  few  paragraphs.  They  say : — "  Whilst 
we  recognise  with  satisfaction  the  enterprising  spirit 
you  have  displayed  in  carrying  out  so  successfully  the 
establishment  of  this  important  undertaking  in  the 
midst  of  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  description,  conse- 
quent upon  the  vast  and  unknown  changes  which 
have  arisen  from  the  gold  discoveries  throughout 
Australia,  we  beg  to  assure  you  that  we  feel  it  alike  a 
duty  and  a  pleasure  on  the  present  occasion  to  take 
this,  the  very  earliest  opportunity,  to  intimate  to  you 
that  a  certain  sum  of  money  has  been  equally 
subscribed  by  us  for  the  purpose  of  being  applied  in 
any  manner  most  agreeable  to  yourself  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  some  memorial  of  your  first  steam  voyage  on 
the  River  Murray.  You  are  aware  of  the  extreme 
distances  at  which  our  respective  stations  are  situated, 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  our  waiting  upon  you 
and  ascertaining  personally  when  and  where  it  would 
be  most  suitable  to  you  for  the  presentation  of  the 
testimonial  to  take  place.  We  shall  therefore  feel 
much  indebted  by  your  communicating  your  wishes  oa 
£A£s  subject    to  the  hon.  sectet&Tj  ah.  ^o*k  ^Mll^st 
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convenience."  This  letter  was  signed  by  the  same 
gentlemen  who  had  addressed  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
On  the  return  voyage  Captain  Cadeli  picked  up 
several  bales  of  wool,  which  were  prepared  for  ship- 
•nent,  and  completed  the  voyage  home  to  the  Goolwa 
OD  October  14th,  1853.  The  total  cargo  of  wool 
consisted  of  441  bales,  averaging  300  lbs.  each  in 
Weight.  The  value  of  the  river  trade  at  the  date  of 
the  first  voyage  of  the  Lady  Augusta  was  estimated 
■^y  Ht.  Jamieson,  of  Mildura,  who,  in  an  appendix  to 
'-'*ptain  Kinlock's  pamplilet,  gives  the  number  of  sheep 
as  far  as  Swan  Hill,  and  including  those  on  the  runs  of 
*he  Darling,  ready  to  be  shorn  in  1853,  aa  amount- 
"*S  to  460,000  ;  and  if  all  the  stations  on  the  various 
''*\)utaries  of  the  Murray  be  added,  quoting  the  same 
**tJiority,  540,000  more  can  be  summed  up,  making  a 
®*^Dd  total  of  about  a  million  of  sheep,  the  wool  from 
.  Viich  would  be  brought  down  the  river  to  be  embarked 
**■  sea-going  ships  in  South  Australia,  if  facilities  for 
*Xe  river  navigation  were  open  to  them. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  realising  the  full 
^^vantagea  of  this  trade  arose  first  from  the  sinuo- 
**ities  of  the  river,  which,  like  all  rivers  flowing  through 
^  long  expanse  of  level  country,  are  numerous  and 
f>erplexing,  affecting  the  nature  of  the  boats  to  be 
employed,  owing  to  the  sharp  turns  at  the  angles  of 
curvature  and  the  shoalne.ss  of  the  water  in  places, 
which  then  and  for  all  time  will  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  vessels  of  a  draught  of  water  suitabla  for  the 
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liver  and  also  capable  of  Davigating  the  ocean  for  long 
voyages  ;  and  lastly,  the  impracticability  for  com- 
mercial piuposes  of  any  entrance  to  the  river  by  its 
sea  mouth.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  force 
small  cratt  through  the  passage,  and  various  plans 
have  been  suggested  to  remove  the  difficulties  attending 
the  navigation  of  the  sea  mouth.  In  the  year  1S37 
Captain  Elenkinsop,  the  master  of  a  whaling  station  at 
Encounter  Bay,  accompanied  by  Sir  John  Jefi'cote,  the 
first  judge  of  South  Australia,  attempted  the  passage 
of  the  sea  mouth  in  an  open  boat,  and  both  perished  in 
the  attempt.  Captain  Sturt  afterwards  made  a  similar 
attempt,  but  after  waiting  for  a  favorable  opportunity 
abandoned  the  enterprise.  Captain  Fullen,  now  a 
distinguished  admiral  in  the  royal  navy,  was  more 
fortunate.  In  a  little  cutter  of  thirty  tons,  called  the 
Water  Witch,he  safely  accomplbhed  the  feat  and  took 
the  vessel  up  the  river  as  far  aa  Moorundee,  where  she 
soon  afterwards  sank.  He  afterwards  succeeded  in 
buoying  out  the  channel  and  surveyed  a  harbor  in  the 
deep  reach  between  the  Goolwa  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  which  was  called  Port  Pullen,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  services  on  this  occasion.  ITie  Murray 
steamere  afterwards  traversed  the  dangerous  bar 
backward  and  forward  on  a  few  occasions,  but  the 
peril  was  too  great  to  be  continued,  and  the  River 
Murray  still  remaing  practically  sealed  up  from  the 
ocean.  It  has  been  suggested  that  an  opening  might 
i>c  made  south  of  the  Goolwa  t\\to\ig\v  One  aanftjKilft  ^ 
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direct  the  whole  body  of  the  river  through  a  new 
channel ;  the  distance  between  the  Goolwa  or  Port, 
Pullen  is  not  more  than  a  mile.  Again,  various 
schemes  have  ^leen  deviaed  for  improving  the  present 
mouth  so  as  to  render  it  navigable,  and  engineers  have 
at  different  times  furnished  reports  and  estimates, 
but  the  enormous  cost  of  work,  the  succeaB  of  which 
when  completed  would  be  problematical,  has  hitherto  - 
been  regarded  as  an  obstacle  to  the  undertaking. 
,  Anyone  who  has  examined  the  line  of  coast  from  Port  ■ 
Victor  inside  of  Granite  Isi9,nd  could  not  fail  to 
appreciate  the  causes  which  have  operated  to  deflect 
the  course  of  the  last  reach  of  the  Murray  to  the  east- 
ward, A  heavy  surf,  backed  by  a  cuntinuou-s  flow  of 
rollers  from  the  Southern  Ocean — for  the  coast  line 
faces  the  south — deposits  a  vast  accumulation  of  sand, 
showing  that  the  sea  coast  is  gaining  on  the  ocean. 
All  attempts  to  open  a  passage  for  the  waters  of  the 
Murray,  whether  by  its  present  mouth  or  by  cutting 
through  the  sandhills,  must  encounter  the  probability 
of  being  silted  up  or  obstructed  by  an  ever-increasing 
accumulation  of  sand.  Sir  Henry  Young  appointed 
a  commission  to  report  upon  the  prospect  of  opening  a 
communication  between  the  River  Murray  and  the  sea 
at  Port  Elliot  or  at  Victor  Harbor.  Then,  as  since 
it  was  considered  practicable  to  connect  the  Goolwa 
with  Victor  Harbor  by  a  canal,  adapted  for  the  passage 
of  the  steamers  suited  for  the  river  navigation  into 
Victor  Harbor  to  discharge  thew  caT^oea  ""oAw  "Ooa 
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sea-going  ships.  This  scheme,  wliich  would  not  divert 
the  whole  body  of  the  river  into  the  sea,  but  only  a 
part  of  the  upper  current,  remains  to  be  accomplished, 
and  when  accomplished  will  give  to  South  Australia 
the  command  of  all  the  resources  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Murray  and  its  tributaries,  and  afford  an 
inland  outlet  for  an  ever  increasing  trade  of  supply 
from  South  Australia  to  the  towns  and  settlements  ia 
the  back  country  of  New  South  Wales.  The  only 
rival  communication  that  can  possibly  compete  with 
this  trade  is  the  Railway  from  Echuca  to  Melbourne. 
But  in  time  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  water  carriage 
will  prevail,  and  that  it  will  be  facilitated  by  shallow 
canals  at  various  points  cutting  through  the  bends  of 
the  Murray,  and  shortening  the  distance. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  river  to  steam 
navigation  Sir  Henry  Young  endeavored  to  find  an 
outlet  for  the  wool  by  constructing  a  tramway  from 
the  Goolwa  to  Port  Elliot,  where  it  was  deemed  that 
sea  going  vessels  could  anchor  in  safety,  especially  by 
erecting  a  breakwater  to  connect  the  point  of  the  main 
land  with  a  small  rocky  Island  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore.  The  tramway  was  constructed,  and  a 
commencement  was  made  of  the  breakwater,  but  sub- 
sequently abandoned,  as  its  completion  was  strenuously 
resisted  in  the  Legislative  Council.  The  cost  of  the 
tramway,  about  £2-3,000,  and  breakwater,  was  made 
chargeMe  on  the  land  fund  then  under  the  contjrol  of 
ejie   crown,    without    the   interventVon  ot   VIcife  \kx».V 
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legislature,  and  in  persisting  in   recommending   these 
works  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  Sir 
aenry   Young  encountered  much  unpopularity.     The 
Port  interest  waa  here  again  in  opposition,  as  every 
efiort  to  cODQect   the  trade  ot  the  Murray  with  any 
outlaying  port  was  considered  damaging  to  the  wharf 
proprietors  at  Port  Adelaide.     A  scheme  entertained 
^*i  this  spirit  has  since  been  carried  into  effect  by  tap- 
ping the  Murray,  as  it   is  styled,  by  a  railway  in  a 
•iirettion  to  the  eastward  of  north  from  the  capital    A 
Poi^ionof  this  railway  was  constructed  as  farasKapunda 
'^'Kier  the  authority  of  an  Act  passed  on  June  27th, 
-'■SSS,  having  been  commenced  by  the  laying  down  of 
**'*^  iron  road  to  Gawler,  authorised  in  December,  1854. 
**  « railway  has  lately  been  completed  from  Kapunda 
^*    the  river   Murray  at    the    North-west  bend  ;    the 
^"**^tance    from    Adelaide  to  North-west  Bend  being 
^^■ther  more  than  107  miles  ;   and  another  line  to  cross 
**e  river  at  a  point  south-east  of  the  capital  is  now 
^^883)  in  course  of  construction,  intended  within  the 
**-«xt  two  years  to  reach  the  west  boundary  of   the 
X^rovince   of  Victoria,  and  connect  the  two  capitals, 
Adelaide  and  Melbourne.      Thus  the  River  Murray 
■will  be  shortly  tapped  ia  two  places,  yet  the  import- 
ance of  the  water-borne  traffic  will  not  thereby  ba 
lessened,  especially  when  an  exit  to  the  sea  shall  have 
been  aocomplished  to  enable  the  river  steamers  to  lie 
alongside    ships    in   Port   Victor    to    discharge    and 
receive  their  cargoes,  or  by  opening  the  mouth.      The 
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trade  of  the  Murray,  consisting  at  first,  in  1853,  of  only 
441  bales  of  wool,  carried  for  £25  a  ton,  has  now 
assumed  much  larger  proportions,  and  will  jet 
increase  beyond  any  estimate  which  can  be  attempted 
at  present.  A  million  of  sheep  then  offered  a  prospect 
of  renumerative  cargoes  for  an  addition  to  the  fleet 
of  steamers,  and  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  statement  of 
'the  present  value  of  the  import  and  export  trade 
between  Adelaide  and  the  neighboring  colonies,  based 
on  Government  returns  furnished  through  the  Customs 
department,  and  alluded  to  by  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  Glyde) 
in  his  financial  address  to  Parliament  in  August  of 
this  year — 1883.  But  before  I  do  so  I  must  lead 
my  readers  through  some  of  the  steps  by  which  this 
trade  was  brought  to  its  present  condition.  On  the 
return  of  Sir  Henry  Young,  which  he  announced  to 
the  Legislative  Council  in  a  formal  message  on  October 
11th,  1 853,  he  received  the  following  gratifying  address 
in  reply : — 

"To  Hia  Eioellenoy  Sir  Heai? Edirard  Foi  Yonag,  Knight,  Lisatenaut- 
Governoc  oE  Hei  Majeity's  Provinae  of  Eionth  ADBtnlu,  &.a. 
"  May  it  please  ;oar  E!xcelleno;  - 

''  The  Le^slaUre  Cooncil  haa  eiperienoed  Binoere  gratifioatian  in  the 
anDonncemeat  mnde  tu  it  by  ;oar  Eic«llancy  of  the  Biriral  at  th« 
Ooolwa  of  the  first  riTer-borae  wool,  the  prodace  of  the  rast  basin  of 
the  Murray.  The  opening  ap  of  the  naTi(^tion  of  the  Murray  has 
long  been  aniionsly  desired  ;  and  your  Eicellent^j'e  earnest  and 
DDderiating  eTertions  to  promote  that  important  object  well  deserre 
the  varmesC  tlianki  of  this  Connoil  and  of  the  colonists  of  South 
Anstrotio.  Tonr  Eicallency's  personal  snperinteadence  of  the  firat 
Practical  experiment — which  haa  resulted  in  demonstratiiis  that  that 
great  n'rer  is  aavijable  by  steam  lor  oommarcial  purposes  for  at  least 
1,430  mile*  of  its  oonrae  -maat  ueceaa&ti''?  coonwA  tAie  oamn  ift  -jiitix 
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EicellsnoT  vitb  thkt  snooeBefnt  eaterpriBe.  and  the  Cannoil  thinlt  that 
BO  great  a  pnblio  servioe  should  be  appropriataly  acknowladged. 
The  Coanoil  therefore  reqaeetH  jodi'  Eicellency  to  ccaait  three  gold 
medftiB  to  be  engraved  with  hnilabJe  derice  and  in&ctiptionH^  com- 
metnorftting  the  anapioioas  opening  up  of  the  Bteam  navigation  and 
oommerce  of  the  MuFray^  and  the  first  arrival  at  tha  Goolwa  of  river, 
boms  wool.  And  the  Council  raqneetB  that — aa  ths  Lientenant-Govei- 
Dor  of  South  Australia,  whose  psrBOnal  exertions  promoted  this  great 
enterpriae,  and  iu  whose  odmiuiBtratiau  it  orign&ted,  and  has  been 
BDGOeasfnllj  aecoDiplished  —your  Excellency  woald  be  pleaded  to  receive 
one  of  the  said  madals.  And  the  Council  further  rsqueets  tb^t  your 
Excellency  will  be  pleawd  to  eanne  ana  of  the  aaid  medals  to  be  con- 
ferred on  Captain  Pranciq  CaddU,  who  comp'eted  the  first  commercial 
voyage  as  owner  and  aommander  of  the  Lnily  A\!;iii)ln,  steamer,  and 
Eureka,  barge,  with  a  cargo  of  Murray  wool,  and  that  the  remaining 
meilal  may  be  depOHited  with  the  records  nf  the  Legi'lature  of  South 
Aaitralia,  under  whose  sanction  the  necessary  pecuniary  aid  was  voted 
in  enoanra^eiDHat  of  the  aystBin  o[  narigatiOQ  of  the  Eivec  Murray. 
"  JoH»  Mo BPHKTT,  Speaker. 
"  Legislative  Coancil  Chamber,  Adelaide, 
"Ootoher  21,1853." 


To  this  Sir  Henry  Young  replied— 


"Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen — I  received  with  great  gratification  the 
address  which  yoa  have  presented  to  me.  In  conformity  with  yoni 
request  I  shall  cause  medils  of  South  Australian  gold  to  be  strnek  in 
commemoration  of  the  opening  up  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  Kiver  Murray.  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  iu  conferring  on 
Captain  Cadeli  the  medal  by  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the 
Council  des  re  to  distinguish  l.)m  with  honor,  in  having  BucceBafuUy 
BCOomjHishod  the  first  commercial  steam  voyage  on  the  River  Murray. 

roaneut  record  iu  the  annals  of  tionth  AuBtraiia,  and  1  shall  cause  a 
commemorative  medal  to  be  placed  conspicuously  among  the  public 
archiven.  1  qhallnot  fail  to  seek  Her  Majesty's  gracious  permission  to 
accept  from  the  Legislative  Council  the  honor  of  one  of  the  medals  for 
myself  a  memorial  of  thehappy  fortune  by  which  I  have  been  privileged  ' 
to  be  a  co-operator  with  the  council  in  opening  up  the  steam  navigaCiOD 
of  the  River  Murray,  and  thereby  establishing  a  bond  of  commercial 
and  social  union  between  three  proaperons  oolonioa  ot  Australia 

"  W.  E.  F.  YocNO. 
"  QovernmeDt  House,  October  2i,  1853." 
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No  sooner  was  the  practicability  of  navigating  the 
waters  of  the  Murray  and  its  principal  tributaries 
demon^itrated  than  a  war  of  tariffs  commenced. 
Steamers  could  now  penetrate  to  stations  and  settle- 
ments in  the  back  country  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  down  the 
wool  for  shipment  in  South  Australia  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  by  drays  to  the  ports  of  those 
colonies,  but  supplies  could  also  be  taken  up  the 
.river  and  distributed  among  the  settlers  who  had 
hitherto  derived  their  stores  from  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  by  an  expensive  land  carri^e.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Murray  steamers  could  carry  goods 
from  one  colony  to  another ;  and  the  Customs 
revenue  of  South  Aastralia,  which  colony  furnished 
the  supplies,  would  be  increased,  entailing  loss  to  the 
adjacent  colonies  to  the  extent  to  which  such  goods 
might  be  dutiable  there.  Tims  an  inlet  for  trade 
liable  to  fiscal  rates  was  opened  up,  through  channels 
other  than  the  seaports,  which  being  the  gates  of  the 
respective  colonies  afforded  special  facilities  for  the 
Customs  duties.  There  was  this  further  complication 
that  the  three  colonies  affected  had  diff'erent  tariffs. 
Articles  of  commerce  paying  lower  rates  <ii  duty  in 
South  Australia  would  be  sold  to  her  neighbors 
occupying  the  banks  of  the  Murray  beyond  the  limits 
of  South  Australia,  to  the  loss  of  the  Customs  revenues 
of  those  colonies.  It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to 
give  a  statement  of   the   various  schemes  that  were 
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suggested  by  the  three  GovemmenU  to  collect  the 
duties  on  imports  via  the  river  without  unnecessarily 
interfeiing  with  the  steamers  ^lyiug  up  and  down. 
The  first  attempt  waa  made  by  Sir  Henry  Young, 
who  proposed  to  collect  all  duties  at  the  place  of 
shipment  and  pay  over  to  the  other  colonies  their 
share.  The  discrepancy  in  the  tariffs  was  the  chief 
difficulty  to  overcome,  and  thin  could  be  met  in 
different  ways — first  by  collection  of  all  duties  at  the 
Qoohva  according  to  the  rate.s  charged  in  South 
Australia  on  dutiable  imports,  next  by  making  the 
collection  authorised  by  the  other  Governments  on  goods 
shipped  on  their  respective  accounts,,  and  lastly  by  an 
■  assimilation  o£  all  the  three  tariffs  either  for  the  river 
navigation  alone  or  fur  all  imports  into  these  colonies. 
The  gold  discoveries  so  richly  developed  in  Victoria, 
led  to  the  imposition  of  rates  of  duties  which  if 
adopted  in  South  Australia  would  have  seriously 
crippled  her  financial  resources,  but  a  correspondence 
between  the  two  Governments  was  carried  on  during 
the  early  period  of  the  rule  of  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell, 
before  responsible  Government  had  been  established, 
which  assumed  a  somewhat  angry  tone.  Mr.  Childers, 
in  a  memorandum  on  behalf  of  Victoria,  complained 
that  in  correspondence  dated  October  11th,  1855,  to 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  New  South  Wales,  and 
December  5th,  1855,  copies  of  which  had  been  sent  to 
Victoria,  the  expressions  used  were  so  precise  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  at  the  time  in  the  mind  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  Victoria  that  a  distinct  pledge  was  given  by 
Sir  Richard  MacDonneli  that  authority  should  be 
given  by  the  South  Australian  legislature  to  the 
Executive  Government  to  authorise  its  collectors  up 
the  Murray  to  levy  on  goods  destined  either  for  New 
South  Wales  or  Victoria  sucli  duties  as  the  respective 
Governments  of  those  colonies  might  from  time  to 
time  signify  their  wish  to  impose.  Sir  Richard 
introduced  a  Bill  into  the  Legislative  Council  intended 
to  give  effect  to  this  promised  arrangement,  but  his 
views  were  defeated  by  the  rejection  or  alteration  of 
that  Bill  in  the  Legislative  Council,  who,  uu  March 
5th,  1850,  passed  an  Act  in  which  it  was  explicitly 
provided  that  all  duties  collected  by  the  South  Aus- 
tralian Government  should  be  on  the  scale  of  its  own 
tariif  and  on  no  other.  In  forwarding  a  copy  of  that 
Act  to  the  Victorian  Government  no  express  mention 
was  made  of  the  fact  that  it  failed  to  confirm  the 
principle  for  which  Sir  Richard  MacDonneli  had 
contended,  but  merely  stated  in  corteous  terms  the 
expression  of  Sir  Richard's  "  hope  that  the  Victorian 
Government  would  consider  tlie  Bill  as  affording  the 
necessary  facilities  for  a  final  and  satisfactorj'  settle- 
ment "  of  the  question,  Mr.  Childers'  memorandum 
formed  the  enclosure  to  a  letter  of  February  9th,  1857, 
from  the  Chief  Secretary  of  Victoria  to  the 
Government  of  South  Australia,  and  was  severely 
commented  on  by  Sir  Richard,  who  directed  the  Chief 
Secretary   "to   express    His  UxceWe.'RdY*  w3.t\.'™r  ^^ 
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many  statements  therein  contained,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
to  add  that  it  was  no  leas  due,  to  His  Excellency 
than  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  corteous 
correspomlence  between  the  Governments  of  the  two 
colonies  that  the  Government  of  Victoria  should 
express  their  disavowal  of  any  intention  to  charge 
this  Government  with  the  retraction  of  any  pledge- 
Sir  Richard  MacDonnell  had  really  consented  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  Murray  duties  by  collecting  them 
according  to  the  separate  tariffs  of  the  three  colonies, 
which  policy  was  disavowed  by  the  South  Australian 
Legislative  Council  then  in  existence,  to  whom  the 
question  had  been  deferred.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  this  angry  correspondence  commenced  when  the 
Governor  was  supreme  in  the  Executive  Council,  and 
in  the  direction  of  affairs ;  and  unfortunately  was 
suffered  to  extend  into  the  period  of  responsible 
government,  much  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  first 
Ministry,  with  whose  views  it  conflicted,  and  who 
having  been  appointed  on  October  24th,  1856,  could 
not  consult  the  new  Parliament  until  it  was  called 
together  after  the  elections  on  April  22nd,  1857.  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  further  to  this  crisis  in  the 
history  of  responsible  government  on  a  future  occasion 
when  discussing  the  acts  of  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell. 
My  task  at  present  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  Murraj^ 
navigation. 

A    measure    embodying    the    views    of   the    fitst 
responsible  Ministry  wan  subaequentty  vtatcAii.t^''«v 
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the  House  of  Assembly  by  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  R.  B. 
Torrens,  who  had  accepted  office  under  the  Premier- 
ship of  Mr.  B.  T.  Finuiss,  the  Chief  Secretary.  It 
was  read  a  first  time  on  May  20th,  1857.  On  the  29th 
of  the  same  month  the  Treasurer  moved  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill  "  to  regulate  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  duties  upon  goods  intended  for  con- 
sumption in  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  carried  by  way  of  the  River  Murray."  The 
Bill  was  largely  discussed,  and  became  law  on 
November  19th,  18.57,  under  a  change  of  administration, 
Mr.  William  Younghusband  being  Chief  Secretary,  and 
Mr.  John  Hart,  Treasurer.  The  remaining  members 
of  the  Ministry  were— Mr,  B,  D.  Hanson,  Attorney- 
General  ;  Thomas  Reynolds,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works ;  Francis  S.  Button,  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands.  The  Treasurer  {Mr,  Torrens)  informed  the 
House  of  Assembly  that  the  Government  had  agreed 
to  a  conference  to  consist  of  delegates  from  each  of  the 
colonies  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  Murray. 
This  step  had  become  necessary  to  remove  the  mis- 
understailding  which  had  arisen  under  the  late 
Government,  in  the  course  of  wliich  the  Victorian 
authorities  had  hinted  in  correspondence  that  it  might 
be  necessary  to  impose  tonnage  duties  and  licences  on 
boats  passing  the  Victorian  limits.  In  the  tariff 
prepared  with  the  Bill  before  the  House  the  Govem- 
ment  endeavored  to  assimilate  the  tariff  of  South 
Australia  to  those  of  New  South  "VJeXe*  aai  WtidTia. 
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as  far  as  van  consistent  with  the  conditions,  habits, 
and  necessities  of  the  inhabitants,  which  must 
necessarily  vary  in  the  several  colonies,  especially 
under  the  operation  of  the  gold  discoveries,  which  had 
created  a  new  scale  of  living  and  new  means  for 
improving  the  financial  condition  of  Victoria.  It 
would  be  considered  (the  Treasurer  said)  a  sine  qua 
lion  at  the  conference,  to  place  the  necessary  articles 
of  food — say  potatoes,  com,  meal,  flour,  vegetables, 
and  green  fruits  upon  the  free  list  Upon  tobacco, 
tea,  sugar,  coflee,  and  such  articles.  South  Australia 
was  willing  to  increase  the  duties,  so  as  to  meet  the 
tariff"  of  the  other  colonies  half  way.  On  comparing 
the  tariffs  of  the  three  colonies,  it  had  been  found 
that  taking  the  rate  furnished  by  the  returns  for  the 
year  1855  the  loss  to  South  Australia  by  aitsiniilatiog 
her  tarifl'  to  the  scale  proposed  in  the  other  colonies 
would  be  13  per  cent.  The  Bill  contained  a  clause 
authorising  the  receipt  here  of  the  duties  claimable  by 
the  other  colonies.  This  principle  had  been  rejected 
by  the  late  Legislative  Council,  who  objected  to  our 
officers  acting  as  agents  for  the  other  coloniefl,  and  this 
had  been  the  occasion  of  all  the  difficulty  which  had 
arisen  in  carrying  on  the  river  traffic  The  costs  of 
collection  would  he  charged  to  the  other  colonies  at 
the  rates  of  5  per  cent,  for  Victoria,  and  G  per  cent, 
for  New  South  Wales,  which  rate  these  two  colonies 
were  paying  at  the  time  of  the  Act,  as  was  stated  in 
the  Houte  of  Asseaihly  on  Novembei:  Yl'Ct\,\'*'^'^  .^"^ 
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the  Treasurer  (Mr  Hart)  during  the  premiership  of 
Mr.  Yoiinghusband,  who  had  succeeded  to  office  on 
September  30th.  The  collection  of  duties  on  the 
Murray  trade  was  a  subject  of  constant  correspondence, 
and  conferences  of  delegates  had  frequent  meetings  to 
arrange  the  conditions.  The  latest  principle  agreed  to 
by  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  South  , 
Australia  was  settled  by  the  Ministry  of  Sir  Henry 
Avers  on  April  19th,  1877,  with  the  object  of  avoiding 
the  ai:tual  collection  of  duties  on  goods  imported  from 
one  colony  to  the  other  by  way  of  the  River  Murray, 
or  across  the  boundary  between  the  respective  colonies, 
by  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money  by  each 
colony  to  represent  the  amount  of  duties  received  by 
each.  Under  this  arrangement,  which  was  to  last  for 
throe  years,  commencing  on  December  16th,  1870,  the 
Government  of  South  Australia  received  in  money 
value  the  sum  of  £-52,481  123.  lOd.,  whilst  South 
Australia  paiil  to  New  South  Wales  the  sum  of 
£112,910  13s.  4d.  The  advantage  to  South  Australia 
of  this  convention  was,  that  in  addition  to  the  actual 
money  received  her  staple  produce  dutiable  in  New 
South  Wales  was  admitted  there  free ;  the  duties  on 
staple  j,'oods  being  £9,823  10s.  6d.,  and,  moreover, 
goods  which  had  paid  duty  to  the  South  Aastralian 
exchei|uer  to  the  amount  of  £70,931  7s.  lOd.  were  also 
admitted  free  into  New  South  Wales.  The  gain  to 
the  South  Australian  revenue  during  the  three  years 
was  tJiu^  £16,400  75.  4d.,  being  tti«  dA^cYftiMift  \iiA-«<aiitt 
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the  money    paid   by  each  Government   respectively. 
The  je9,823  10s.  6A  representing  the  dutiable  amount 
of  the  value  of  the  staple  produce  of  South  Australia 
coiLsumed  in  New  South  Wales  and  admitted  there 
duty  free,  although  otherwise  liable  to  duty  under  the 
tariflT  of  New  South  Wales,  was  the  gain  not  to  the 
revenue,   but   to  the    merchant,  and  so   acted   aa   a 
stimulus  to  production  and  trade.     When  this  con- 
vention expired,  the  Ministry  of  Mr,  William  Moigan, 
acting  on  the  basi'i  of  the  principle  already  established, 
entered    on    another    arrangement    commencing    on 
January  11th,   1881,  which,  assuming  the  increasing 
trade,  increased  the  payment  by  South  Australia  to 
^*7,o(X)   annually,    instead     of    £35,000   under   the 
*^pired   agreement,  aa  a  composition  for  the    duties 
"*itnable  by  New  South  Wales,  leaving  the  trade  of 
"le  river  free  from  Custom-house  interference.     This 
^DVeotion  confirmed   the   right   to    the    free    trade 
''^een  both  colonies  as  respected  goods  of  all  kinds, 
'Eluding  live  stock,  whether  water-  borne  or  across  the 
***idary.     It  made  an  exception,  however,  with  regard 
tobacco  grown  in  either   colony   respectively  and 
^t*Orted   to   the   other.     The  effect   of  this   present 
*^^ngeraent  for  the  two  years  and  a  half  ended  July 
^th,  1S83,  as  gathered  from  the  returns  in  appendices 
*"^    Mr.  Clyde's  financial  speech  on  July  2CtIi,  1883, 
^^  been    that    the  South    Australian   revenue   was 
^•^edjted   with    £01,281   as    the   sum    of   the    duties 
'^Uected  on  goods  consumed  in  New  South  Wales  and 
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imported  by  her  from  South  Australia;  and  the 
merchant  has  added  to  hia  profits  of  the  trade  up  the 
river  on  staple  produce  of  South  Australia  admitted 
duty  free,  the  sum  of  duties  otherwise  leviable  in 
New  South  Wales,  which  would  have  amounted,  if 
collected,  to  £11,442.  For  these  privileges  and 
receipts,  valued  at  :£102,723,  the  South  Australian 
Government  has  paid  to  New  South  Wales  £118,750. 
The  duty  that  New  South  Wales  could  have  collected 
on  all  good?  except  for  the  convention  would  have 
been  £103,035. 

But  arrangements  and  conventions  respecting  duties 
of  Customs  are  not  so  important  as  the  value  of  the 
trade  of  a  country,  which  is  only  partially  indicated 
by  the  Customs  receipts.  The  wealth  of  a  countiy 
consists  in  the  wealth  of  the  community  as  a  whole, 
not  of  the  exchequer.  Whether  South  Australia  gains 
or  loses  fiscally  by  the  Murray  trade,  her  real  gain 
depends  on  the  profits  of  her  trade,  and  these  are 
mainly  due  to  the  extent  of  that  trade  which  unwise 
taxation  may  derange  by  restraining  or  prohibiting 
production  and  enterprise.  The  effect  of  the  trade  of 
the  River  Murray  upon  our  revenue  has  hitherto  been 
the  chief  point  dwelt  upon.  But  there  are  other  con- 
siderations which  are  equally  if  not  more  important. 
Amongst  others  we  are  entitled  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  whether  the  sanguine  expectations  at  first 
ibrzned  of  the  extension  and  benefits  to  commerce  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Murray  have\>een  Te«i\^i,  mA 
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are  likely  to  increase  in  the  future.  I  am  able  to  give 
some  proofs  of  the  extent  of  this  trade  by  quoting 
Mr.  William  Younghuaband  as  my  authority  for  a 
certain  period ;  and  that  he  was  a  reliable  witness 
will  be  apparent  when  I  state  that  he  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  firm  that  accomplished  and  continued 
the  use  of  the  Murray  steamers.  Mr.  Younghusband 
in  May,  1857,  stated  in  the  Legislative  Council  that 
during  the  first  season,  1853-4,  there  were  taken  up 
the  river  270  tons  of  goods,  and  1,362  bales  of  wool 
were  brought  down,  the  whole  valued  at  £25,000.  In 
the  second  season,  1854-5,  365  tons  of  goods  were 
taken  up,  and  3,000  bales  of  wool  brought  down, 
valued  at  £35,000.  During  the  third  season.  1855-6, 
there  were  700  tons  of  goods  taken  up,  and  2,700  bales 
of  wool  brought  down,  value  £50,000.  And  in  the 
fourth  season,  1856-7,  when  the  trade  "to  the  Ovens 
diggings  commenced  and  there  were  three  more 
steamers  on  the  river,  3,629  tons  of  goods  were  carried 
up,  and  2,370  bales  of  wool  were  brought  down  ;  the 
whole  trade  being  valued  at  £247,000  for  that  season. 
That  the  trade  continues  to  increase  is  apparent  from 
returns  obtained  from  the  Treasury  department.  The 
export  trade  to  New  South  Wales  for  the  year  1882 
included  in  the  period  ended  January  Ipth,  1883,  was 
valued  at  £351,966 ;  and  the  value  of  the  imports  into 
South  Australia  from  New  South  Wales,  via  the 
Murray,  amounted  to  £837,794  lor  ttve  %KQv«^  'j'eM 
(ISS2;,  made  up  to  December.      Tbua  ttie  \tttvo^\&  ft.vi?>- 
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refunded  and  paid  to  New  South  Wales  or  comjiounded 
for,  and  therefore  enter  into  a  portion  of  the  trade, 
valuable,  not  as  regards  revenue,  but  as  furnishing  an 
additional  market  for  our  merchants,  and  profitable 
only  to  them  and  the  owners  of  steamboats  on  the 
river.  The  net  profits  of  trade  of  course  form  an 
addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
I  had  no  expectation  that  the  Murray  navigation 
question  would  have  extended  this  chapter  to  its 
present  lengtli.  But  as  the  subject  is  one  of  vast 
importance,  and  will  be  mixed  up  with  the  future 
progress  of  South  Australia  to  an  extent  which  it 
would  be  rash  now  to  speculate  on,  but  which  is 
inevitable,  I  have  placed  it  in  the.se  pages  in  such  a 
shape  as  1  trust  will  be  intelUpble  and  acceptable  a-s  a 
historical  document.      And  in  goins  ^"^^  TO\wfc.  feWi, 
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I  have  been  anxious  to  give  the  rise  and  progi-ess  of 
the  commerce  of  the  river  from  its  very  commence- 
ment ;  so  that  when  South  Australia  forms  one  of  a 
group  of  great  states,  which  must  come  to  paas,  the 
future  historian  may  not  liave  to  grope  his  way  in  the 
dark  through  folios  of  statistical  records,  but  have  au 
account  to  rely  on — not  written  as  an  advertisement 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  colony  with 
a  view  to  special  objects,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
impartiality,  after  a  careful  study  of  documents  and 
memories  still  within  reach,  but  destined  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  the  future,  obscured  by  the  shade  of  the 
time  spirit. 

When  in  the  year  1830  Captain  Hindmarsh,  the 
first  Governor  of  South  Australia,  landed,  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  small  party  of  the  Royal  Marines,  a 
sergeant's  guard  in  fact ;  and  aa  there  were  no  police, 
this  was  the  only  armed  force  at  the  desposal  of  the 
colonial  Government  to  preserve  order  and  to  provide 
'  for  defence  against  hostile  attack,  England  was  at 
peace  with  all  the  great  powers,  and  there  seemed  but 
little  probability  of  war.  Events  justified  the  feeling 
of  security,  which  so  long  an  interval  of  immunity  had 
engendered  in  the  2>ubtic  mind,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  dating  from  the 
peace  of  Paris  in  1815,  that  this  harmony  of  nations 
was  disturbed.  A  generation  had  passed  away,  and 
so  great  had  become  the  faith  of  Englishmen,  in.  tK«. 
continued  prevalence   of    peace  ftnou^OM^i   '^\h^^ 
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that  it  was  difficult  to  rouse  public  opinion  to  a  Bense 
of  danger,  when  the  movements  of  Kusaia  threatened 
to  disturb  the  security  of  nations.  In  the  colonies, 
especially,  the  power  of  the  British  fleet  and  the 
prestige  of  the  British  flag  were  so  completely  estab- 
lished to  the  public  mind  that  all  alike  felt  safe  under 
the  shadow  of  the  mighty  segis  thus  spread  over  them ; 
and  any  one  who  might  have  ventured  to  suggest 
measures  of  defence  against  the  possibilities  of  war 
would  have  been  regarded  as  little  short  of  being  a 
maniac.  No  defensive  forces  were  maintained  in  the 
Australasian  group  of  settlements  by  the  British 
Government,  except  on  a  scale  deemed  necessary  to 
support  the  cause  of  order  in  the  several  Crown 
colonies  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  British  rule. 
On  the  withdrawal  of  the  small  party  of  marines  which 
formed  the  bodyguard  of  Governor  Hindmarsh,  small 
detachments  of  troops  relieved  them,  consisting  usually 
of  two  companies  under  a  field  officer^the  99th 
regiment,  the  40th  regiment,  the  96th  regiment,  and 
the  11th  regiment,  having  their  head-quarters  stationed 
in  the  older  colonies,  from  time  to  time  furnished  these 
detachments.  South  Australia  had  no  other  military 
force,  not  even  a  militia,  although  Colonel  Gawler 
made  the  attempt  to  excite  military  ardor  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  induce  men  to  volunteer  their 
services  Tmder  such  a  designation.  But  his  scheme  fell 
through,  and  he  never  went  the  length  of  organising 
a  militia  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  the  IJegis- 
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lature.  This  reault  shows  how  little  the  colonists  o£ 
South  Australia  admitted  the  possibilities  of  war,  aad 
how  completely  they  relied  oq  the  protection  of  the 
mother  country  under  any  such  contingency.  The 
military  ardor  of  South  Australians  was  centered  in 
the  police  force,  and  its  battles  were  limited  to 
encountering  bushrangers  from  the  old  convir^t  colonies 
and  contests  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

But  the  dream  of  peace  was  suddenly  disturbed. 
In  the  year  1854  the  colonists  of  South  Australia  were 
startled  by  the  news  that  England,  in  alliance  with 
France,  had  declared  war  against  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  in  a  manifesto  published  in  March,  18o4.  The 
chief  Australian  colonies  were  at  this  time  rejoicing 
in  the  wealth  of  the  newly-discovered  goldBelds ; 
they  had  begun  to  feel  that  they  had  something  to  lose 
now  that  was  worth  defending.  Not  only  had  the 
colonies  become  objects  worth  a  predatory  attack,  but 
population,  attracted  by  the  tales  of  illimitable  riches 
to  be  dug  out  of  the  surface  with  but  little  occasion 
for  the  employment  of  extraneous  capital,  had 
suddenly  increased,  especially  within  the  Victorian 
border.  South  Australia  from  a  small  community  of 
only  o4G  persons  in  1836,  had  in  18.54  developed  into 
a  settlement  with  nearly  100,000  inhabitants.  Slie 
had  a  trade  of  £3,469,929,  employing  947  vessels 
'during  the  year,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  290,534 
tons,  and  she  was  producing  and  exporting  goods  to 
the  value  of  at  least  £094,000  raised  from  her  own 
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Roil.  Her  banking  establishments  reckoned  their 
united  property  at  the  value  of  £1,717,457-  She  had 
10,000  horses  depasturing  on  her  runs,  and  1,708,724 
sheep,  besides  homed  cattle.  At  the  same  time  the 
revenue  receipts  of  South  Australia  amounted  to 
£595,356.  Here  was  something  to  tempt  the  cupidity 
of  a  foe  ;  and  here  wa.s  something  worth  defending. 

At  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Kussia  arms  of  precision  had  not  come  into  general 
use.  Rifled  cannon  were  first  used  at  Solferino,  by 
France,  in  the  Austrian  war  carried  on  in  Italy  by 
Louis  Napoleon.  The  Minie  rifle  wa.s  first  used  in  the 
British  army  by  the  Guards  at  the  battle  of  Alma; 
whilst  the  still  more  modem  improvements  of  breech- 
loading  cannon  and  small  arms,  with  centi'al  fire  and 
percussion  locks,  were  reserved  for  the  German  and 
French  war  in  1S70.  In  1854,  when  South  Australia 
began  preparations  for  defence,  the  mu«ket  known  a.s 
Brown  Bess,  with  flint  locks,  formed  the  armament  of 
the  great  body  of  the  British  infantry,  and  the 
effective  range  of  musketry  could  not  be  depended  on 
beyond  a  distance  of  100  yards.  Now  the  etfectiye 
range  of  the  Martini-Henry  lifle  extends  to  1,000 
yards,  whilst  its  power  for  mischief  is  scarcely  limited 
to  1,500  yards.  The  smooth-bore  field  pieces  of  the 
artillery  and  the  G8-pounder  naval  guns  used  at 
Navarino  and  in  the  Kussian  war,  gave  place  in  about 
the  year  1870  to  field  artillery  known  as  the  twelve- 
pounder  breech -loading  rifled  gun  of  eight  hundred- 
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weight,  ami  carrying  a  segment  shell  of  Hi  lbs,, 
having  a  maximum  range  of  4,000  yards,  and  to  navivl 
guns  of  twelve  inches  calibre,  carrying  a  common  shell 
of  405  lbs.  a  similar  distance.  Improvements  of  later 
date  have  increased  the  power  of  field  artillery  beyond 
even  what  I  have  stated,  and  we  read  of  SO-ton  naval 
guns  carried  by  H.M.S.  Inflexible;  whilst  not  to  be 
outdone  the  Italians  constructed  four  war  ships  carry- 
ing lOO-ton  guns.  We  seem  not  yet  to  have  attained 
the  greatest  effect  in  the  art  of  attack  and  defence  by  sea 
and  land.  I  have  gone  into  these  apparently  irrelevant 
details  to  show  how  simple,  comparatively  speaking,  it 
appeared  to  the  colonies  in  1854  to  prepare  their 
means  of  defence,  and  with  what  imperfect  weapons 
they  commenced  their  defensive  preparations. 

On  receipt  of  the  war  news  Sir  Henry  Young  took 
steps  to  call  the  Legislative  Council  together,  and  iti 
the  meantime  prepared  measures  for  their  considera- 
tion adapted  to  meet  the  emergency  and  suited  to  the 
condition  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Boyle  Travers  Finniss, 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  on  May  15th,  1854,  laid 
the  following  memorandum  before  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  : — 

"  Mr.  Hanaon  thintg  that  we  Bhoold  at  onoe  take  steps  to  611  np 
vacancies  !□  the  LepiRlative  Conocil  in  order  to  meet  a.  fall  Hoaee  with 
any  defensive  measnreB  when  the  official  notice  of  wiir  arrive!.  I  think 
a  oommission,  to  consist  of  Major  Moore,  Captain  Freeling,  Captain 
LipBon,  and  Mr.  Dasbwood,  shonld  immediately  be  appointed  to  report 
npoD  the  best  measures  to  be  taken  with  the  meana  at  present  pro- 
curable or  available,  to  protect  Port  Adelaide  agaiaet  an  enemy's 
privateer  or  man-of-war  in  case  of  surprise  ;  also  to  guard  against  inch 
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a  BQTpriee.  After  Tepatting  npau  this  the  commiBBion  Btioold  report 
upon  the  beat  mode  of  prooariiij[  intelligence  of  the  preaence  of  an 
enemy  in  oar  watere.  (A  manual  note  b;  Sir  Henry  YDnng-  anggesta 
'tele^aph  from  Capa  Borda,  Kai^aroo  Island.')  A  board,  to  consist 
of  Major  Moora  (if  he  will  coaaent),  the  UommisB loner  of  Police,  and 
the  colonial  storekeeper,  with  ensh  aBBiatance  from  the  non- 
oommJBsioaed  officera  of  the  lUh  Regiment  aB  Major  Moors  ma;  please 
to  employ,  to  be  appointed  to  inspect  all  the  arms,  great  and  Btnall,^  in 
poBaeaBion  of  the  Govemment,  and  not  being  already  in  nee  by  the 
police  ;  alao  the  ammnnitioii ;  to  make  a  retnrn  accordingly  of  the 
qnantity  and  state.  diatinguLahing  arma  and  ammunition  in  a  aerviceabte 
state  from  snch  as  may  be  in  need  of  repair  or  be  damaged.  I  am 
proceeliog  «ith  a  miunta  to  lay  before  the  Eiecntive  Conncil  to  prepare 
for  the  enrolment  of  a  yeomanry  corpa— a  troop  of  horae  artillery  and 
a  militia  force.  It  vonld  be  prndent  and  jnetifiable  to  order  the  Police 
Commissioner  to  reduce  the  police  outposta  ao  aa  to  retain  at  head- 
qnarters  as  large  a  body  of  the  mounted  police  as  posaible  to  be  trained 
to  the  service  of  the  field  artillery. ' ' 

A  miDute  of  Sir  Henry  Young  approves  and 
authorises  these  suggestions. 

Acting  on  the  suggestions  made  in  Executive 
Council,  a  commission,  consisting  of  Major  Moore  (of 
the  11th  regiment,  commandmg  in  South  Australia), 
Captain  Freehng,  R.E.,  and  Captain  Lipson,  R,N„  was 
on  May  17th  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Llovemor 
"  to  eiii|uire  into  and  report  upon  certain  precautionary 
measures  of  defence  to  be  taken  for  the  public  safety 
in  the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war."  (The  official 
declaration  of  war  hid  not  then  arrived.) 

The  committee  met  on  May  20tli  at  Port  Adelaide, 
and  reportjed  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  They 
recommended  : — Firstly :  The  presence  of  an  armed 
screw  steam-vessel  in  -St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  properly 
manned  and  officered,  of  about  400  tons  measurement, 
to  carry  about  ten  guns,  and  to  draw  not  more  than  12 
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feet  of  water,  and  to  lie  provided  with  a  complement 
of  officers  and  men  amounting  in  number  to  120. 
This  recommendation  to  be  communicated  to  the 
senior  naval  officer  on  the  station,  who  they  conceived 
would  be  competent  to  detach  from  his  ship  such 
officers  as  would  be  required  for  the  command  and 
management  of  such  a  vessel.  The  commission  further 
reeommetded  that  an  officer  dispatched  from  South 
Australia  on  this  service  should  be  authorised,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  senior-officer  of  the  statibu,  to 
purchase  a  suitable  vessel  with  the  neces.sary  aimanient 
and  stores,  the  vessel  to  be  manned  by  the  officer 
appointed  to  command,  and  the  expense  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  Government  of  South  Australia.  Secondly; 
The  establishment  of  a  chain  of  semaphore  stations, 
commencing  at  Cape  Borda,  Kangaroo  Island,  continu- 
ing along  the  northern  shore  of  that  island,  crowing 
Backstairs  Passage,  opposite  Cape  Jervii,  to  the  main 
land,  and  communicating  thence  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  Gulf  St.  Vincent,  to  Adelaide,  the  Port,  and 
the  lightship.  The  semaphores  to  be  provided  with 
both  day  and  night  signals.  Thirdly  :  The  military 
force  of  regulars  to  be  increased  to  two  companies,  or 
in  the  event  of  the  General  commanding  not  being 
able  to  supply  the  additional  company,  that  the 
present  detachment  be  immediately  made  up  to  100 
men,  the  strength  originally  sanctioned — the  detach- 
ment at  present  numbering  only  about  forty. 
Fourthly :  That   a   Port   militia  be  embodied,  to  be 
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drafted  from  the  Port,  Alberton,  Queenstown,  and 
their  immediate  vicinities.  Fifthly  ;  That  a  proper 
force  be  instructed  in  artillery  drill  and  practice,  and 
that  measures  be  taken  to  ensure  the  bringing  into 
position  the  artillery  and  mortars  at  present  in  the 
colony  to  any  point  menaced,  and  within  as  short  a 
time  as  possible.  Sixthly:  That  the  exposed  coast 
between  Marino  and  the  northern  end  of  Lefevre's 
Peninsula  be  watched  by  mounted  patrols.  Seventhly ; 
That  landing-places  be  appointed  in  the  Poit  of 
Adelaide,  at  which  all  shore  boats  shall  be  moored 
between  the  hours  of  9  p.m.  and  daylight,  and  that  no 
5hore  boats  be  moved  therefrom  during  these  times 
except  by  permission  of  some  competent  authority. 
Eighthly :  That  a  boom  be  constructed,  to  be  stretched 
across  some  eligible  part  of  the  Port  Adelaide  Creek, 
below  the  shipping,  of  suiEcient  strength  to  resist  a 
boat  attack ;  the  boom  to  be  so  placed  that  a  close 
fire  of  musketry  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  boats 
attempting  to  force  it.  Lastly  r  The  commission 
remarked  that  although  they  have  by  no  means  over- 
looked the  importance  of  a  battery  on  ToiTens  Island 
to  defend  the  Port  against  an  attack  either  by  ships 
■or  boats  through  Light's  Passage,  yet  as  they  are 
informed  that  such  a  battery  should  be  made 
sell-defensible,  and  would  be  a  work  of  considerable 
expense,  taking  much  time  in  erection,  they  are  of 
opinion  that  such  a  means  of  defence  would  more 
properly  come  under  the  consideration  and   execution 
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of  the  Imperial  Oovemment.     This  report  was  signed 
by  the  three  commissi  on  era. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  at  this  date,  in  the  year 

1S54,  South    Australia  was    a   Crown    colony,  and 

therefore  under  the   special  protection  of  tho  home 

TOUDtn-;  that  the  use  of  rifled  small  arms  had  been 

■        l"it    partially    adopted    in    European    troops ;     that 

I        smooth-bore  artillery  were  still  the  only  guns   used 

I        "Y  sea  and  land ;  and  that  the  sixty-eight  pound.er  sea 

f        ^n  ivas  only  partially  in  use ;   so  that  it  was  not 

"scessarj'  to  provide  against  the  contingency  of  the 

knelling  of  the  Port  from  the  outside,  since  the  distance 

'*^  beyond  the  reach  of  guns  of  war  vessels  as  then 

^*'Gd,  and  that  the  electric  telegraph  was  scarcely 

erx  generally  adopted,  and  was  quite  a  novelty   in 

r^'*th    Australia.       Under    such    circumstances    Sir 

^^^Xiy  Young  summoned  the  Legislative  Council  and 

*^^5ulted  them  on  the  measures  of  defence  which  he 

^■*»  prepared  to  recommend.     The  Legislative  Council 

^^rdingly  met  on  August  2nd.     The  Government  on 

^<i  fii-st  news  of  the  war  had  proposed  to  arm  1,000 

^^lunteers,  and   made   an  application   to  the   Home 

^*^vernment  to  be  supplied  with  2,000  Minie  rifles, 

^*"liich   had  been  proved  to  be  the  most  formidable 

^^eapon  in  use  by  the  armies  of  Europe. 

In  the  meantime  the  Colonial  Secretary  (Mr.  B.  T* 
Vinniss)  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  staff 
^nd  inspecting  field  officer  undei-  the  authority  of  an 
Act  of  the  legislature  passed  on  September  14th,  18J4 ; 
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1  staff-adjutant  {Captain  Biggs,  late  of  the  *9tli 

ment)  and  drill-instructors  were  also  appointed  to 

j  in  the  or^nisation  and  drill  of  an  armeii  boly 

ilunteers,  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  raise  to 

lumber  of  2,000  men.     The  sum  of  £15,000  was 

i  in  a  Bupplementary  estimate  to  meet  the  cosl 

leae  defensive  preparations.      Before  the  proro- 

n  on  December  16th  a  Militia  Bill  also  was  passed- 

ier  to  enable  the  Government  to  provide  for  tt»-« 

ment  of  the  able-bodied  of  the  population  in  ca^»* 

sail  to  arms  by  voluntary  enlistment  proved        ' 

•e.     But  DO  such  necessity  arose,  and  the  Milit  ^ 

has  remained  in  abeyance   to  this  day.     Maj^c= 

e,    of  the    11th    Regiment,  as    senior    militai 

landant     of     Her    Majesty's    troops    in    Soul 

ralia,  undertook  the  organisation  and  drilling  i 

al  companies  of  volunteers,  and  so  successful  wi 

movement  that   on  May  24'th  in  the  followin^fc- 

he  succeeded  in  getting  together  a  body  of 

w   order   in   honor  of  Her   Majesty's   birthday.  —  ^^ 

was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  public  had    '^^    ^e 

jportimity  of  judging  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  ^e 

Tnment   for   the   defence   of  the   colony.       The         ^c;^-** 

ement  was  intense.     Leading  colonists  joined  the  .^s^  '^ 

ary   movement:     men   who    afterwards    became         _.^-  ^' 

bers   of   Parliament  and   of    Ministrias,   men   of 

^ance,     proprietors     of     the     pnnciple     trading 

ilishments  in  the  city,  served  as  privates  in  the 

muster  of  a  South  Australian  armed  force ;  and 
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of  their  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and  martial  ardor  there 
could  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed 
this  first  passage  of  arms  and  who  aaw  the  suburban 
companies  cheerfully  submitting  to  the  rule  of  drill 
masters.  The  news  of  Inkerman  had  saddened  the 
hearts  of  men  in  this  colony  as  elsewhere,  and  a  feeling 
of  ave  at  the  terrible  slaughter  on  that  day  of 
Einglaud's  best  soldiers  deepened  into  a  conviction  that 
the  madman  who  could  count  the  numbers  of  his 
^rmiea  by  millions  might  make  his  power  felt  in  the 
■^tnotest  dependencies  of  Britain.  The  writer  can 
peisonally  record  the  effects  of  these  dreaded  calamities 
ui  tlie  calm  determination  that  moved  all  men  alike  in 
^uth  Australia  to  defend  their  hearths  and  homes  at 
*"  perils  and  ail  risks  should  necessity  arise. 

It  -was  hoped  that  the  lately  appointed  Governor, 

^"'  Bichard  Graves  MacDonnell,  would  be  present  on 

^*y  24th  to  encourage  and  sanction  by  his  presence 

**®  military  demonstration  held  on  that  day,  as  news 

^***    been   received  of  his  arrival  in  Melbourne  and 

^"^ftrkation  for  the  seat  of  his  new  government  in 

pie  time  to  admit  of  his  attendance  at  the  review. 

®Pa.rations   were   matle    in    accordance    with    that 

Peetation,  but  his  detention  at  sea  beyond  the  usual 

1o<j  of  the  voyage  from  Melbourne  left  to  the  Acting- 

^eimor,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Finniss,  who,  aa  Colonial 

r^^^^tary,  and  senior  member  of  the  Executive  Council, 

*^*m8  of  royal  instructions,  had  assumed  the  reins  of 

"^emment  on  the  departure  of  Sir  Henry  Young,  on 
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December  20th,  1854,  the  honor  of  inspectiDg  his 
brother  colonists  in  arms.  It  appears  to  me.  under 
these  circumstances,  that  I  shall  best  carry  into  etfect 
tho  object  I  have  in  view  in  writing  these  pages, 
which  is  to  fiirnish  the  public  with  the  most  reliable 
account  of  the  origin  and  progres-s  of  the  volunteer 
defensive  movement  in  South  Australia  by  quoting 
some  of  the  comments  of  the  press  on  the  occasion, 
since  they  may  i>e  assumed  to  represent  the  state  of 
public  opinion  at  the  time.  The  Adelaide  Observer 
of  May  2Cth,  1855,  published  the  following  account  of 
the  rtjyiew  under  the  head  of  "The  Volunteer  P'orce": — 

"  The  first  gun  dotBchmont  ■  f  each  irtiUery  oompany  mustered  in  the 
gna  paddock  mt  hnlf-pastlll  o'clock,  and  at  noon  preoieel;  a  rdjal  iainte 
of  1^1  ^ns  wa^  firfld  with  admirable  preciaiaii ;  after  which  the  oannOD, 
QOD^iaLing  of  two  lig-ht  eii-ponndera  and  two  twclTe-ponnder  tlowitzqr'a 
were  limbered  and  run  over  to  the  eastern  park,  where  the  i^ntire 
volunteer  force  iras  brigaded  nniler  oommond  of  Colonel  Moore, 
Lientenairt-Colonel  O'Halloraa,  Lieatenant-Colonel  Freeling.  Major 
Toirens,  and  Major  Wi^ley;  Captain  Biggs  and  Captain  De  Lieeer 
were  aUo  on  the  i^ronad.  The  extreme  right  waa  occupied  by  the 
Adelaide  Mounted  Kifles  under  Captain  Gn;nne.  and  thd  firat  company 
of  artillery  with  two  gana  :  tho  flrst  battalion  of  infantry  waa  on  ths 
right  centre,  and  the  second  battalion  on  the  loft ;  ths  oitreme  left 
being  composed  of  the  second  company  of  artiUery  with  two  guns  &□<!> 
detachment  of  the  mounted  police  under  Inspector  Hamilton.  A 
detachment  of  toot  police  was  also  present  to  clear  the  ground.  At  2 
o'clock  Hia  tioeUency  the  Acting-Governor  arrived  attended  by  Mr. 
Maturiu,  the  priviite  secretary,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  and 
inspected  the  troops.  A  Governor's  salnte  (15  guns)  was  flred  by  the 
artillery,  followed  by  three  cheers  tor  Her  Mojeaty,  in  which  all  the 
volunteers  very  heartily  joined.  His  Excellency  then  left  the  ground, 
and  the  troops  were  dismissed." 

The  volunteers  on  that  day  were  armed  with  flint 
muskets  (known  as  "  Brown  Bess "),  and  I  must  add 
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that  the  entire  population  numbered  only  85,821  soub. 
The  efforts  made  by  South  Australia  to  provide  for 
its  own  defence  then  and  since  can  only  be  understood 
and  appreciated  by  a  statement  of  the  sacrifices  which 
she  had  niatle  to  maintain  her  defence  forces  in  the 
several  years  that  followed  the  war.  I  have  obtained 
from  the  Government  records  in  the  Audit  Office  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  the  cost  of  the  military  movement 
from  its  inauguration  in  1854  to  close  of  the  year  1867. 
Beyond  this  date  I  refrain  from  publishing  details  or 
making  remarks,  as  we  then  arrive  at  a  comparatively 
modern  period,  well  within  the  memory  of  this  living 
generation,  and  when  the  more  complete  organisation 
which  now  prevails  had  already  taken  the  place  of  the 
unpaid  volunteer  force,  which  was  the  sole  reliance  as 
a  reserve  force  in  aid  of  the  small  military  detach- 
ment, never  amounting  to  two  full  companies,  of  the 
regular  troops. 

Statement  of  the  sums  expended  in  military 
organisation  from  18.»4  to  1807,  with  the  popula- 
tion : — 


HUiUry 

Year 

185*    Tear  ended  December   . 

.       92,545 

£2,193 

1S55 

86,983 

17,628 

1S36       ,. 

IM.TOe 

3,330 

1857        „       „ 

.      109,917 

3,22r. 

1S58 

118,3*0 

t,447 

lira    Half-year  ended  Jnne  . 

122,73,1 

1.507 

13.iO    Year  ended  Jiine 

124,112 

!>,465 

1861       „       „        „ 

.      126,830 

11.M1 

1962       „       „       „ 

.      135,329 

13,698 

1863       , 

140,416 

11,836 

—  ■  Av- 
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MilLtocy 

Year 

Popnlaticin 

Eipeoditure 

1864    Tmr  ended  June 

147,841 

4„323 

1865        „       „        „ 

156,605 

1B63    Ealf-yeai;  sailed  Dec.     .. 

158,605 

1^412 

..      163,452 

10,702 

1867        

..       172.860 

23,439 

In  the  above  expenditure  the  pay  of  regular  troops 
13  included,  as  also  the  cost  of  military  buildings,  such 
83  the  armory,  barracks,  gun-sheds,  and  powder  maga- 
zines, as  also  the  cost  of  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
men  who  turned  out  for  inspection  on  May  24bh,  1855, 
were  strictly  speaking  a  volunteer  militia  force,  since 
they  were  paid  for  each  day's  attendance.  On  the 
return  of  peace  they  were  disembodied,  and  a  new 
organisation  of  unpaid  volunteers  was  formed  in 
place  of  enrolling  a  militia.  The  account  of  the  for- 
mation of  this  force,  ultimately  superseded  by  the 
more  efficient  military  eatabiishment  which  is  now 
under  the  guidance  of  officers  detached  from  the 
regular  army,  will  be  found  later  in  this  chapter.  The 
death  of  the  Emperor,  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
war,  will  form  an  appropriate  continuation  of  the 
subject. 

Eiarly  in  March,  1855,  the  Emperor  Nichohus  died 
by  one  of  those  sudden  dispensations  which  have 
frequently  shortened  the  lives  of  Russian  Emperors, 
and  news  reached  Melbourne  on  May  13th.  But  thei-e 
was  no  special  reason  for  concluding  that  the  war 
was  at  an  end.  On  tlie  contrary,  the  preparations  of 
England  were  carried  out  on  the  most  stupendous  scale  ; 
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and  on  January  29th  of  the  same  year  the  Emperor 
had  published  a  manifesto  declaring  the  objects  of 
the  war,  and  expressing  his  determination  to  carry  it 
on  with  vigor.  In  that  manifesto  he  ordained  the 
formation  of  a  general  militia  of  the  empire.  The 
news  of  the  battle  of  Alma,  the  advance  of  the  allied 
armies  of  England  and  France  on  Sebastopol ;  ita 
seige  without  investment  and  the  subsequent  battles 
and  carnage  at  Inkerman  and  Balaklava  had  stirred 
up  the  feelings  of  the  colonists  from  their  inmost  depth 
which  not  only  showed  itself  in  arousing  their  military 
ardor,  but  extended  to  the  practical  sj-mpathy  of  sub- 
scribing funds  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphtuis 
of  those  who  had  fallen  on  the  fatal  fields  of  the  Crimea. 
War  had  been  declared  against  Russia  by  England  on 
March  28th,  1834,  and  in  less  than  twelve  months  from 
that  date  the  career  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had 
closed  in  death.  His  death  was  followed  by  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  and  England,  in  the  midst  of  enormous 
preparations  to  continue  the  war,  and  successful  in  her 
operations  during  the  last  campaign,  was  induced  to 
accept  terms  which  left  the  power  of  Russia  without 
much  diminution,  and  England  without  having  gained 
the  objects  for  which  the  war  was  ostensibly  under- 
taken. She  had  been  dragged  into  war  for  purposes 
which  seemed  unsatisfied,  and  Russia  only  gained  time 
for  that  more  serious  war,  which,  continually  imminent, 
was  only  ended  by  the  congress  of  Berlin  ;  whilst  the 
ambition  of  Russian  Emperors  is  constantly  threaten- 
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ing  a  renewal  of  disturbances  in  Asia  and  the  Ea^^k. 
When  the  power  of  the  purse  Is  in  the  hands  of  an 
autocrat,  the  passion  of  a  single  man,  nursed  into 
madness  by  the  possession  of  absolute  and  irresponsible 
power,  i^  always  capable  of  dooming  millions  to  suffer 
the  extrenuties  of  war  and  misery. 

The  continuance  of  the  war  of  18.>4-o  was  averted 
by  a  peace,  the  mj'sterious  solution  of  which  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  reluctance  of  France  to 
continue  a  contest  in  which  she  waB  pledged  to  abstain 
fram  all  acquisition  of  new  territory — a  war  which 
only  cost  her  blood  and  treasure,  and  which,  if 
continued  on  a  greater  scale,  it  was  hinted  must  be 
carrier]  on  under  new  conditions.  The  resuscitation  of 
Poland,  with  a  new  direction  to  be  given  to  the  war 
involving  the  extension  of  her  boundaries  to  the  Rhine 
at  the  expense  of  Prussia,  seemed  to  be  the  possible 
requirements  of  the  French  Emperor  ;  and  hence  the 
ambitious  alliance  was  renounced  for  the  more 
temperate  proposals  of  Austria,  which  meeting  with  a 
favorable  response  from  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
induced  Lord  Palmerston  to  bring  the  mighty  conflict 
to  an  immediate  close.  Immediate  and  temporary — 
as  events  ha\'e  since  declai-ed  themselves — for  the 
designs  of  Russia  are  threatening  renewed  o|>erations, 
and  giving  rise  to  the  nece,s.sity  of  fresh  treaties  of 
alliance,  in  which  a-*  yet  England  and  France  haye  no 
part. 

Peace  being  proclaimed  in  Europe,  there  was  peace 
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in  Aii.--tralia.  T))*?  first  military  force  of  18.>-)wasno 
longer  called  out  for  training  and  exercise,  and  in  the 
year  1S5G  the  military  expenditure  fell  to  £3,3:10,  of 
which  sum  £2,728  was  chargeable  to  the  regular 
troops ;  and  the  cost  of  the  volunteers,  due  to  the 
payment  of  three  staff  oflicein  and  four  sergeant 
instiTictors,  amounted  only  to  £001.  It  remained  at  a 
low  figure  until  the  year  ISfjO.  But  although  the 
military  artlor  of  the  colonists  was  no  longer  called 
into  requisition,  it  was  not  long  left  in  abeyance. 
Rumors  of  war  were  afioat,  and  war  clouds  hung  on 
the  distant  horizon.  The  arsenals  of  Europe  were 
occupied  in  preparations  for  war.  The  inventive 
powers  of  naval  and  military  engineers  were  called 
into  requisition  to  produce  iron-clad  ships  of  war  with 
artilleiy  of  new  and  formidable  tlimensions  and 
atructure.  Small  arms  were  undergoing  a  great 
change.  We  were  disturbed  by  the  American  war — 
North  against  South — with  its  elements  of  danger  to 
other  nations.  France,  the  eldest  son  of  the  church, 
as  the  Popes  delighted  to  style  her,  occupied  Rome 
with  a  strong  military  force  in  the  interests  of  the 
Vatican  as  against  the  assaults  on  the  temporal  power 
just  then  reaching  their  culmination  in  Itily.  The 
liberation  of  Italy  from  the  grasp  of  Austria  was 
rendered  memorable  by  the  victory  of  Solferino,  wliere 
the  French  Emperor  with  mucli  mystery  paraded  his 
rifled  field  guns.  Prussia  and  Austria  had  a  s'liarij  and 
decisive   passage   of  arms,    and    finally    France    and 
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Prussia  had  a  death  struggle  ostensibly  as  to  what. 
prince  should  reign  over  the  monarchy  of  Spain.  In  thia 
conflict  Krupp  guns  loa<ling  at  the  breech  carried 
destruction  into  the  new  lotteries  of  mitrailleurs  with 
which  the  French  had  hoped  to  repeat  Solferino.  The 
crowning  victory  of  Sedan  and  the  cajiture  of  the 
impregnable  fortres.s  of  Metz  by  investment  and 
starvation  closed  the  career  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty, 
and  left  the  world  to  breathe  in  peace  once  more  ;  but 
these  events  had  kept  up  the  war  scare  in  England 
and  in  the  British  colonies.  The  South  Australian 
Government  was  driven  to  take  mea-sures  to  keei>  up 
the  confidence  of  the  colonists  in  their  means  of  defence 
against  sudden  predatory  attacks,  and  recourse  was 
had  once  more  to  the  volunteers,  but  this  time  on  a 
different  system  and  a  less  expensive  one.  The  experi- 
ment was  tried  of  calling  out  a  body  of  unpaid  men, 
and  the  number  of  2,000  enrolled  themselves  for 
three  years  on  these  terms.  As  this  system  has  gradu- 
ally yielded  to  a  more  elaboi^ate,  a  moi'e  complete, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  much  more  costly  service,  I 
might  pass  over  this  period  of  our  military  history,  hut 
my  account  would  be  incomplete  if  I  were  not  to  point 
out  how  our  present  defensive  armament  and  organisa- 
tion gradually  arose  out  of  past  experiences.  I 
shall,  however,  keep  my  remarks  within  the  smallest 
possible  compass,  as  I  wish  to  adhere  to  my  ]>lan  of 
avoiding  details,  and  following  out  events  only  which 
led  to  general  results. 
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After  peace  had  been  signed  between  the  allied 
powers  engaged  in  the  Crimean  war  and  Russia,  the 
tirat  defensive  paid  volunteer  force,  as  I  have  stated, 
wa,s  no  longer  kept  in  employment ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment, moved  by  the  unsettled  state  of  Europe,  made 
preparations  to  provide  for  future  security.  Requisi- 
tions had  been  addressed  to  the  Home  Government  for 
arms  of  the  newest  pattern  and  best  description,  since 
it  was  thought  that  troops  imperfectly  trained  should 
have  their  confidence  kept  alive  by  the  feeling  that 
the  weapons  which  they  might  he  called  upon  to  use 
in  a  defensive  war  should  be  at  le&st  a.s  perfect  as  those 
which  might  be  opposed  to  them.  In  this  way 
superior  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  resources 
would  seem  to  induce  that  equality  amongst  the  comba- 
tants which  other  conditions  would  otherwise  dbturb. 
In  response  to  the  applications  for  arms  we  received 
the  gift  from  the  Imperial  authorities  of  two  thousand 
Enfield  rifles,  then  the  moat  perfect  weapon  known  in 
the  British  service,  and  perhaps  in  Europe,  Commit- 
tees met  in  the  local  Parliament  to  consider  the  defences 
and  every  effort  was  made  by  the  Government  to 
obtain  the  best  advice  and  the  best  assistance.  The 
rifles  were  distributed  amongst  the  volunteers  with  the 
necessary  accoutrements,  and  drill  and  training  were 
resumed.  Soon  the  companies,  through  the  exertions 
of  their  ofKcers,  assisted  by  competent  drill  instructors, 
mastered  the  details  of  company  movements,  and  it 
was   then  determined  to  form  a   certain  number  of 
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companies  residing  in  Adelaide  or  on  tlie  lines  of 
railway,  or  other  easy  communication  into  a  battalion. 
This  was  easily  accomplished,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Finni»s,  who  had  as  captain  raised  and  drilled  one  of 
the  companies  named  the  Adelaide  Marksmen,  was 
appointed  to  command  the  first  Adelaide  regiment. 
With  this  organisation  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  considerable  muster  of  volunteers  to 
celebrate  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty  on  June  20th, 
18G0,  by  a  review  on  the  East  Park  Lands.  The 
Governor-in-Chief,  Sir  Richard  McDonnell,  was  unable 
to  attend  on  this  occasion  through  severe  illness,  but 
Lady  McDonnell,  like  Queen  Bess  in  olden  times, 
undertook  to  review  the  colonial  forces.  As  this 
display  was  carried  into  effect  under  my  own 
immediate  command  with  very  little  as.sistance,  except 
in  the  preliminary  drill  of  the  companies,  I  prefer,  on 
this  the  first  occasion  on  M'hich  the  South  Austmlian 
volunteers  of  all  arms  had  been  brigaded — to  use  the 
military  term  for  such  assemblieji  of  different  arms  of 
the  service — to  employ  the  words  used  bj'  the  daily 
press  in  describing  the  event,  omitting  a  few  pas- 
sages in  the  press  narrative  which  would  occupy 
unnecessary  space.     The  report  is  as  follows : — 

"The  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  Her  Maje-sty 
Queen  Victoria  to  the  throne  of  England  was  observed 
on  Wedn&sday  last  in  South  Australia  by  a  demon- 
stration of  a  most  attractive  character — the  review  of 
those  gallant  vohniteers  who,  moved  by  the  troubled 
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state  of  Europe,  have  been  fonned  witliin  the  colony 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  At  about  1,  or  lialf- 
past  1,  the  volunteers,  headed  by  the  band  l>elonging  ta 
the  First  Adelaide  Rifles,  made  their  appearance  at  the 
ead  of  Rundle-street,  down  whicli  they  had  marched. 
Tliey  crossed  the  jiark  lands  in  most  soldierly  style, 
and  in  the  following  order :  —  The  first  Ade- 
laide Rides,  the  Munno  Para  East  Rifles,  the  first 
and  second  Gawler  Town  Rifles,  the  Salisbury  Rifles, 
the  Port  Adelaide  Rifles,  and  the  Glenelg  Rifies, 
altogether  amounting  to  270  rank  and  file.  Other 
companies  were  seen  marching  to  the  review-grounds 
from  various  directions,  and  spectators  in  e\'ery  kind  of 
vehicle  and  on  foot  were  hurrying  to  the  one  attractive 
spot  in  front  of  the  grand  stand.  In  the  course  of 
half-!in-hour  the  cover-sergeants  hail  been  placed,  the 
companies  marched  upon  them,  and  the  regiment 
formed  into  open  column  in  the  following  order  and  as 
near  as  could  be  ascertained  in  the  following  strength : 
—The  Port  Adelaide  Rifles,  29  ;  the  Mitcham  and  (.Slen 
Osmond,  2+  ;  the  Adelaide  Rifles,  3S  ;  the  Munno 
Para  East  Rifles, 51  ;  the  First  Gawler  Rifles,  SO;  the 
Salisbury  Rifles,  20 ;  the  Kent  Rifles,  20  ;  theAlberton 
and  Queenstown  Rifles,  2+;  Ihe  Norwood  and  Ken- 
sington Rifles,  22 ;  the  Eastern  and  Suburban  Rifles, 
35;  the  Second  Gawler  Rifles,  :SS  ;  the  Went  Adelaide 
Rifles,  32;  the  Adelaide  Marksmen,  27;  the  Glenelg 
Rifles,  20 ;  the  Fiist  Adelaide  Rifles,  0!)  rank  and  file, 
besides  officers  and  band.     In  advance  of  them,  and  in 
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the  direction  of  Mitchain,  were  placed  the  Adelaide 
Artillery,  with  3  guns  and  32  mea ;  in  advance  of 
them  again  the  Port  Adelaide  Avtilleiy,  with  2  guns 
and  twenty  men,  and  in  advance  of  them  all  the  Reed- 
beds  Volunteers,  nearly  forty  sti-ong.  Altogether  the 
force  on  the  ground  reached  within  a  few  of  OOO 
volunteers  of  all  seriices,  and  when  drawn  out 
presented  a  very  military  and  imposing  appearance. 
While  the  companies  were  being  adjusted  so  as  to  form 
but  eight  only  of  nearly  equal  numerical  strength,  a 
process  which  caused  considerable  delay,  Lady 
McDonnell,  accompanied  by  the  Most  Reverend  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Sydney,  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Melbourae,  Colonel  Freeling,  the  Honorable 
the  Speaker,  and  Mr.  Lyon,  S.M.,  rode  on  to  the  review 
ground.  Mrs.  Barker,  Mrs.  Perry,  and  Mrs.  Lyon  also 
arriving  in  the  Governor's  caiTiage.  The  companies 
having  been  aiTanged,  were  wheeled  into  line,  and 
presented  arms  to  Lady  McDonnell  and  party,  who 
cantered  along  the  front,  after  which  they  speedily 
commenced  the  manoeuvres  of  the  day.  The  artillery, 
both  Port  Adelaide  and  Adelaide,  were  drawn  up  in 
the  direction  of  Mitcham,  at  the  e.'ttreme  south  of  the 
land  marked  out  on  the  review  ground,  the  cavalry 
flanking  it  on  both  sides.  After  a  few  rounds  had 
been  fired  by  the  artillery  the  cavalrj'  moved  forward 
as  if  to  follow  some  retiring  force,  and  the  Adelaide 
Artillery  moved  after  tliem  in  the  direction  of  Glen 
Osmond — or  due  south.      This  they  did,  it  afterwards 
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seemed,  with  the  view  of  returning  as  an  attacking 
and  antagonistic  force.  The  Port  Artillery  took  up 
position  at  the  north  end  of  the  parade  ground,  on  the 
left  of  the  battalion,  which  had  formed  into  close 
colunm,  and  marched  thither  from  the  west  front  of 
the  review  ground.  The  face  of  the  battalion  and  the 
muzzles  of  the  Fort  Adelaide  guns  were  then  towards 
the  direction  of  the  Adelaide  Artillery  and  the  Reed- 
beds  Cavalry,  which  were  about  half  a  mile  or  three- 
quarter*  away.  The  first  movement  wliich  then  took 
place  was  the  throwing  out  of  skirmishers  in  the 
direction  of  the  supposed  enemy.  This  was  effected 
by  moving  forward  the  two  front  companies  of  the 
battalion,  and  was  very  snccesafufly  accomplished. 
The  compact  masses  were  soon  sown  broadcast  over 
the  ground,  and  formed  an  accurate  line  about  four 
hundred  yards  in  advance  of  their  battalion,  where 
they  commenced  desultory  firing,  as  if  an  enemy 
had  made  its  appearance.  These  skirmishers  were 
supported  by  two  other  companies,  who  moved  out 
towards  them.  While  the  battalion  was  thus  dis- 
tributed the  cavalry  began  to  move  up,  and  the 
artillery  to  fire  from  the  south,  on  which  the  bugle 
sowided  for  the  retreat  of  the  skirmishers,  who  rapidly 
withdrew  in  behind  the  supports  and  towards  the 
reserve,  where  it  was  evident  the  battalion  would  be 
exposed  to  a  charge  of  cavalry  in  a  few  minutes. 
Order  was  therefore  given  to  the  Port  Artillery  to  tire 
to  retand  the  approach  of  the  cavalry,  which  they  did 
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with  great  smartness.  Meanwhile  the  companies  were 
formed  into  a  square  to  receive  cavalry,  the  front  ranka 
kneeling,  and  the  rear  ranks  standing,  according  to  the 
usual  practice.  The  cavalry  chained,  and  when  within 
from  50  to  100  yarda  wheeled  and  retired,  the 
infantry  and  Port  Artillery  blazing  out  at  them,  and 
the  Adelaide  Artillery  responding  as  if  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  cavalry  and  riddle  the  square  befoi-e  it 
could  open  out.  This  manryuvre  was  repeated  four 
times  with  very  little  variation,  the  cavalry  maintain- 
ing perfect  order,  wheeling  well,  and  getting  into  no 
confusion,  but  their  pace  was  slow,  tar  too  slow  for 
tnaking  an  impression  on  a  square,  and  they  ought  to 
have  gone  up  a  little  clo^-er.  When  this  mock  contest 
had  terminated  the  face  of  the  battalion  wa.'^  changed 
and  skirmishers  were  sent  out  towards  the  east  side  of 
the  review  ground,  where  the  artillery  were  formed  on 
each  flank  of  the  reserves.  On  the  skiruiishers  retiring 
upon  the  battalion  the  whole  were  opened  out  into 
line  and  fii-ed  a  volley  very  smartly,  and  charged  in  a 
manner  which  did  them  very  considerable  credit. 
These  were  the  principal  movements,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  executed  is  deserving  of  com- 
mendation, when  the  rawness  of  some  of  the  men  is 
taken  into  considomtion.  The  commanding-officer 
{Lieutenant-Colonel  Finniss),  who,  by-the-way,  was 
without  the  aid  which  he  ought  to  have  hiul,  exerted 
hiuiself  most  energetically,  and  to  him  great  praise  is 
due     *     *     "      At  the  most  moderate   computation 
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lot  less  than  from  six  to  seven  thousand  persona  were 
/present." 

la  the  evening  a  dinner  took  place  in  White's  RoomH, 
when  seveml  speeches  were  made,  Capt,  BIyth,  of 
the  4rOth  Regiment  (shortly  to  command  the  volunteer 
forces),  and  whn  had  been  present  at  the  review, 
observed,  "  He  could  say  from  his  observation  of  the 
I'olunteers  when  under  review  that  day  that  they  were 
very  steady  under  arms,  and  that  was  a  great  matter. 
It  vfan  evident  they  had  very  much  broken  the  neck 
of  their  drill  during  the  last  month,  and  had  pretty 
nearly  mastered  every  movement.  He  must  say  that 
*ne  line  of  skirmishers  was  thrown  out  uncommonly 
^^li  He  said  that  ana  soldier."  Captain  Biggs,  the 
*'**fi-adjutant,    also    concluded    a    short    speech    by 

"^ferring  to  the  creditable  manner  in  which  the 
"^'"nteers    liad    been   brought   through   the   various 

^^ements  in  the  review  of  that  day,  &c."  In 
'^^icising    the    movements  on  June  20th,  1860,    it 

■^Vild  be  obser\-ed,  as  remarked  at  the  time,  that 
'^^liy  of  the  men  had  not  completed  their  company 
*mI,    and    consequently  could  not  be   relied   on   in 

*^^de  of  different  arms  to  carry  into  prompt  effect 

H  the  orders  and  intentions  of  their  officer  as  to  their 
^^^lative  posts  and  duties.  In  the  following  year  the 
"Volunteers  were  again  brigaded  under  the  command,  at 
^hat  time,  of  Captain  Blyth,  of  the  40th  Regiment, 
■^ho  had  been  appointed  colonel  -  commandant  of 
the    wliole    volunteer  force.     They   met  in  review 
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order  on  tbe  North  Park  Lands  on  June  2Sth,  1861, 
and  were  pub  through  several  evolutions.  At  the 
conclusion  Colonel  Blyth  "  expressed  his  thanks  in  a 
general  order  to  Lieut-Colonel  FiuDlss  and  his  Jiotd 
officers,  to  whom  the  working  of  the  battalion  was 
entrusted,  for  the  efficient  and  careful  way  in  which 
every  manoeuvre  was  executed,  and  to  the  captaina 
and  officers  commanding  companies,  he  said,  his  thanks 
were  particularly  due  for  the  able  manner  in  which, 
without  exception,  every  company  was  commanded ; 
and  the  colonel  further  testified  to  the  steadiness  and 
soldierlike  bearing  of  the  whole  force,  as  well  as  to 
the  great  improvement  made  in  battalion  and 
skirmishing  drill  since  the  review  of  November  S)th, 
18G0."  Without  efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  rifles  no 
troops  can  be  of  much  account.  But  we  find  that  this 
part  of  the  volunteer  training  had  been  carefully 
attended  to.  The  musketry  instructions  were  simcially 
under  the  direction  of  tlie  StatF-Adjutaiit,  Captain 
Biggs,  and  the  volunteers  on  the  roll  were  carefully 
practised  at  the  butts  then  erected  on  the  South  Park 
Lands.  In  a  return  published  on  December  2nd,  1862, 
in  the  Government  Gazette  it  appears  that  the  Hnal 
classification  of  the  Volunteer  Force  for  that  year  at 
target  practice  with  the  long  Enfield  rifle,  and  under 
the  Hythe  regulations  of  18G0,  gives  the  result  as 
follows : — Out  of  1,296  officers  and  men  in  attendance 
on  stated  days  there  were — 21!)  in  the  third-cla.s3,  406 
in  the  second-class,  and  C71  volunteers  in  the  first- 
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clays.  Of  the  total  tiuniber,  406  classified  as  marks- 
men, and  the  ratio  of  marksmen  to  the  number 
classified  was  3r32  per  cent.  On  November  20th  in 
the  preceding  month  the  total  number  of  volunteers 
on  the  roll,  including  43  of  the  Free  Rifle  Corps,  were 
2,008  of  all  arms,  and  745  of  this  total  constituted  the 
strength  of  the  Adelaide  regiment  in  officers  and  men. 
The  last  volunteer  review  to  which  I  shall  allude  was 
held  on  May  27th,  1SG3.  And  here  again  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  place  on  record  in  these  pages  the  opinions 
of  the  press.  The  Advertiaer  of  May  28th,  1863, 
reported : — "  Wednesday,  May  27th,  was  observed  as  a 
general  holiday  by  the  citizens  of  Adelaide,  it  having 
been  fixed  as  the  day  for  celebrating  the  birthday  of 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  The 
chief  feature  in  connection  with  the  commemoration 
of  the  event  was  the  review  of  our  volunteer  troops 
on  the  North  Park  Lands.  If  the  review  of  Wednes- 
day did  not  satisfy  all  that  we  are  entirely  secured 
from  or  prepared  to  meet  an  invader,  it  nevertheless 
assured  tliose  versed  in  military  tactics  that  we  have 
the  nucleus  of  a  not-to-be-despised  army."  The 
Regisier  remarked  on  the  following  day,  after  giving 
full  details,  which  I  shall  presently  transcribe — "Thus 
ended  the  review  of  May  2.5th,  1863,  which  on  the 
whole  was  a  most  successful  demonstration,  and 
showed  that  the  ardor  of  the  South  Australian  volun- 
teers is  still  unabated." 

'■  The  volunteers  of  South  Australia  again  responded 
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t(t  tlie  call  of  duty  by  attending  the  review  held  on 
We<lnesi!ay,  May  27th,  in  honor  of  Her  Majesty's 
birthday."  Subjoined  are  the  companies  who  were 
present,  with  their  respective  numbers; — First  Ade- 
laide Riries  (Captain  Lower) — 42  officers  and  men,  and 
].i  in  the  Imnd  ;  Adelaide  Rifles  (Captain  Wftrburton, 
of  the  Angaston  Rifles,  in  the  absence  of  Lieutenant 
('lark  on  leave,  and  Lieutenant  LewU  {who  was 
engaged  in  dispatching  the  mail) — tio  officers  and  men ; 
Went  Adelaide  Rifles  (Cajitain  Cawthorne)  —40  officers 
and  men  ;  Sturt  and  Brighton  Rifles  (Captain  Burton) 
— .■)■>  officers  and  men ;  Gawler  Volunteers  (Captain 
Ogilvy) — 31  officers  and  men,  and  10  in  the  band, 
Salisbury  Rifles  (Captain  Wauehope) — 12  officers  and 
men;  Eastern  Suburban  Ritles  (Captain  Sellar) — 14 
officers  and  men ;  No.  1  Brighton  Rifles  (Captain 
Niall) — 28  officers  and  men  ;  Mount  Barker  Rifles 
(Captain  Paltridge) — 22  officers  and  men;  Kapunda 
Rifles  (Captain  Egevton) — 4G  officers  and  men  ,  Wood- 
sitle  Rifles  (Captain  Bundey) — 25  officers  and  men ; 
Teatree  Gully  Rifles  (Captain  Robertson) — 18  officers 
and  men  ;  Kapunda  Mine  Rifles  (Captain  Oldham) — 
102  officers  itnd  men,  and  1.)  in  the  band;  Williams- 
town  Ri^es  (Captain  Warren) — 20  officers  and  men 
City  Rifles  (Captain  Shawyer) — 24  officei-s  and  men 
Port  Rifles  (Captain  Addison) — 7  officers  and  men 
Ailelaide^  Artillery  (Captain  Blackham) — DS  officei-s 
and  men,  manning  4  guns;  Port  Adelaide  Artillery)— 
(Captain    Quinn) — IS  officei-s  and    men,    manning   2 
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guns.  There  were  two  members  of  tlie  Uilang 
Company — Captain  Rankine  and  Private  0.  Coleman. 
The  regimental  colors  were  borne  by  Lieut.  Weir,  the 
junior  lieutenant  of  the  force,  who  wa^  escorted  by 
Serjreant  Harris  of  the  Eastern  Suburban  Rifles, 
Sergeant  Liddie,  and  Privates  M.  Flanneiy  and  Thomas 
Ore  of  the  Kapunda  Mine  Rifles,  and  Private  Savage 
of  the  Woodside  Rifles.  At  a  quarter-past  12  o'clock, 
all  preliminaries  having  been  arranged,  the  infantry 
marched  along  North  -  terrace.  Bridge  -  road,  and 
Pemiington- terrace  to  the  review  ground,  where  the 
artillety  had  already  taken  their  position.  On  reach- 
ing the  ground  the  brigade  was  wheeled  into  line  and 
stood  at  ease  until  His  Excellency's  arrival  at  a  quarter- 
past  1  o'clock.  His  Excellency  was  attended  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Daly,  private  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  D.  Ros«,  A.D.C., 
Major  Bowdler,  40th  Regiment,  and  Chief  Inspector 
Hamilton,  and  was  escorted  to  the  gi-ound  by  fifteen  of 
the  Reedbed^j  Cavalry,  under  Captain  Fei-guson,  and  a 
number  of  mounted  troopers  under  Sergeant-Major 
Searcy.  His  Excellency  having  taken  his  position  at 
the  saluting  base,  the  cavalry  formed  on  the  right  of 
the  brigade.  Lady  Daly,  Miss  Daly,  and  Mi-.  J.  0. 
Daly  came  on  to  the  scene  shortly  afterwards. 
Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  Governor  the 
proceedings  commenced,  which  we  shall  now  endeavor 
to  diHail.  Lieutenant- Col  on  el  Finniss  commanded  the 
brigade,  and  wai  assisted  by  Major  Maj'O,  Captain 
Biggs,  Adjutant  Worsnop,  and  Drill -iastmctor  Eraser" 
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who  acted  as  orderly.  The  movements  on  the  review 
ground  seem  to  have  been  divided  into  five  jieriods. 
The  first  consisted  of  the  usdal  ceremonial  display  in 
honor  of  Her  Majesty's  birth,  followed  by  marching 
past  the  Govemor-in-Chief  in  review  order.  The  line, 
which  numbered  upwards  of  -500  volunteers,  being 
drawn  up  with  cavalry  and  artillery  on  the  right.  A 
feu-de-joie  was  fired  by  the  battalion,  each  round 
following  a  discharge  of  seven  guns  from  the  artillery, 
thus  completing  the  number  of  twenty-one  guns 
prescribed  for  a  royal  salute.  The  feu-de-joie  was 
fired  with  rapidity  and  regularity.  When  the  deep 
boom  of  the  guns  and  the  sharp  rattles  of  the  rifles 
died  away  the  battalion  presented  arms,  and  gave  three 
hearty  cheere  for  the  Queen,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
band  of  the  First  Adelaide  Rifles  struck  up  the 
National  Anthem.  His  Excellency  then  rode  to  the 
front  and  was  received  with  a  general  salute,  after 
which  he  proceeded  along  the  line  from  right  to 
left,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  and  made  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  the  volunteers  of  all  arms, 
returning  along  the  rear  and  round  to  the  front,  when 
he  took  his  station  near  the  saluting  base  to  witness 
the  marching  past ;  and  really  the  way  in  which  this 
part  of  the  programme  was  carried  out  reflected  great 
credit  on  the  volunteers ;  the  precision  of  the  wheels 
at  the  several  angles  of  the  squares,  the  regularity  of 
tread  and  the  perfect  line  of  the  several  companies 
spoke  well  for  their  steadiness  and  drill.      The  cavalry 
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and  artillery  aroused  the  attention  of  the  spectators 
by  the  martial  and  formidable  display  they  made,  and 
the  horses  of  the  artillery  behaved  exceedingly  well. 
Notwithstanding  the  heavy  nature  of  the  ground, 
after  marching  past  in  open  column  the  brigade  moved 
forward  a  second  time,  the  cavalry  and  artillery  at  a 
trot,  whilst  the  infantry  were  formed  in  closer  array 
than  before.  There  were  four  distinct  and  separate 
advances  for  the  attack,  combining  the  use  of  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  infantry,  each  advance  being  varied  in 
its  details,  and  followed  by  corresponding  moveraents 
of  retreat  tu  bring  the  little  army  on  each  occasion 
back  to  its  original  position,  fronting  the  ground  selected 
for  the  view-point  of  the  Governor  and  spectators.  At 
this  period  the  scene  was  brilliant  and  animated, 
beyond  what  could  have  been  expected,  co:n3idering  the 
threatening  state  of  the  weather  and  the  dampness  of 
the  ground  and  atmosphere  from  the  late  heavy  rains. 
A  line  of  skirmishers  rapidly  spread  itself  out  from 
the  advancing  line,  covering  the  movement  by  a  rapid 
and  desultory  fire,  which  gradually  approached  the 
spectators,  followed  in  the  distance  by  a  majestic  line 
of  bayonets.  Suddenly  they  halted,  and  a  volley  pealed 
from  the  whole  attacking  force,  aimed  directly  over 
the  skirmbhers,  who  at  the  distance  of  about  50  yards 
in  front  were  ordered  to  lie  down.  The  skirmishers 
fired  in  their  turn  and  disappeared  from  the  front, 
when  a  well-sustained  rattle  of  musketry  from  the 
main  body  covered  the  line  with  smoke,  and  partially 
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hid  the  men  from  view.  Iq  the  cloud  and  apparent 
confusion  the  shrill  notes  of  the  bugle  were  heard,  and 
the  firing  ceased.  Then  followed  a  dashing  charge  of 
cavalry  across  the  ground  just  quitted  by  the 
skirmishers.  This  being  finished  the  line  was  seen  in 
full  retreat,  and  suddenly  it  broke  into  open  coluton, 
and  exposed  to  view  the  artillery  which  had 
previously  been  planted  in  the  rear.  The  retreat  waj^ 
effectually  covered  by  this  arm,  for  the  column  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  through  the  veil  of  smoke 
raised  by  their  fire.  The  next  advance  was  made  in 
different  array.  The  approach  was  in  column  at 
quarter  distance,  flanked  on  the  right  by  artillery,  and 
on  the  left  by  cavalry.  Soon  the  horsemen  spread  out, 
using  their  carbines  in  attack.  In  the  intervals 
between  the  horses  was  seen  an  inteiinediate  line  of 
infantry  in  extended  order,  moving  steadily  to  the 
front  before  the  main  body.  The  cavalry  speedily 
dispersed,  moving  to  the  extreme  left  out  of  sight, 
and  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifles  was  then  heard,  but 
was  drowned  at  intervals  by  the  fire  of  artillery  which 
hatl  swept  up  with  the  column.  Soon  after  this  the 
scene  again  changed ;  the  riflemen  disappeared  and 
the  column  was  observed  to  lengthen  its  dimensions 
into  a  formidable  line.  When  this  had  been  fully 
formed,  a  volley  blazed  from  the  entire  front;  and 
after  a  time  a  retreat  was  effected  by  alternate  wings 
firing  and  sustaining  each  other.  This  movement  wa» 
admirably  supported  by  the  artillery,   three  guns  on 
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each  flank.  A  short  cessation  ensued,  and  then  a 
mo3t  imposing  advance  was  made  in  direct  echelon  of 
companies  from  the  right  As  thia  array  came 
sweeping  on,  a  audden  order  changed  the  whole  front 
to  the  left,  when  line  waa  formed  to  tlie  new  front,  and 
skirmishers  were  seen  scattered  over  the  new  space 
selected  for  the  battle  ground.  This  was  a  most 
effective  and  well-executed  movement.  Cavalry  were 
now  seen  in  the  distance,  and  the  alarm  was  sounded, 
for  they  had  now  assumed  an  hostile  attitude  and 
menaced  attack.  The  infantry  were  rapidly  thrown 
into  a  defensive  position,  and  the  skirmishers  formed 
into  small  squares  just  in  advance  of  the  main  body, 
which  also  prepared  to  bid  defiance  to  the  threatening 
horsemen  who  now  began  to  approach.  The  position 
seemed  too  formidable  for  snccesaful  attack  by  them — 
a  living  redoubt  on  the  right  bristled  with  bayonet.^ 
the  battery  of  artillery  in  echelon  had  taken  post  at 
an  angle  on  its  left,  and  the  skirmishers'  squares 
protected  the  left  dank  of  the  guns.  On,  however, 
came  the  cavalry  at  a  rush  before  they  discovered 
their  mistake,  but  the  fire  of  artillery  and  rifles 
opening  on  them  they  rapidly  wheeled  round  and 
disappeared  from  the  front  of  the  position.  This 
manoeuvre  was  also  well  executed,  and  was  much 
appreciated  by  the  spectators,  although  in  the 
formation  of  the  battalion  square  there  was  some 
little  disorder,  which  was  soon  remedied.  The  day 
was    now    far   advancing,    and     it    was     generally 
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lixpected  that  this  brilliant  display  would  be 
the  closing  effort  of  the  volunteers.  But  a  new 
movement  was  evidently  to  be  tried.  It  was  to  be 
shown  that  the  volunteers  were  trained  in  other  modes 
of  warfare.  After  breaking  up  their  position  they 
took  ground  again  towards  the  river,  again  fronted 
the  spectators  and  stood  a  solid  mass  ready  for  another 
attack.  This  time  the  whole  battalion  skirmished, 
advancing  with  supports  and  reserves ;  skirmLshera 
were  relieved  whilst  advancing,  and  finally  on  a 
retreat  being  ordered  they  were  again  relieved  retiring, 
thus  showing  that  whether  in  solid  battalion  against 
infantry  or  cavalry,  or  in  light  infantry  order  spread 
over  the  ground  they  could  be  trusted  to  take  their 
part  in  line  either  for  attack  or  defence.  At  the  close 
of  their  last  skirmishing  movements  the  line  was 
formed,  the  ranks  were  opened,  and  the  Governor 
riding  to  the  front  received  a  parting  salute,  which 
closed  the  movements  of  the  day." 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  closing  scene  of  the  first 
volunteer  movement.  It  is  now  twenty  years  since 
the  event  I  have  described  took  place.  Many  who 
shared  in  the  pageantry  and  amusements  of  that 
day  may  have  passed  away  to  their  long  home,  but 
those  who  were  present  and  survive  at  this  date  will 
remember  with  some  feeling  of  pride  and  satisfaction 
the  share  they  had  in  that  day's  demonstration  bb 
citizen-soldiers,  under  the  eyes  of  relatives,  wives, 
children  and  friends,  who  had  flocked  to  the  scene  to 
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the  number  of  not  less  than  four  thoa<jand.  Other 
reviews  Iiave  been  witneased  in  later  times  in  which 
perhaps  larger  numbers  participated  and  a  more  com- 
plete discipline  was  exhibited  but  efficiency  can  always 
be  purchased  where  able-bodied  men  are  to  be  found, 
as  is  the  ease  in  South  Australia.  The  first  volunteers, 
at  much  cost  and  inconvenience  to  themselves,  showed 
that  in  an  emergency  men  will  also  always  coiue  to 
the  front  in  sufficient  numbers  to  defend  their  hearths 
and  homes  in  the  hour  of  menace,  and  the  early 
volunteers  have  cei-tainly  the  credit  of  having  proved 
the  source  of  a  military  organisation,  partaking  more 
of  the  qualities  of  regular  troops  in  training  and 
discipline,  though  not  superior  in  patriotic  ardor. 
One  effect  of  the  enrolment  of  the  first  body  of 
volunteers  has  been  the  diff'usion  throughout  the 
colony  of  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  rifle,  the 
advantages  of  which  will  be  to  render  it  easy  in  the 
future  to  collect  a  large  body  of  men  well  trained  in 
the  use  of  military  weapons,  who,  as  a  militia,  will 
quickly  acquire  the  drill  necessary  to  make  them 
effectiye  soldiers  in  tactical  movements.  The  review 
of  May  27tb,  1803,  is  the  last  that  I  shall  record. 
It  closed  the  three  years'  service  of  the  first  enrolment 
of  the  unpaid  volunteers,  and  from  that  time  forth 
the  system  gradually  grew  into  disfavor  with  the 
Government,  although  a  second  enrolment  was  resorted 
to  for  a  further  period  of  three  years  under  altered 
regulations,  which  were  issued  on  September  22nd, 
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1863,  under  tlie  rule  of  Sir  Bominick  Daly,     In  order 
to  secure  the  renewal  of  the  services  of  the  trained 
volunteers  they  were  offered  as  an  inducemeot  to  sign 
the  new  roll  the  free  gift  of  the  riflea  and  accoutre- 
ments then  in  their  keeping.     But  it  was  felt  th»t 
the  day  was  gone  by  when  men  would  cootiDue  to 
attend  drill  without  some  compensation   for  loss  of 
time,  and  this  disinclination  was  shown  in  the  gradual 
falling  off  in  the  numbers  present  on  field-days.    Stili 
the  volunteer  movement  did  not  depend  entirely  c>» 
the  force  enroled  by  the  Government.     A  number    *^' 
colonists  had  formed  themselves  into  an  association  Co' 
rifle  practice  in  1861  ;    and  Sir  Richard  MacDonU^^ 
gave  a   very  politic  support  to  this  association     ^"^ 
allowing  himself  to  be  nominated  its  president.     Tl>-'^' 
had  their  first  meeting  on  October  29th  of  that  y^"^'' 
This  system  of  encouraging  men  throughout  the  coIc»^^*^^ 
in  the  use  of  the  rifle  was  attended  with  the  happi 
effects,  and  has  since  then  developed  into  the  '*  So» 
Australian  National  Rifle  Association,"  recognised 
the  Government  and  encouraged  by  a  special  Act 
Parliament  as  an  Auxiliary  Volunteer  Military  For"^^^^' 
afterwards  authorised  by  an  Act,  No.  118,  passed 
the  year  1878.  . 

But  to  return  to  my  account  of  the  origif:^^^^^^^^^ 
volunteer  unpaid  force  and  its  renewal  in  1863  by^"  "  ^ 
further  enrolment  for  three  years.  The  feeling  th  _^^«,( 
better  attendance  would  be  secured  by  payment  of  tl 
men  was  expressed  in  the  House  of  Assemblyina  print 
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memorandum  (No.  113)  by  Mr.  H,  B.  T.  Strangways, 
M.P.,  on  the  enrolment  of  volunteers,  together  with 
Colonel  Bigg's  report  on  the  sape.  In  this  inenioran- 
dum  Mr,  Strangways  suggested  the  payment  of  2s.  6d. 
to  every  volunteer  for  attendance  at  drill,  and  a  fine 
of  corresponding  amount  in  case  of  absence  from  jmrade. 
This  was  not  at  that  time  adopted,  but  it  led  to  the 
passing  of  an  Act  on  March  16th,  1866,  which 
comjjletely  altered  the  system  and  made  the  Volunteer 
Military  Force  a  paid  body.  By  this  Act  the  various 
volunteer  companies  previously  in  existence  were 
disbanded.  The  following  year  this  Act  undenvent 
amendment,  and  was  superseded  by  No.  19,  of  1S66-7. 
A  printed  parliamentary  paper  (No.  192),  'lated 
December  3rd,  1867,  gives  the  strength  of  the  volunteer 
and  reserve  forcea  From  this  return,  signed  by 
Colonel  Biggs,  then  commandant  of  the  whole 
defensive  force,  it  appears  that  the  paid  volunteer  force 
numbered  8-^6,  and  the  reserve  only  34.  The 
defensive  movement  was  deemed  incomplete  and  public 
opinion  being  in  a  very  unsettled  condition,  the 
Government  were  induced  to  recommend  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  a  royal  commission.  The  commission 
subsequently  issued  by  the  Governor,  Sir  Anthony 
Musgrave,  on  the  advice  of  the  Chief  Secretary  (the 
Hon.  William  Morgan)  nominated  the  following 
gentlemen  aa  members  "to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  whole  question  of  the  defences  of  the  province," 
viz..  Colonel  Warburton,  of  the  reserve  force ;  Frederick 
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Howard,  Staff  Commander,  R.N. ;  the  Honorable 
Boylf  Travers  Finniss,  Colonel  Reserve  Force ; 
William  Barlter,  Colonel  of  H.M.  Madras  Army ; 
Benjamin  D'Urban  Musgrave,  Captain  H.M.  SOth 
Regiment;  and  James  Hesketh  Biggs,  late  Captain 
H.M.  4yth  Regiment.  The  commission  was  dated 
January  22ncl,  187G,  and  on  January  29th  His 
Excellency  was  pleased  to  appoint  the  Hon.  B,  T. 
FinnJNS  to  be  chairman.  The  tirst  meeting  was  held 
on  February  8th  following  and  continued  through 
repeated  a^ljourmnents  until  June  I2th  following,  when 
the  commission  furnished  their  report  to  the  Governor. 
It  was  signed  by  every  member  to  mark  their 
agreement  in  the  general  principles ;  but  each  member, 
in  an  appendix,  stated  his  views  on  special  parts  of 
the  report.  These  separate  statements  are  valuable  as 
embodying  the  opinions  of  men  who  had  military  or 
naval  experiences  to  guide  them,  and  who  had  before 
them  authoritative  reports  from  the  engineering  staff" 
of  Woolwich,  as  well  as  from  the  mercantile  firms  of 
Masers.  Laird,  Whitworth,  and  Armstrong.  Our 
pre.sent  system  baa  been  based  on  the  general  report  of 
the  commission,  and  our  defences,  under  the  control 
and  command  of  able  and  experienced  military  officers 
selected  by  the  Imperial  Commander-in-Chief,  will  no 
doubt  follow,  in  any  changes  in  the  nature  of 
expansion,  the  models  before  them  in  the  British  army 
organisation  whilst  they  continue  to  be  suitable  to 
local  circumstances.     The  report  of  the  commission  is 
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not  quoted  here,  because  it  is  easily  obtainable,  and 
will  be  found  in  full  in  the  parliamentary  records  (see 
pp.  No.  45  of  1876.)  This  sketch  will  now  close  with 
the  statement  that  our  defensive  establishment  is 
under  the  chief  command  of  Colonel  Downea,  major  in 
the  Royal  Artillery,  assisted  by  Deputy-Assistant 
Adjutant-General  Jervois  of  the  Royal  En^neers. 
In  the  year  1 S80  the  military  local  forces  consisted  of 
sixty  mounted  rifles,  one  hundred  and  forty  artillery, 
and  eight  hundred  of  the  Adelaide  Rifles,  to  which  the 
South  Australian  National  Rifle  Association  of  which 
Colonel  Down&s  is  inspecting  field  ofiicer,  will  form  a 
valuable  auxiliary  force  in  reserve  in  the  hour  of  need. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Continuation  of  rule  of  Sir  Henry  Yonng  —  GrieTances  ii 
Colooieg  owinp,  aa  the?  alleged,  to  the  mUappropriatioD  d 
Laad  Fnnd— Eemarks  on  the  importiition  of  labor  at  tlu  en 
the  Colonial  GoTemment — The  effoot  of  the  go]d  diwMrmi 
1551.2  18  to  bring  the  AnBtralian  Colooiea  into  importance,  ud 
difficoltiei  of  goveniiug  them  ondeT  the  new  circumatancM  laid 
offHTS  of  the  Imperial  OaTemmeiit  to  grant  free  inBtitationa  to 
colonies,  and  to  second  their  efforts  to  frame  suitable  consdtiiti 
— Qaotations  from  Imperial  despatches  oontainiDg  theaa  visi 
Public  meetings  thtonghoat  Sooth  Aastralia  in  favor  of  an  else 
Upper  Chamber,  instead  of  one  nominated  b;  the  Crawii, 
proposed. 


AI^  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  preced 
chapter  of  this  narrative,  under  a  de.wript 
of  the  Volunteer  Military  Movement  in  Soi 
Australia,  to  carry  the  reader  back  to  the  origin 
the  defensive  position  of  the  colony  in  185+.  ' 
can  see  at  this  time,  if  we  please  {October,  1884),  t 
powerfiil  batteries  erected  on  the  shores  of  I 
Adelaide,  and  we  have  just  witnessed  the  arrive 
our  waters  of  a  war  ship,  the  property  of  So 
Australia,  armed  and  constructed  at  our  own  c 
after  the  most  approved  modern  type  at  present  kn< 
in  England.  We  may  now  bid  defiance  to  any  n 
predatory  or  privateering  attack  consequent  ob 
declaration  of  war  by  any  of  England's  enemies ;  i 
we  have  shown  that  we  are  in  earnest  in  our  desire 
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render  ourselves  worthy  of  the  independence  which 
we  claim  in  virtue  of  our  British  descent — an  inde- 
pendence, however,  not  of  the  mother  country — but 
of  all  foreign  interference.  We  are  now  in  a  position 
to  form,  on  equal  terms,  one  of  the  family  of  free 
states,  whose  confederation  for  common  objects, 
defensive  and  political,  b  but  a  question  of  the 
immediate  futm-e.  In  the  meantime,  under  the  legis 
of  Britannia,  we  are  busy  planning  that  future,  and 
preparing  ourselves  to  develop  social  and  national 
interests  in  accordance  with  the  high  destiny  that 
awaits  as,  provided  with  all  the  privileges  of  self- 
government,  and  trained  in  the  mental  habits  and 
experiences  derived  from  the  traditions  of  our 
ancestors,  which  have  taught  us  that  political  power 
and  true  freedom  are  only  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  law- 
abiding  people.  The  English  nation,  it  is  true,  has 
been  built  up  to  its  present  greatnes.s  through  the 
storms  of  civil  wars  and  revolutions;  but  they  were  the 
conflicts  of  a  free  people  overcoming  tyranny ;  and  we, 
an  offshoot  of  that  great  stock,  ai-e  profiting  by  the 
results  of  those  constitutional  struggles,  and,  as  far  as 
prophetic  vision  can  reach  in  these  days,  we  have  done 
with  t^Tannies,  dynastic,  aristocratic,  or  democratic, 
and  have  learnt  that  a  people  free  to  make  their  own 
laws  and  choose  their  own  government,  if  only  true  to 
themselves,  have  an  instrument  at  command  more 
potent  than  insurrections  and  revolutions — that  is 
their    own    sovereign   will,  calmly,  peacefully,    and 
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constitutionally  exercised.     These  remarks  will  Xi*^ .  ^  I 
deemed  a  useless  digression,  when  it  will  be  seen  ,1 

in  our   small    community    we    have  had  occasiot*        L 
exercise  the  great  political  powers  freely  offered        '  ■ 
the  mother  country,  and  when  we  come  to  conai*^      B 
the   motives   that  prompted    Imperial    statesmen     *^  ■ 
granting,  and  the  people  of  South  Australia  in  giri**§  I 
effect  to  their  freedom  of  action,  as  evinced  in  p&ssi^£  I 
the   free  political  Constitution  Act  we  now  posse&^  I 
And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sketch  just  conclud^*^  I 
of  the  volunteer  movement  will  be  regarded  only  as     * 
necessary  divergence  from  the  main   stream   of  oC^J 
political  history,  since  that  narrative  could  not  withoc^*" 
such  a  breach  of  continuity  have  been  made  clear  am-  *** 
intelligible  in  its  full  bearing,  without  referring  to  ox^^^^ 
defensive  condition.      Having  thus  cleared  the  way 
revert   to    our   constitutional    development,    it    onL 
remains  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  causes  of  tl 
relaxation   in  the  system,  by  which  the  Australia——*' 
colonies  were  governed  whilst  they  were  classed  undt 
the  designation  of    Crown   colonies — a  young    coi 
munity  settled  under  the  guidance  of   the  Impei 
power,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  mother  conntr)-,  nius 
under  such  circumstances,  be  satisfied  to  surrender 
large  portion  of  its  political  freedom. 

The  causes  of  the  change  in  favor  of  liberal  vies 
of  self-government   must  be    sought  partly 
advances  made  in  the  science  of  political  government 
England,  through  the  march  of   public  opinion  whi 
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reacted  on  the  views  of  statesmen,  and  produced  the 
reform  Acts  in  the  year  1835,  enlarging  the  political 
and  municipal  powers  of  the  whole  community ;  and 
partly  in  the  changed  condition  of  the  colonies,  arising 
out  of  their  material  progress  caused  by  the  extra- 
ordinary gold  discoveries  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria,  in  about  the  year  1851.  Whilst  statesmen 
at  home  were  acquiring  views  of  liberalism,  the 
colonists,  in  the  full  confidence  of  increased  wealth 
and  importance,  were  strugi^Kng  for  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  representative  government.  The 
grievances  which  chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
colonists  of  South  Austi'alia,  and  were  continually 
made  the  subjects  of  remonstrance,  were  two-fold. 
First  and  foremost,  the  administration  of  the  waste 
lands  of  the  Crown,  and  the  disposal  of  the  proceeds 
of  their  sale  and  lease ;  and  next  the  patront^e  and 
appointments  to  office  in  the  Colonial  Government, 
both  of  which  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  varied  and  assisted  by  occasional 
recommendation  from  the  respective  Governors  of 
Provinces.  , 

Men  in  the  possession  of  power  are  prone  to  exercise 
it ;  and  as  Governors  are  but  men,  it  resulted  that  the 
land  revenues  were  expended  on  projects  without  refer- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  the  colonists.  Thus  a  sum  of  not 
less  than  £20,000  was  laid  out  by  Sir  Henry  Young  in 
the  construction  of  a  road  between  the  Port  of  Adelaide 
and  the  North    Arm  of  the   hai'bor,  and  an  equally 
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large  sum  in  the  attempt  to  construct  a  breakwater 
and  tramway  at  Port  Elliot  in  the  south,  in  the  hope 
of  making  that  port  an  outlet  for  the  traffic  of  the 
Kiver  Murray  by  way  of  the  Goolwa,  a  deep  reach  of 
the  lower  Murray.  Both  these  projects  were  resisted 
and  frustrated  by  the  Legislative  Council,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  merits  and  real  usefulness  of  such 
works.  They  were  cases  of  rival  interests,  contending 
to  make  Port  Adelaide  the  one  great  outlet  for  the 
Murray  trade,  ftnd  the  other  intent  upon  concentrating 
value  on  the  already  established  wharfage  higher  up 
the  Port  stream.  It  was  found,  moreover,  and,  at  least, 
was  often  asserted,  that  the  chief  towns  in  the  colonies 
favored  by  being  the  seat  of  Government,  received  too 
large  a  share  of  the  expenditure  of  the  land  fund  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  countrj'  districts.  These  were 
old  grievances,  and  this  alleged  misappropriation  has 
been  fully  alluded  to  in  that  part  of  my  historical 
narrative  in  which  I  explained  the  origin  of  district 
councils. 

Then  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  immigration  fund, 
which  formed  part  of  the  land  fund,  after  provision 
had  Ijeen  made  for  the  cast  of  survey  and  land  sales, 
there  were  frequent  complaints.  The  immigration 
fond,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  was  placed  under  the 
management  and  control  of  Colonisation  Commissioners 
in  London,  and  was  not  always  judiciously  expended  ; 
probably  in  some  degree  owing  to  imperfect  recom- 
mendations    from    the     colonial    authorities.       The 
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mismanagement  of  this  fund,  alluded  to  in  a  former 
chapter,  became  apparent  in  the  spasmodic  supplies  of 
labor  at  times  when  the  supply  was  not  needed.  The 
excess  of  labor  in  the  year  1841  first  became  a  source 
of  great  embarrassment  to  Governor  Grey,  especially 
as  the  public  finances  and  private  capital  were  subject 
to  a  severe  strain  caused  by  the  sudden  reduction  of 
Qovemment  expenditure,  and  the  dishonor  of  the  bills 
drawn  by  Governor  Gawler  in  1840  to  maintain  that 
expenditure.  Private  capital  was  found  to  be  entirely 
disproportioned  to  the  effort  of  finding  employment 
for  the  new  arrivals.  The  supporters  of  the  Wakefield 
theory  of  colonisation,  which  provided  that  all  the 
proceeds  of  all  sales  of  waste  lands  of  the  Crown 
should  be  dedicated  exclusively  to  the  introduction  of 
labor,  seemed  to  have  assumed  that  the  purchasers  of 
land  would  always  introduce  or  provide  capital  for  its 
improvement  and  the  employment  of  labor.  During 
the  first  six  years  of  the  existence  of  the  colony  of 
South  Australia,  ending  in  1811,  the  land  sales  realised 
£285,4-56,  or  an  average  yearly  receipt  of  £47,576 ;  the 
whole  population  accumulated  during  the  six  years 
— being  only  21,146  persons — it  is  clear  that  the 
speculators  in  land  at  that  period,  most  of  whom  were 
absentees,  aa  the  records  show,  had  failed  to  introduce 
capital  into  the  colony  in  accordance  with  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  promoters.  The  land  alienated  during  the 
same  period  consisted  of  306,723  acres,  and  yet  the 
number  of  the  laboring  population  gteatiV^  «x.»:k^^%^ 
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the  capital,  public  and  private,  avaUable  to  find  them 
work.      Subsequent    Imperial    legislatioo    sought  Ui  ' 
restore  the  equilibrium  between  the  capital  a\-ailable 
for   improvement   and  the   capital    dedicated   to  the 
introduction    o£    labor.      Still,   however,    it    seemeo 
impossible   to   balance    the   two  supplies   effectually* 
and   at   various   times  since   18il,  the   difficulty  *^' 
finding    employment    for    imported   labor   has  be^*^ 
severely  felt,  and  has  led  to  poverty  and  destitiitao*^' 
But  in  the  year  1853,   although  the    apparent  iiiL:=^ 
management  of  immigration,  then  in  the  hand^  of  th^ 
home  authorities,    had  not  reached  the  stages  it  h^^^^ 
since  assumed,  it  was  felt  to  be  a  grievance  for  whic  J* 
we  were  not  responsible,  and  the  offer  of  the  Imperi^^** 
Government  to  give  us  complete  control  of  the  was*:;^ 
lands  of  the  Crown,  on  certain  conditions,  was  hail^-<i 
with  satisfaction.     The  problem  of  the  best  mode  *z^^ 
dealing  with  the  Crown   lands  remains  one  for  fi^U 
consideration ;    and  the  introduction  of  laborers  at  tti»^ 
public  cost  is  still  not  well  understood.    The  esperieii*=5« 
of  the  past  would,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persorM_s, 
seem  to  point  to  the  abolition  of  all  action  on  ttae 
part  of  the  Government  to  sustain  a  State  paid  supplj' 
of  labor.     The  arguments  used  were  not  without  iorc^^, 
and  demand  careful  study.     Assisted  immigration,  as-     it 
is  termed,  when  part  of  the  cost  of  the  sea  voyage     '^ 
contributed  by  private  persons,  is  attended  with  t^^^ 
evil — that  the  friends  and  relatives  who  contribute     * 
share  of  the  cost  and  nominate  the  persons  for  j>ass»^^' 
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subject  to  approval  by  tbe  colonial  officers  in  London, 
are  not  guided  in  their  recommendations  by  any 
general  views  or  knowledge  of  the  particular  require- 
ments of  employers,  but  rather  by  domestic  sympathies; 
and  hence  the  persons  introduced,  especially  as  regards 
skilled  labor,  find  employment  difficult  in  the  fields  of 
industry  in  which  they  have  practised  at  home.  As  to 
free  immigration,  it  Ls  vitiated  in  its  results  by  the 
action  of  agents  in  England,  who  use  inducements  and 
circulate  information  too  much  in  the  nature  of 
exaggeration,  and  too  much  in  the  style  of  recniiting 
sergeants,  anxious  to  persuade.  And  the  system  ia 
furtlier  complicated  by  the  instructions  of  the  colonial 
Ministry,  who  must  occasionally  be  influenced  by 
classes  of  employers,  and  by  the  constituencies  which 
return  members  to  Parliament.  Parliamentary  action, 
too,  sometimes  embarrasses  a  Minister  by  creating 
delays  at  timfis  when  prompt  decision  might  meet  the 
cases  arising  out  of  meteorological  conditions,  always 
uncertain  in  this  climate.  Free  immigration,  to  have 
the  best  chance  of  success,  belongs  more  immediately 
to  the  functions  of  an  executive  than  of  a  deliberative 
organisation.  Considering  the  system  under  all  these 
views,  it  should  not  excite  surprise  that  trade  and 
labor  unions  have  taken  root  as  a  protection  against 
attempts  to  keep  down  rates  of  wages.  The  Govern- 
ment can  only  provide  employment  by  engaging  in 
extensive  public  works  ;  but  the  time  must  come  when 
the  state  of  the  public  debt  incurred  in  their  prosecu- 
-■■■Tft^ 
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tion  will  impose  a  limit  to  great  undertakings  not 
immediately  reproductive,  and  it  will  then  become  a 
serious  problem  for  solution  how  far  the  State  should 
continue  the  responsibility  of  regulating  the  labor 
supply.  It  is  no  part  of  my  intention  in  penning 
these  passages,  to  suggest  considerations  arising  out  of 
personal  views,  as  I  may  appear  to  have  done,  but  it  is 
incumbent  on  me  as  regards  questions  that  naturally 
come  before  me  in  relation  to  past  experiences,  to  point 
to  the  arguments  used  by  opponents  as  well  as  sup- 
porters of  any  system,  in  order  that  they  may  be  made 
arailable  tor  future  guidance  and  consideration ;  other- 
wise history  loses  its  value  in  practical  politics,  and 
would  become  a  record  only  of  bare  facts,  without 
visible  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  through  which 
the  thinking  mind  gains  instruction  in  the  regulation 
of  conduct. 

The  train  of  events  arising  out  of  the  new  direction 
in  which  material  progress  began  to  move,  through  the 
effects  ef  the  gold  discoveries  of  I80I,  has  now  brought 
me  to  enter  at  some  length  into  a  review  of  the  course 
followed  in  South  Australia  in  the  year  1853,  to  secure 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
involving  the  principle  of  responsible  government,  and 
the  control  and  management  of  the  waste  lands  of  the 
Crown.  It  will  be  necessary  to  prelude  the  action  of 
the  Legislative  Council  in  framing  the  Parliament 
Bill  of  1853,  by  quotations  from  the  despatches 
addressed  to  the  Governor  of  South  Australia  (Sir  H. 
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&  J.  Young),  stating  and  explaining  the  tenns  and 
conditions  under  which  the  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales  was  invited  to  frame  a  new  constitution  for  that 
great  dependency.  The  despatches  aSeeting  South 
Australia  date  from  December  loth,  1852,  and  were 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  Legislative  Council  on  July 
21st,  1853.  (Council  paper  No.  10.)  On  so  important 
a  question  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  give  the  full  text  of 
the  dispatch  (No.  26)  from  Sir  John  Pakington  to 
Lieutenant-Governor  Sir  Henry  F,  Young.  It  is  therein 
stated — "  I  transmit  to  you  the  copy  of  a  despatch 
which  I  have  addressed  by  this  day's  mail  to  Sir 
Charles  Fitzroy,  and  of  which  a  copy  has  been  also 
sent  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Latrobe.  The  circum- 
stances of  South  Australia  are  in  some  respects  so 
different  from  those  of  New  South  Wales,  and  its 
experience  of  constitutional  Government  so  much 
briefer,  that  I  hesitate  to  convey  to  you  instructions 
to  the  same  effect  as  those  addressed  to  Sit  Charles 
Fitzroy — not  because  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
in  the  slightest  degree  disinclined  to  extend  to  the 
inhabitants  of  South  Australia  similar  concessions  with 
those  here  made  to  the  other  colonies,  but  because  they 
are  without  sufficient  information  of  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  community  under  your  government  to 
entitle  them  to  make  a  definite  proposal — and  they 
are  unwilling  to  originate  discussions  on  questions 
which,  perhaps,  the  colonists  may  not  themselves  be 
inclined,  at  the  present  Juncture,  to  take  into  CQn&\d«t%^ 
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tion.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  safest  course  which 
I  can  ptiraue  is  to  place  this  despatch  in  your  hand, 
leaving  you  to  consider,  with  the  advice  of  your 
Executive  Council,  the  best  mode  of  bringing  its 
contents  under  the  notice  of  the  Legislature,  and  with 
the  general  assurance  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
are  not  disposed  to  make  any  distinction  as  tothe  fomi 
of  government  or  administration  of  the  land  fund 
between  South  Australia  and  the  other  provinces 
concerned,  unless  in  pursuance  of  the  wish  of  the 
colonists  themselves."  The  despatch,  quoted  in  its 
entirety,  encloses  one  to  Governor  Sir  C.  Fitzroy  of 
equal  date,  but  numbered  9-5.  The  whole  question  of 
the  grievances  which  New  South  AVales  had  referred  to 
in  petition  to  Her  Majesty  was  therein  fully  discussed. 
The  views  of  the  Imperial  Government,  also  proposing 
to  concede  the  entire  disposal  and  management  of  the 
Crown  lands,  and  the  revenues  arising  from  them,  were 
given  in  full,  and  the  conditions  on  which  these  terms 
would  be  gi-anted  were  set  forth.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  recite  the  whole  of  this  enclosed  despatch  ; 
but,  as  the  South  Australian  Government  was  invited 
to  consider  the  best  mode  of  bringing  the  subject 
under  the  notice  of  the  Legislative  Council,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  state  the  terms  and  conditions  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  New  South  Wales  Govern- 
ment was  directed,  since  they  would  equally  apply  to 
South  Australia.  The  motives  which  operated  to 
influence  the  Imperial  Government,  in  addition  to  a 
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desire  to  settle  the  grievancea  set  forth  in  a  petition 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales,  were 
state<.1  to  have  arisen  from  the  extraordinary  discoveries 
of  gold  in  some  of  the  Australian  colonies,  which  had 
imparted  new  and  unforseen  features  to  their  political 
and  social  condition — a  state  of  aflfairs  described  as 
having  no  parallel  in  history.  The  new  El  Dorado 
suddenly  starting  into  existence,  excited  attention  in 
England;  and  the  gold  producing  colonies  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  regarded  as  sources  of  untold 
wealth  in  the  future,  at  once  gave  that  importance  to 
the  Aa-itralian  colonies,  which  riches  and  prosperity 
can  alwaj's  command.  The  Secretary  of  State,  how- 
ever, carefully  avoided  the  admission  of  the  claim  of 
the  colonists  to  insist  on  the  administration  of  the 
waste  lands  as  one  of  absolute  right,  in  which  shape 
the  petition  of  New  South  Wales  asserted  it ;  but  in 
offering  the  concession  on  certain  conditions,  he  put  it 
forward  as  a  question  of  expediency,  and  not  of  right. 
In  reference  to  the  desire  expressed  by  the  Legislative 
Council  of  New  South  Wales  to  have  a  refonn  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Legislature,  Sir  John  Pakington 
stated — "  That  was  a  sentiment  in  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  fully  concurred."  And  they  believed 
that  the  mpid  progress  of  New  South  Wales  in  wealth 
and  population  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  form  of 
its  institutions  should  be  more  nearly  assimilated  to 
that  prevailing  in  the  mother  country.  In  compliance, 
therefore,  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Council 
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of  New  South  Wales,  in  favor  of  a  constitution  similar 
in  its  outlines  to  that  of  Canada,  and  with  a  view  also 
to  the  most  simple  and  expeditious  mode  of  completing 
the  wliola  transaction,  Sir  John  Pakington  proceeds — 
"  It  is  the  wish  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  the 
Council  should  estahlish  the  new  Legislature  on  the 
basis  of  aa  Elective  Aasemhty  and  a  Lejjialative 
Council,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown."  In  these 
comments  I  have  selected  for  notice  such  portions  only 
of  the  despatch  of  Sir  John  Pakington  fo  the 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales  as  bear  especially 
upon  their  application  to  the  colony  of  South 
Australia,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to 
form  a  judgment  as  to  the  action  of  the  colonial 
Government  in  introducing  the  "  Parliament  Bill "  as 
the  beat  mode  of  bringing  the  subject  of  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  Legislature  before  the 
public,  and  of  explaining  the  interpretation  put  on 
the  despatches  by  the  Executive  Council.  I  have 
italicised  such  of  the  quotations  as  seemed  to  refer 
most  directly  to  the  questions  likely  to  be  raised  in  the 
Legislative  Council  and  elsewhere.  These  questions 
were  the  nature  of  the  constitution  of  the  two 
chambers,  and  especially  of  the  Upper  House,  upon 
which  there  were  great  differences  of  opinion,  the 
minority  at  that  time  contending  for  an  Elective 
Upper  House  instead  of  the  proposed  Nominee 
Chamber ;  the  Government  contended  for  the  Nominee 
basis  as  being    in  accordance,   apparently,  with   the 
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wishes  of  the  ImperiaJ  authorities  then  in  pon'er,  and 
therefore  more  likely  IfO  secure  the  assent  of  Her 
Majesty  to  any  Bill  referred  home  embodying  that 
principle.  The  Opposition  took  an  opposite  view,  and 
contended  for  an  Elective  Upper  House  as  most  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  colonists,  by  which 
the  Home  Government,  they  maintained,  would  be 
ioduenced,  as  implied  in  the  concluding  words  of  the 
despatch  of  Sir  John  Pakington,  of  December  15th — 
words  which  I  have  drawn  special  attention  to  in  my 
quotation. 

The  views  of  the  Opposition  were  considered  to 
have  derived  strength  from  subsequent  despatches 
addressed  to  the  Governor  by  the  new  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  change  of  Ministry 
having  taken  place  in  England  during  the  short  |>eriod 
elapsed  between  December  15th,  1852,  and  February 
8th,  18)3,  the  date  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
despatch  referring  to  Sir  John  Pakington's  previous 
in.struction  to  Sir  Henry  Young.  The  new  Secretary 
of  State,  however,  on  January  18th,  in  writing  to 
Governor  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  used  the  expres.sion 
which  I  now  quote  : — "  I  have  to  state,  then,  that  my 
colleagues  aud  myself  cordially  adopt  the  conclusions 
of  Her  Majesty's  late  Government  respecting  the 
administration  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown.  You 
inform  me  that  a  committee  of  the  Council  is  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  scheme  for  the  amendment  of 
its  coastitution.     As  such  a  measure  is  impending,  it 
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is  only  necessary  for  me  now  to  inform  you  that  as 
soon  as  it  has  parsed  the  Legislature  of  the  province, 
and  received  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  waste  lands,  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
fund  arising  out  of  their  sale  and  management,  will  be 
placed  without  reserve  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Legislative  authority  in  the  colony. 
I  am  ignorant  of  the  shape,"  His  Grace  continues, 
"  which  the  project  under  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  of  the  Council  may  eventually  assume. 
The  Legislative  Council,  indeed,  in  the  petition  before 
adverted  to,  fiivored  a  constitution  similiar  in  its  out- 
line to  that  of  Canada."  This  paragraph  seemed  to 
admit  of  the  implication  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
might  give  his  sanction  to  any  other  form  of  go^'ern- 
ment,  although  diH'ering  from  that  adopted  in  Canada, 
which  liie  predecessor  had  apparently  recommended 
when  he  ventured  to  express  "thev.usk  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  tlie  Council  should  establish  the  neiv 
Legislature  on  the  busis  of  an  Elective  Assembly  and 
a  Legislative  Council  to  be  nominated  hy  the  Oroivn." 
At  this  distance  of  time,  and  in  view  of  actual  results, 
I  am  inclined  to  favor  the  implication  above  urged ; 
and  I  cannot  fail  to  remark  that  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, while  not  expressing  any  iiarticular  views  as  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Upper  Chamber,  did  not  sug- 
gest that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  have  ob- 
jected to  a  Legislature  consisting  of  one  chamber  only 
There  is  no  question  that  the  constituencies  desired 
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an  Elective  Upper  Chamber,  as  public  meetings  were 
held  throughout  the  country  ui^ng  their  representa- 
tives to  press  this  view  in  Council ;  and  a  petition, 
numerously  signed,  was  actually  forwarded  home 
praying  for  the  disallowance  of  the  Parliament  Bill 
then  tmnsmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  very 
ground  of  the  Nominee  Upper  House  provided  in  that 
Bill.  I  have  now  given  the  render  extracts  from  the 
despatches  on  which  the  Legislative  measure,  known  as 
the  Parliament  Bill  of  1853,  was  based  in  accordance 
with  the  interpretation  put  upon  them  by  the  existing 
government  in  the  colony.  To  be  wise  after  an  event 
is  very  easy.  But  we  have  reason  for  congratulation 
that  the  Xominee  piinciple  gave  place  to  the  Elective 
system,  adopted  when  the  Parliament  Bill  was 
disallowed,  and  our  present  Constitution  Act,  con- 
sidered and  framed  by  a  Legislature  expressly 
summoned  after  reference  to  the  Constituencies,  to 
ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  colonists  and  decide  the 
question.  As  a  matter  of  history  it  will  be  necessary 
to  relate  the  steps  actually  taken  in  their  proper  order 
before  the  final  consummation,  and  the  arguments 
used  in  the  Legislature  during  the  discussion  on  the 
Parliament  Bill  in  18.53,  as  they  prepared  the  subse- 
quent Council  to  recoasider  the  various  questions, 
other  than  the  mere  construction  of  the  Upper 
Chamber,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  strength  of 
parties,  the  wishes  of  the  colonists,  and  the  views  of 
the  Imperial  authorities. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ContinntitioD  of  the  mle  of  Sir  H.  E.  F.  Yoang  to  ita  cloae  in  Dteemtw, 
ISai— AasembUiig  of  the  LegisUUve  Coimcil  oa  Jul;  21,  1S5S,  to 
discnaa  the  Farluunent  Bill  on  the  basis  of  two  Chamben  ;  on*  ol 
them  elective, the  lecond  nominkted  bytlie  Crolfnon  the  invitetiaa  ■  rece 
of  Sir  John  Pakington,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies —  I  }.>ia 
Stmgg:Ie  of  the  Liberal  part;  agvinst  nomineeiam — nnioii  of  the 
ConNrratiTeB  and  Liber«li  to  aeoare  SeU-govemmpnt  ma  appoaaid 
to  the  power  of  the  Crowo — The  power  of  the  parse  plarcd  ia 
the  hands  of  the  penple'a  Honae,  and  provinon  made  against  tin 
predominanoe  of  the  Nominative  ChambBr-~JadgeH  and  mioistexi 
of  religion  disqnalified  from  aitting  in  Parliament— The  Ciiil  List 
enbmittad  to  a  Special  Committee — Their  Beport  differs  from  tJx 
Sohednleg  of  the  Oovemment — The  Committee  propose  the  pajniciiit 
of  bonaBea  instead  of  penaiona  to  officera  diapUced  by  the  Acfc — 
The  Oovemment  adopt  thia  reoommeadation  —  The  qoettxoo 
re-opened  in  1S54  in  another  seBBion — The  Crimean  War— SammBXT 
of  the  moat  important  Legislative  Measnres  of  Sir  H.  E.  F.  Toa-xV 
— No  deapatches  from  the  Colonial  Office  declaring  the  views  et  tt^ 
Oovenunent  on  the  Parliament  BUI  -The  departnre  of  Sir  H.  E.  "*■ 
Yonng  to  aaanme  another  Oovemment. 

rriHE    quotations   which    I   have   given   from  tt"^* 
-*-     despatches  of  Sir  John  Pakington  and  the  Dul^^* 
of  Newcastle,  who  succeeded  him  as  Secretary  of  Sta*^^ 
for  the  Colonies,  will  put  the  reader  in  possession  C^^* 
the  motives  which  induced  the  Lieutenant-Governo*^^^' 
Sir   Henry   Young,  to   place   before   the    Legislative 
Council  the  Parliament  BUI  of   1853,  in  which  it  ' 
proposed  to  form  a  new  constitution  on  the  basis  q'.^^^ 
two  Chambers,  one  to  be  entirely  elected  by  the  people ^*, 
and  the  other  nominated  by  the  Crown.     This  Bilt*^ 
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passed  the  Council  on  November  10th,  lSo3,  and  was 
forwarded  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  confir- 
mation of  Her  Majesty.  On  December  9th,  Sir  Henry 
Young  prorogued  the  Council  which  had  been  in 
session  since  July  21st  of  that  year.  The  Parliament 
Bill  wan  aflerwards  strenuously  objected  to  in  addresses 
from  a  large  body  of  colonists  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
which  were  specially  referred  to  in  a  despatch  from 
Lord  John  Russell  to  the  then  Governor,  Sir  Richard 
MacDonald,  dated  May  3rd,  1855.  In  that  despatch 
Lord  John  informed  the  Governor  that  after  fully 
considering  the  question  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  come  to  the  determination  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  introduce  no  measures  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  that  session  to  enable  Her  Majesty  to 
assent  to  the  Parliament  Bill  of  Sir  Henry  Young, 
which  would  consequently  remain  imperative.  In 
simple  language  the  Parliament  Bill  had  been  dis- 
allowed. This  measure  had  been  fully  and  freely 
debated  in  its  passage  through  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  the  Colonial  press  made  a  complete  report  of  the 
ailments  adduced  on  both  sides.  At  that  period 
there  was  no  acknowledged  authoritative  record  of  the 
speeches  made  in  the  Legislature,  as  we  have  them  at 
present  reported  in  Hansard.  Hence  I  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  to  the  newspapers  of  the  day  as  the 
best  vouchers  I  can  supply  of  the  proceedingB,  The 
Adelaide  Obaei'veT  of  Saturday,  August  6th,  1853,  gave 
a  full  and  reliable  account  of  the   speeches  on  Mr. 
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Button's  motion  in  favor  of  an  Elective  Upper  House, 
which  was  defeated  on  Friday,  August  5th,  by  the 
previous  question  moved  by  Mr.  Younghusband.  And 
in  the  Adelaide  Timca  of  Thursday,  Febriiarj-  12th, 
1854,  a  statement  appears  explaining  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  and  undei-taking  the  defence  of  the 
Government  on  the  two  jirincipal  questions  which  had 
been  referred  to  in  the  addresses  alluded  to  in  Lord 
John  Russell's  despatch  {No.  3)  of  May  3rd,  1855.  This 
paper  was  evidently  prepared  by  some  person  writing 
in  the  interest  of  the  Government,  who  was  well- 
informed  of  the  facts ;  but  as  strong  personal  views 
appear  to  have  moved  the  author,  which  I  am  not 
prepared  to  place  before  the  public,  I  shall  onlj"  quote 
what  I  deem  to  be  historical  ^wifsages,  in  which  facts 
are  given  within  my  personal  knowledge,  leaving  out 
much  that  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  interest  since 
the  Parliament  Bill  was  disallowed,  and  has  been 
superseded  by  the  more  perfect  measure  which  resulted 
in  the  the  Constitution  Act  of  185G.  As  soon  as  Sir 
Henry  Young  communicated  the  despatches  of  Sir 
John  Pakington  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  his 
Executive  Council,  they  advised  him  to  call  to  his 
aid  the  official  and  non-official  nominated  meinbei-s  of 
the  Legislative  Council.  After  much  delibemtion  it  was 
agreed  that  the  despatches  should  be  communicated  to 
the  Legislative  Council  at  the  next  se.s.=ion,  together 
with  a  Bill  which  it  was  believed  was  prepared  in  strict 
accordance  with  these  despatches,  and  which,  as  the 
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result    o£    mutual    concessions,   all    the   official    and 

non-official  members,  who  had  assisted,  declared  their 

readiness  to  support.    Before  coining  to  this  conclusion 

the  Government  had  discussed  the  propriety  of  umking 

the  despatches  public  through  the  press,  and  also  the 

expediency  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

It  was  considered  more  respectful  to  the  Legislative 

Council    to  communicate  the  despatches  oiBcially  to 

them  at  their  next  meeting.     And  it  was  not  deemed 

advisable   to   dissolve   the   Legislative  Council   since 

there  would  have  been  a  difficulty  in  constituting  a 

new  one,  aming  from  the  defective  organisation  of 

the    constituencies    occasioned    by    the    rush   to    the 

goldfields  during  1851  and  1852,  which  vitiated  many 

of  the  electoral  registers  and  lessenenl  for  an  indefinite 

perio<l  the  number  of  votes.     When  the  Government 

thus  decided  upon  taking  the  initiative  in  proposing 

to    the    Legislative    Council    a    Bill    to    establish    a 

Parliament    in    South    Australia,  it    was    under    the 

conviction   that    a    large    majority    in    the    Council 

and   amongst   the   electors    were    in   favor  of  some 

legislation  with  a  view  to    extend    the  Constitution 

Act   of    February    21st,    1851,  and    secure    complete 

self -go  vernmen  t. 

These  and  other  considerations  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion by  the  Government  of  Sir  Henry  Edward  Fox 
Foung  of  "the  Parliament  Bill  of  1853,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  separation  of  the  Legislative  Council  as 
then  subsisting,  into  a  Parliament  to  consist  of  two 
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chambers — one  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown,  the 
other  to  be  elected  by  the  people."  Thia  Bill  was 
submitted  to  the  Legislature  on  July  21st,  1853,  was 
read  a  first  time  on  July  2Gtb,  and  the  second  reading 
was  made  an  order  of  the  day  for  August  9th.  In  the 
meatitinie  Mr.  Francis  Stacker  Button,  the  elected 
member  for  East  Adelaide,  tabled  a  notice  of  motion 
to  the  effect  "  tliat  the  Upper  House  of  the  two 
chambers  should  be  elective."  At  this  time  Mr.  John 
Morphett,  one  of  the  nominated  non-oiHcial  members, 
was  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council,  an  office  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  on  August  20th,  1851, 
and  which  he  retained  in  subsequent  Legislatures 
until  August  15th,  18.55,  when  the  Council  existing 
on  the  arrival  of  Governor  Sir  Richaid  Graves 
MacDonnell  was  dissolved  by  him.  The  Legislature  in 
1853  was  therefore  deprived  of  the  vote  of  one  of  the 
nominated  members  of  the  Council ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  elected  members  had  lost  a  vote  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  John  Hart,  the  member  for  Victoria, 
on  July  7th.  The  effective  members  were  therefore 
reduced  from  twenty-four  members  to  twenty-two 
during  all  the  discussions  on  the  Parliament  Bill  of 
1853.  Mr.  Button's  motion  led  to  a  very  warm 
discussion,  which  extended  over  three  days,  when  it 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  "  the  fvevious  question" 
moved  and  carried  by  Mr.  William  Younghusband. 
The  previous  question  was  settled  on  a  division  in  a 
house    of     twenty-two    members,   exclusive    of    the 
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Speaker,  by  tlie  votes  of  fifteen  members  against 
seven,  constituting  a  majority  of  eight  in  favor  of 
the  previous  question.  Seven  Government  nominees 
voted  with  the  majority,  and  eight  elected  members, 
viz.,  Mr.  G.  M.  Waterhouse,  Mr.  B.  Neales,  Mr.  W. 
Younghusband,  Mr.  J.  ElUa,  Mr  C.  S.  Hare,  Mr.  J. 
Baker,  Mr.  J.  H.  Fisher,  and  Mr.  Robert  Davenport. 
Mr.  Button's  motion  in  favor  of  an  Elective  Upper 
House  was  not  settled,  but  only  shelved  by  this  result. 
On  August  9th  the  Government  proposition  came  on 
for  discussion,  and  after  a  debate  of  two  days  the  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time,  on  a  division  by  seventeen 
votes  against  five.  The  opposing  members  on  the 
elective  side  consisted  of  Mr.  W.  Giles,  Mr.  W. 
Peacock,  Mr.  G.  F.  Angas,  Mr.  J.  T.  Bagot,  and  Mr. 
W.  Scott  Thus  the  Government  carried  the  principle 
of  noinineeism  on  this  occasion  by  a  majority  of 
twelve  votes.  The  ayes  consisted  of  seven  nominated 
members,  and  ten  out  of  the  fifteen  elected  members. 
This  result  had  been  brought  about  by  a  negotiation 
between  the  Government  and  the  elected  members,  by 
which  it  was  understood  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Upper  House  might  be  altered,  "  if  at  any  time  after 
the  expiration  of  six  years  from  the  time  of  summon- 
ing the  satne,  any  Bill  shall  be  passed  by  a  majority, 
consisting  of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  changing 
the  constitution  and  mode  of  appointment  of  the 
said  Leyislative  Council,  it  shall  be  lawfvX  fw  Uv* 
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Oovemor  to  reserve  the  aame  for  the  aigniUcatm  <^  I 
Her  Majesty's  pleasure,  a^id  the  said  Sill,  if  amnid  | 
to  by  Her  Majesty,  shall  become  law,  and  be  valid  b> 
all  intents  and  purposes." ^SSri  clause.)     This  wb  ] 
the  celebrated  compromise  which  secured  the  votes  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  elected  members  to  cam 
the  Parliament  Bill  with  a  Nominee  Upper  H(hie& 
Not  only  were  the  elected  members  in  1853  powerfol 
enough  to  carry  this  clause  in  the  Parliament  Bill,b«t   ' 
60  careful  were  they  to  guard  against  the    probable 
obstnictiveneas  of  the  Upper  House,  that  in  the  SioA 
clause  of    the  Bill,  as  it  appeared   in  print,  it  *** 
provided  that  "  whenever  any  Bill  which  shall  b*^"*^ 
been  passed  by  a  majority  of  not  less  tJian  two-tki^^**^ 


mil' 

e  M 


of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  shuU 


7*^ 


n 


have  been  agreed  to  by  the  Legislative  Council,  it  efe^*" 
he  laivful  for  the  Governor  in  his  discretion,  if 
same  BUI  shidl  at  any  time  during  the  next  session^ 
the  Legislature  be  passed  by  a  like  majority  of  ^^""^ij. 
Legislative  Assembly,  to  assent  to  the  same  in  ^^  . 
name  of  Her  Majesty,  and  upon  such  assent  the  saw  " 
Bill  shall  become  law,  awl  shall  be  valid  and  bindi* 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  within  the  said  provii 
In  the  printed  clause  (No.  26)  in  the  same  Bill  t 
Legislature  provided  that  every  person  authorised  1 
law  to  make  an  aflirmation  instead  of  taking  an  oati 
may  make  such  affiniiation  in  every  case  in  which  a 
oath  is  hereby  required  to  be  taken.  The  principi 
speakers  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  nomineeis*::^^-' ' 
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for  the  Upper  House,  were  Mr.  Francis  StAcker 
DuttoD,  Mr.  George  Fife  Angas,  Mr,  G,  M.  Waterhouae, 
Mr.  George  Strickland  Kingston,  Mr.  John  Tuthill 
Bagot,  and  Mr.  William  Peacock, 

In  the  important  debate  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Government  Bill,  which  came  on  for  discuasion  on 
August  0th  and  was  concluded  on  the  12th  by  the 
triumph  of  the  Government  party,  the  records  show 
that  Mr.  Dutton  and  Mr.  Kingston  voted  for  the 
second  reading,  although  they  had. led  the  opposition 
to  the  nominee  principle  which  had  been  shelved  by 
the  previous  question.  This  change  of  front  was 
owing  probably  to  one  or  both  of  the  following  causes: 
— The  Colonial  Secretary  had  stated  that  unless  the 
principle  of  a  nominated  Upper  House  were  carried 
the  Government  would  withdraw  this  Bill  altogether, 
which  would  have  been  fatal  to  all  l^islation  on  the 
subject  of  a  new  constitution.  Since  parties  amongst 
the  elected  members  were  too  much  divided  to  hope 
for  such  an  agreement  amongst  themselves  as  would 
make  it  possible  to  frame  and  carry  any  other  measure 
against  the  compact  phalanx  of  the  Govei-mnent, 
however  small.  Mr.  Kingston  and  Mr.  Dutton 
withdrew  their  oppa^ition,  rather,  it  would  appear, 
than  peril  the  Bill  altogether,  with  the  loss  of  the 
control  of  the  land  fund  which  would  have  resulted. 
Or  these  two  members,  like  many  others  on  the  elective 
side  who  had  spoken  strongly  in  favor  of  the  elective 
principle    for    the    Upper    House,    may    have   ba«v 
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influenced  in  the  votes  they  gave  by  the  compromise 
which  had  been  entered  into  between  the  Goverament 
and  the  Opposition ;  and  to  this  view  I  am  inclined  to 
attach  the  greatest  weight.  The  Government  Bill  was 
completely  altered  by  this  compromise.  Tlie  power  of 
the  Legislative  Council  was  manifestly  neutralised  by 
the  clause  which  provided  that  a  majority  of  not  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  votes  of  the  Assembly  could 
change  the  constitution  of  the  Upper  House  in  any 
way  they  might  desire,  after  a  trial  of  six  years; 
subject,  not  to  the  assent  of  that  House,  hut  solely  to 
the  approval  of  Her  Majesty,  for  whose  assent  any 
such  Bill  would  be  reserved.  The  Democratic  party 
in  the  House  were  well  satisfied  on  such  terms,  to 
permit  of  the  passing  of  the  nominative  principle ;  but 
they  still  guarded  the  claims  of  the  Representative 
Assembly  by  the  proviso  afterwards  introduced  in 
the  Bill  of  Sir  Richard  Graves  MacDonnell  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Kingston  in  ISo-i,  that  all  money  BilU 
should  originate  in  the  Home  of  Assembly,  and  still 
fuither  to  overcome  the  obstructiveness  which  their 
instinct,  as  it  were,  sug^jested  to  them  would  be  inherent 
in  a  second  chamber  more  conser^-ative  in  its  nature 
by  the  mode  of  its  nomination,  and  by  its  more 
enduring  tenure  of  power,  than  the  House  of  Assembly 
elected  under  a  liberal  suffrage  ;  it  was  provided  in 
the  Parliament  Bill  of  1853,  aa  I  have  stated,  by  the 
82nd  clause  that  the  Governor  might  a.ssent  to 
/uiy  Bill  passed  for  two  successive  sessions  without 
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agreement  by  the  Legtelative  Council,  provided  a 
majority  of  not  leas  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  concurred  in  passing  the  Bill, 
and  upon  such  assent  of  the  Governor,  without  even 
reserving  the  Bill  for  Her  Majesty's  approval,  the  Bill 
would  become  law.  With  such  vast  powers  conferred 
upon  the  Assembly  the  Upper  House  would,  as  Mr. 
John  Baker  in  his  speech  on  August  4th  agreed, "  be  too 
easily  made  the  shadow  of  the  lower  one."  And  yet 
Mr.  Baker,  who  had  in  the  commencement  of  his 
speech  expressed  himself  favorable  to  a  compromise, 
voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill ;  and  no 
doubt  it  was  the  protective  clauses  suggested  in  the 
compromise,  against  the  dreaded  overwhelming  power 
of  the  Crown  foreshadowed  in  a  nominated  Upper 
House,  that  determined  him  and  many  other  elected 
membera  to  support  Democracy  as  having  its  expression  - 
in  the  Lower  House,  rather  than  make  an  Upper  House 
independent  of  the  popular  will,  and  perhaps  an 
instrament  of  the  dominant  power  of  the  Crown. 
New  South  Wales,  as  Mr.  Baker  remarked,  "had 
accepted  the  nominated  Upper  House  of  Sir  John 
Pakington,  with  a  very  large  Civil  List,  and  what  vas 
worse  in  the  view  of  the  hon.  member  who  sat  on  his 
right  (Mr.  G.  F.  Angas)  an  annual  grant  to  the  Church," 
It  was  this  compromise,  then,  that  occasioned  what  I 
have  termed  a  changed  of  front  on  the  part  of  Mr, 
Kingston  and  Mr.  Dutton.  They  were  now  satisfied 
with  the  Government  Bill,  which  very  much  curtailed 
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the  dignity  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  reduoei 
their  powers  of  obstruction  within  the  safe  linii*-'' 
necessary,  in  the  view  of  a  liberal  representative  bo<ly 
such  as  the  House  of  Assembly  was  made  at  the  haa.*^ 
of  the  Democratic  party. 

Various  public  meetings  had  been  held  in  tl^^^ 
country  districts  in  opposition  to  nomineeism,  but  i"^ 
was  not  until  October  6th  that  any  petitions  reach  ■^i* 
the  Legislative  Council.  On  that  day  Mr,  Neales,  t-TM-^ 
Member  for  North  Adelaide,  presented  a  petiti^ci* 
praying  for  delay  in  the  passing  of  the  ConstitutL  ^f"~^ 
Bill  until  sufficient  time  had  been  afforded  to  W'^' 
constituencies  to  pronounce  their  views.  But  th£== — 
was  another  source  of  discord  which  I  now  proc&f' 
to  explwn.  In  the  despatches  from  Downing-atre- 
it  was  stated  that  a  civil  list  should  form  part 
the  Legislation  on  the  subject  of  I^egislative  refoc 
to  secure  the  salaries  of  the  Governor,  the  Judges,  aa 
the  chief  officers  of  the  Government  against  the  inco" 
venient  effects  of  an  annual  vote.  In  accordance  wi' 
instructions,. therefore.  Sir  Henry  Young  introduced. 
Civil  List  Bill,  concurrently  with  the  Bill  to  amea 
the  Constitution.  The  shedule  to  the  Civil  List  BL- 
which  set  forth  in  detail  the  salaries  of  the  officers 
be  protected,  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  - 
Assembly  on  July  2Ist,  and  passed  its  second 
<jn  August  IGth,  when  the  schedule  was  referred  ft 
consideration  and  report  to  a  select  committee,  coc^ 
sisting  of  Mr.  John  Baker  (chairman],  assisted  by  Mrr^ 
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George  Marsden  Waterhouae,  Mr,  J.  Ellis,  Mr.  G.  S. 
Kingston,  and  Mr.  Edward  Stephens,  who  waa  one  of 
the  nominated  non-official  members  of  the  House ;  the 
others  were  chosen  from  the  elected  members.  The 
Government  schedule  A  in  the  Civil  List  is  here  given 
as  printed  at  the  time  : — 


Sftlacjot  GoTenioT 
SaUr;  at  Firat  Jodge  ... 
SiIftTj  of  SeooDd  Jdi^  ... 
SaJarr  of  AdviMute-Qenaral 
S&lary  of  SoUaitoT.Oeaenl 
Salary  of  Omwa  Solicitor 


4,000  0  0 

1.700  0  U 

1,500  0  0 

1,200  0  0 

1,000  0  0 

700  0  0 


Saluj  of  Colonial  SsoTetar; 

Sslar;  of  Uadac  Seorotar; 

Salary  of  Colonial  Treftsurw 

Salary  of  Anditor-Oeneral 

SeJacy  of  Clerk  of  EieoatiTe  Connoil 

Salary  of  Oollector  of  Caatoms   ... 

PABT  III. 

Annuities  to  eiiitiog  inoambeota  of  offices 
liabU)  to  TsmoTal  oa  the  comineliceineiit 
of  this  Act 
[Upon  Ihe  deiaiHe  of    theaa  offlcent,  tbeir 


1,500  0  0 

600  0  0 

1,0U0  0  0 

SOO  0  0 


Beie 


«-] 


£17,20*    0    0 


In  the  Civil  List  Bill  itself  it  was  provided — "  that 
the  sums  to  be  allowed  by  way  of  compensation  to 
'  any  Officers  of  the  Crown  liable  to  be  removed,  shall 
not  exceed   two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  the  salary  of 
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sucll  officer  as  fixed  fur  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-two,  and  shall  in  all  cases  be 
deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  salary  of  any  other 
office  under  the  Crown  which  any  such  officer  may 
hold  for  the  time  being  ;  and  a  list  of  such  allowances, 
and  of  the  persoas  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  granted, 
shall  be  laid  in  every  year  before  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  of  the  said  Province." 

In  the  proposed  schedule  of  the  Government  the 
salaries  of  many  officers — that  of  tlie  Governor,  for 
instance — were  increased  to  meet  the  higher  responsi- 
bilities involved  ;  and  some  additional  offices  were 
introduced  to  meet  an  advanced  condition  of 
the  colony,  and  the  requirements  of  responsible 
Government.  It  should  be  observed  also,  that  as 
certain  officers  would  be  displaced  by  the  operation  of 
the  Parliament  Bill,  a  compensation  clause  was  intro- 
duced, to  provide  annuities  for  them  at  the  rate  of 
two-thirds  of  their  existing  salaries.  These  officers 
were  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Colonial  Treasurer, 
the  Collector  of  Customs,  the  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lauds,  and  the  Advocate-General.  The  amount  of 
annual  charge  to  meet  these  annuities,  as  propased  by 
the  Government,  was  £2,000,  In  a  memorial,  the 
principles  of  which  were  made  the  subjects  of 
discussion  at  a  meeting  held  on  January  10th,  1854,* 
at  the  Norfolk  Arms,  an  liotel  in  Adelaide,  the 
nominee  element  in  the  Parliament  Bill,  which  had 
then  been  sent  home  for  the   consideration  of   Her 
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Majesty's  Government,  was  strongly  denounced;  and 
the  four  public  officer  for  whom  gratuities  had  been 
voted,  instead  of  annuities,  were  held  up  to  reproba- . 
tion,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  these  officers  had 
■voted  in  the  majority  on  a  question  in  which  they 
were  personally  interested,  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  Pariiameiit.  Indeed,  the  question  of  gratuities  to 
these  officers,  it  was  declared  by  the  inemorutists, 
bhould  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Legislative 
Council  to  be  summoned  prior  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  coming  into  effect,  &c.  (See  the 
Adelaide  Ti-mea  of  Thursday,  February  12th,  1854.) 
The  Parliament  Bill  of  Sir  Henry  Young  was  ulti- 
mately disallowed  ;  a,nd  this  decision  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  was  conveyed  to  the  Governor,  Sir  Richard 
Graves  MacDonnell,  in  a  despatch  from  Lord  John 
Russell,  dated  from  Uowning-street,  on  May  3rd,  1885, 
which  reached  South  Australia  on  August  11th  of  that 
year.  This  despatch  acknowledges  Sir  Henry  Young's 
despatches  of  November  5th  and  28th,  1854,  enclosing 
copies  of  pi-oceedings  of  the  Council,  and  of  two 
addresses  relating  to  the  Parliament  Bill.  No  special 
mention  is  ma<le  of  the  memorial  adopted  at  the 
Norfolk  Arms,  and  the  reasons  given  for  the  disallow- 
ance of  the  Parliament  Bill  and  Civil  List  Bill  are 
thus  stated.  The  Secretary  of  State  says : — "  The 
result,  however,  which  I  deduce  from  the  documents 
before  die,  is  that  if  the  Council  were  about  to  undertake 
legislation  on  this  subject,  unfettered  by  previous  pro- 
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ceetlings,  they  would  reconsider  that  portion. of  the  Bill 
which  relates  to  tlie  construction  of  the  future  Legislative 
Council."  No  allusion  is  made  in  Lord  John  Russell's 
despatch  to  any  other  cause  for  the  disallowance  than 
the  question  of  the  construction  of  the  Upper  House. 
He  may  have  uome  to  this  conchision  from  the  circum- 
stance that  most  of  the  elective  members  who  voted 
for  the  Bill  had  spoken  against  the  nominative 
principle,  and  that  the  Government  had  experienced 
a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  majority  for  their  measure, 
so  much  so  that  a  compromise  had  been  necessary  on 
the  subject  of  the  Upper  Chamber,  without  which 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  Government 
Bill  would  not  have  been  passed.  This  compromise 
indicated  a  strong  objection  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
of  the  elective  members  to  the  nominative  form 
proposed  for  the  Upper  Chamber.  The  protest  against 
the  granting  of  gratuities  as  compensation  for  loss  of 
office,  i-eaJly,  therefore,  formed  no  factor  in  the  decision 
arrived  at  by  the  Imperial  authorities  to  cause  the 
disallowance  of  Sir  Henry  Young's  Parliament  Bill. 
Yet  it  unquestionably  leil  to  exaspiration  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  elective  merabeis,  and  to  expressions 
in  the  Legislative  Council  which  justified  the  con- 
clusion that  a  nominated  Upper  Chamber  was  opposed 
to  the  wishes  of  the  elected  members  generally,  and  of 
the  community  at  large.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
proposing  and  upholding  in  the  Legislative  Council  the 
Bill  as  originally  introduced.  Sir  Henry  Young  and  his 
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advisers  believed  they  were  supporting  the  unalterable 
policy  of  the  Imperial  Government,  as  represented 
by  Sir  John  Pakington,  irrespective  of  their  own 
opinions,  and  they  were  content  to  see  the  Upper 
Chamber  reduced  by  the  compromise  and  by  the 
proviso  as  to  the  initiation  of  Money  Bills  to  little 
more  than  a  Court  of  Revision.  It  may  be  well, 
therefore,  to  complete  the  history  of  the  Parliament 
BUI  by  giving  a  short  account  of  the  Civil  List  Bill. 
It  was  introduced  at  the  same  time  as  the  Constitu- 
tion Bill,  and  was  read  a  second  time  on  August  16, 
when  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  Government  schedule  of  salaries,  Sic. 
The  committee  consisted  of  four  elected  and  one  nomi- 
nated non-official  members,  whose  names  have  been 
already  stated.  After  taking  evidence  the  committee 
brought  up  their  report,  which  was  read  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  on  September  20th,  On  October  19th 
the  Civil  List  schedule  was  brought  on  for  discussion. 
It  was  contrasted  with  that  of  the  spec  ial  committee, 
who  had  proposed  reductions  in  pai-ts  Parts  I.  and 
II.,  which  related  to  the  salaries  of  the  principal 
officers  of  State,  and  who  had  materially  altered  Fart 
III.  of  the  schedule  which  provided  for  annuities  to 
existing  incumbents  of  offices  liable  to  removal  on 
the  commencement  of  the  Act.  An  animated  discus- 
sion ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  passing  of  the 
salaries  proposed  by  the  Government  in  the  schedule 
to  the  Civil  List  Bill,  as  I  have  previously  stated  them 
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under  Parts  I.  and  II.,  without  a  division.  On  the 
question  of  "  Bonus  by  way  of  compensation  "  to  the 
incumbents  of  offices  liable  to  removal  under  Part  III. 
of  the  schedule,  the  Council  divided ;  when  it  was 
decided  by  twelve  votes  against  seven,  that  the 
proposal  of  the  special  committee,  in  which  they 
substituted  a  bonus  of  four  years'  salary  for  the 
Government  scheme  of  annuities  should  be  adopted, 
except  as  to  the  bonus  to  the  Advocate-General,  which 
the  committee  had  recommended  at  £1,000  only,  but 
which  by  the  division  this  day  was  stated  at  £3,000, 
or  tour  years'  salary,  as  in  the  other  cases.  Part  III. 
then  stood  thus : — "  Bonus  by  way  of  compensation 
to  the  present  incumbents  of  offices  liable  to  removal 
on  the  commencement  of  the  Act" — 

£  e.  A. 

Colouikl  S«creUT7,  [our  7mn,  present  BBluy        3,400  0    0 

AdT.-cate-Genaral         "                       "                  ...        ...   3,000  0    0 

ColoniBl  TreMnrer         "                           "                     '■         ...    i,600  0    0 

Collector  of  Ciutomi      "                           "                    2,000  0    0 

CommiBBioner  of  Crown  Lands             " 1,400  0    0 

An  effort  was  made  on  November  2ml  to  revise  this 
decision  before  the  Civil  List  Bill  had  passed  its  third 
reading,  as  it  did  on  that  day ;  and  for  this  purpose  a 
motion  was  brought  forward  to  recommit  the  schedule 
annexed  to  the  Bill  with  the  object  of  bringing  Part 
III.  into  agreement  with  the  report  of  the  committee. 
The  motion  for  recommittal  was  lost  on  a  division  by 
eleven  votes  to  eight,  being  a.  majority  of  three  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.     In  this  majority,  however. 
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the  vot«s  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Advocate- 
Qenerf^,  and  the  Collector  of  Customs  were  included. 
This  particular  division  was  subsequently  made  the 
subject  of  special  aainiadversion  by  Mr.  Kingston  and 
the  memoralists  of  the  Norfolk  Arms,  and  was  brought 
forward  in  the  Legislative  Council  at  a  later  period, 
viz.,  on  November  22nd,  1854,  to  which  I  shall 
presently  refer.  {See  re{tort  in  S.A.  Register  of 
November  23rd,  1854.) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  amendment  to  the 
report  of  the  select  committee  on  the  subject  of  the 
"  Bonus  by  way  of  compensation,  in  lieu  of  annuities  " 
was  carried  against  the  committee  and  their  supporters 
on  October  19th,  1853 ;  and  that  the  sole  difference 
was  the  .<mm  to  be  paid  to  the  Advocate-Oeneral,  Mr. 
Hanson.  "  It  was  thus  not  one  of  principle,  but  one  ' 
affecting  the  number  of  years'  compensation  to  be 
given  to  an  individual  incumbent  of  office."  In 
consequence  of  that  amendment  some  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  subsequently  voted  against  the 
Government,  but  the  amendment  was  carried,  notwith- 
standing, by  a  majority  in  which  the  Qovernment 
officers  voted,  but  from  which  they  might  have  with- 
drawn their  votes  without  affecting  the  result.  The 
members  of  the  Government,  at  the  public  meeting  of 
the  Norfolk  Arms  and  elsewhere,  were  held  up  to 
obloquy  and  misrepresentation  by  the  memoralists  on 
account  of  this  simple  difference  of  opinion  between 
Mr.  Kingston  and  his  party  respecting  the  equitable 
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claims  of  one  individual.  So  true  it  is  that  feeling 
enters  largely  into  the  consideration  under  which  anj 
public  question  is  viewed.  Feeling,  in  this  case,  led 
to  the  change  of  views  of  members,  who  otherwise 
would  have  voted  with  the  Government,  and  in  some 
measure  contributed  to  the  opinion  arrived  at  hy  LonJ 
John  Russell,  that  the  Legislative  Council  of  South 
Australia,  if  unfettered  by  previous  proceedings,  would 
reconsider  the  question  of  the  construction  of  the 
Upper  House. 

Some    men   hold  strong    views   on  the  subject  oi 
pensions,  and  no  doubt  there  are  so  many  instance* 
in  history    of  rewards   bestowed    by    the   possesso*^ 
of  power  upon  worthless   individuals,  that   a  feeli**4 
has  become  prevalent  in  free  countries   that   gtat**^' 
ties  and  rewards   for  alleged    public  services   are     ^ 
often   misplaced,  that  the  abolition  of  the  princif 
altogether  would    be  followed  with  fewer    evil   tsO**' 
sequences    than  attend  its   maintenance.      Yet  tb^** 
is   an   obvious    distinction   between    the    recognit>i-*^ 
of  claims  for  compensation  for  positive  injury  infli(5'*>*'^ 
— as  in  the  case  of   the  members  of  the   Execut>»- "*'* 
Council — and  rewards  for  services  alleged  to  be  ^^^^' 
formed  in  the  interest  of  the  public  or  of  a  priw^*** 
firm.       Banking    firms,   large     mercantile    estabi  ^S"- 
ments,  provide  retiring  gratuities  to  men   who  h^fc-sve 
devoted  the    best  yeais  of    their  lives  to  the  pi— ^fit- 
able  interest  of  their  employer.     The  Judges  of        ^"^ 
land   have   suitable    provision    for    their     retii-e»-=»eTit 
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in  old  age ;  and  other  civil  servants  whose  whole  time 
and  talents  are  devoted  to  tlieir  official  duties  may 
justly  claim,  and  political  expediency  may  admit,  that 
a  life  of  toil  in  faithful  and  useful  service  should  not 
end  in  destitution  in  old  age.  Members,  too,  of  church 
associations  are  not  indifferent  to  the  wants  of  those 
who  minister  for  their  spiritual  hopes  and  fears.  But 
it  is  oasy  to  arouse  amongst  the  greater  number  of 
the  community  feelings  opposed  to  the  recognition  of 
superannuated  service,  from  the  benefits  of  which,  as  a 
class,  they  appear  to  be  excluded.  Yet  infirmity 
and  destitution  in  a  class  whose  employment  in 
prosperous  countries  where  industries  are  varied  and 
extensive  enough  to  suit  all  capacities,  is  always  secure 
and  reco^iised  as  claiming  direct  aid  from  the  State 
or  from  the  commi\nity  who  may  happen  to  be  iu 
better  circumstances.  These  remarks  have  been 
suggested  by  the  course  taken  by  those  members  of 
the  community  in  South  Australia  who  in  their 
opposition  to  the  principle  of  pensions,  gratuities,  or 
annuities,  on  whatever  plea  they  may  be  sought  for, 
unguardedly  propogate  injurious  misrepresentations. 
We  have  seen  the  views  expressed  by  the  memorinlistA 
of  the  Norfolk  Arms.  The  question  did  not  end  there. 
The  Legislative  Council  which  passed  the  Parliament 
Bill  of  18.53  was  progrogued  on  December  i'th  and 
met  again  in  session  on  August  2nd,  18-34.  On 
November  22nd,  during  that  session,  Mr.  Kingston, 
with  a  bi-ief  introduction,  moved — "  That  an  address 
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be  presented  to  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  stating  that  on  November  2nd,  1853,  & 
motion  to  recommit  the  achedide  annexed  to  the  Civil 
List  Bill  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  eleven  to 
eight — such  m^ority  comprising  the  nnmes  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  Advocate-General,  and  Collector  of 
Customs,  eaCli  of  whom  was  personalty  interested  in 
the  bonus  proposed  to  be  given  in  such  schedule  of 
the  Civil  List  Bill  to  themselves  individually,  as  the 
present  holders  of  the  offices  of  Colonial  Secretary, 
Advocate-General,  and  Collector  of  Customs  respec- 
tively, and  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  the  Council  that 
it  is  conti-ary  to  the  practice  of  Parliament  to  allow 
members  to  vote  on  questions  in  which  their  private 
interests  are  involved,  and  that  votes  so  given  may  be 
afterwards  struck  off.  This  Council  now  request  that 
His  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  bring  the  foregoing 
statement  of  facts  to  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies."  Before 
going  into  this  question  it  will  be  well  t>  review 
past  proceedings  to  some  short  extent.  Thus  the 
records  show  that  the  Parliament  Bill  of  Sir  Henry 
Young  passed  the  Legislative  Council  on  November 
10th,  1853,  and  the  Civil  List  Bill  on  the  same  day. 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Kingston,  quoted,  was  brought 
before  the  Council  in  a  subsequent  session  in 
November,  1854.  Twelve  months  had  thus  elapsed 
unce  the  passing  of  the  first  Bill,  anJ  there  had  been 
ample  time  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  return  that 
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Bill  to  the  colony  with  the  affirmation  of  Her  Majesty; 
but  amon^t  other  causes  of  delay  it  munt  be  observed 
that  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  have 
been  required  before  the  Queen  could  give  her  assent  to 
the  measure  since  the  royal  prerogative  of  disallowance 
of  Bills  in  general  had  been  adverted  to  in  the  Act  of 
1853.  The  Russian  war  had  also  intervened.  The 
session  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  which  the  Colonial 
Bill  would  be  discussed  would  have  been  the  session 
of  1854,  which,  in  the  usual  order,  would  be  prorogued 
at  the  end  of  September.  The  Secretary  of  State 
would  have  his  hands  full  of  important  business 
connected  with  the  preparations  for  war,  and  there 
"  wss  ample  cause  for  delay  in  taking  the  steps  necessary 
to  complete  our  Parliament  Bill  independently  of 
any  reference  to  the  colony  on  the  subject  in  the 
meantime. 

Mr.  Kingston's  motion  on  November  22nd  referred 
to  a  Bill  which  had  passed  the  Council  for  more 
than  twelve  months,  and  in  another  session.  This 
circumstance  alone  tends  to  show  that  it  was  a 
proceeding  that  must  have  had  a  hopeless  aspect  even 
to  himself  of  having  any  practical  result  as  affected 
the  operation  of  the  Civil  List  Bill.  It  could  have 
no  other  effect  than  to  prejudice  the  position  of  the 
holders  of  office  aimed  at  in  the  resolution,  and  to 
forward  his  own  views  in  opposition  to  a  pension  list. 
That  he  succeeded  in  adding  to  the  dis&vor  with 
which  the  principle  of  pensions  or  rewards  for  past 
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services  was  and  is  still  regarded  is  manifested 
whenever  a  question  arises  in  the  legislature  involving 
that  issue.  Government  annuitants  are  to  this  day 
taunted  and  insulted  at  pabUc  meetings  by  the  reckless 
statements  of  misguided  orators.  Hence  I  deem  it  of 
sufiicient  importance  in  a  history  of  responsible  govern- 
ment to  state  the  considerations  under  which  the  action 
of  those  members  of  Parliament  who  by  their  votes 
contributed  to  the  passing  of  the  existing  Civil  List 
in  South  Australia,  are  justified.  The  whole  question 
was  fully  stated  in  the  Legislative  Council  on  Novem- 
ber 22nd,  1854,  by  myself,  as  Colonial  Secretary, 
speaking  in  reply  to  Mr,  Kingston  (as  see  report  in  the 
South  Auetralian  Register,  of  November  28th) — 
"  The  Colonial  Secretary  said  he  would,  before  the 
question  was  put,  say  a  few  words,  lest  he  should  be 
supposed  to  have  given  his  assent  to  the  principle 
asserted  in  the  motion,  namely,  that  the  votes  of  the 
persons  named  by  him  on  the  occasion  referred  to 
should  be  struck  out  He  would  also  caution  the 
Council  to  hesitate  before  it  admitted  such  n  principle. 
He  would  go  at  some  length  into  the  question — more 
to  set  the  Government  officers  right  out  of  doors,  than 
to  inform  honorable  members,  as  they  must  be  familiar 
with  the  facts  under  which  the  Goveniinent  officers 
voted.  People  out  of  doors  did  not  so  well  know  the 
facts,  and  the  subject  was  made  the  means  of  throwing 
much  undeserved  odium  on  the  officers  in  question, 
with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  involve  them  in  some  degree 
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of  unpopularity.  The  despatch  of  the  Secretaiy  of 
State,  proposing  a  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
colony,  required,  as  one  of  the  conditions  o£  the 
change,  that  there  should  be  a  Civil  List ;  therefore,  it 
was  in  fact  a  part  of  the  Parliament  Bill,  although  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  brought  forward  in  a  separate 
form.  When  the  Government  brought  that  measure 
before  the  House,  they  had  to  consider  that  there  were 
a  number  of  officers  in  that  House  who  would  by  the 
new  Constitution,  in  the  event  of  non-election,  be 
deprived  of  their  offices.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Lower  Chamber  by  the  new  Bill  required  that  every 
member  of  the  Government  should  gain  his  position, 
or  retain  it,  by  election  to  a  seat  in  that  Chamber, 
Consequently  if  an  officer  could  not  gain  his  election 
he  would  lose  his  office.  Again,  if  after  election 
they  could  not  command  a  working  majority  in  the 
Chamber  they  must  resign.  And  there  was  another 
contingency.  Supposing  them  elected  and  having  the 
conBdence  of  a  majority,  the  Governor  might  not 
approve  of  their  policy ;  he  might  select  one  or  two, 
and  say  to  the  others — Gentlemen,  your  policy  is  not 
in  accordance  with  mine ;  and  in  that  case  also  they 
would  have  to  resign.  First,  they  might  not  be  elected; 
secondly,  if  elected  they  might  not  be  able  to  secure  a 
working  majority ;  and  thirdly,  the  Governor  might 
disagree  with  them.  Under  those  contingencies  it  was 
almost  a  matter  of  certainty  that  some — and  perhaps 
all  the  officers  of  Government — would  lose  their  present 
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appointments.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide 
for  those  officers,  some  of  whom  had  abandoned  pro- 
fessions, and  others  had  devoted  the  best  portion  of 
their  lives  to  the  public  service ;  and  it  waa  but  fair 
that  their  services  should  secure  them  the  same 
competency  they  would  have  gained  in  other  pursuits. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  officers  whose  position  would 
be  jeapordised  by  the  Bill  should  retire  on  an  allowance 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  their  existing  salaries.  This 
would  have  entailed  an  annual  charge  of  £2,000,  and 
a  clause  was  introduced  into  the  Civil  List  Bill  to  that 
effect  It  was  also  proposed  that  this  pension  should 
be  merged,  in  case  the  individual  again  took  office 
under  the  Crown.  It  was  only  in  the  event  of  their 
being  out  of  office  that  the  pension  should  be  drawn. 
He  called  special  attention  to  that,  because  he  wished 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  Government  did 
not  originate  the  scheme  of  compensation  that  was 
afterwards  passed  with  the  Civil  List  Bill,  and  which 
was  made  the  subject  of  so  much  animadversion  out  of 
doors.  It  was  a  scheme  proposed  by,  with  one  excep- 
tion, elected  members  of  the  House,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  House  to  enquire  into  and  report 
upon  Schedule  A,  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.  of  the  Bill. 
The  committee  proposed  the  substitution  of  a  sum  of 
money  by  way  of  compensation.  He  would  have  to 
go  again  into  the  question — which  he  thought  he  had 
gone  into  for  the  last  time,  when  the  Civil  List  Bill 
waa  introduced — namely,  the  ground  upon  which  those 
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officers  claimed  compensation.  He  would  inform  the 
House  by  reading  documents  that  it  was  a  claim 
admitted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  It  had  been 
repeatedly  admitted  by  the  Colonial  Office;  and  there 
was  no  doubt  that  had  the  Council  passed  a  Bill 
depriving  the  present  holders  of  their  offices,  Govern- 
ment would  have  disallowed  the  Bill.  In  the 
Parliamentary  report  of  the  Spectator  oi  April  15th, 
1854,  the  following  passage  would  be  found: — 'Sir 
John  Pakington  asked  whether  it  was  true  that 
the  House  of  Assembly  in  Newfoundland  had  lately 
refused  to  proceed  with  business  unless  responsible 
Government  were  conceded  to  that  colony,  and 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  consented 
to  establish  respoasiWe  government  in  Newfoundland, 
and,  if  so,  upon  what  conditions  ?  Mr.  Peel  said  the 
statement  was  correct.  Meanwhile,  however,  before 
the  Govcrment  were  aware  of  the  course  taken  by  the 
Assembly  tbey  had  forwarded  a  despatch  to  the 
colony  intimating  their  readiness  to  concede  a  system 
of  responsible  government  to  Newfoundland  so  soon 
as  certain  conditions  were  complied  with.  Those 
conditions  were  that  the  holders  of  existing  offices 
rendered  liable  to  displacement  should  be  indemnified; 
that  the  number  of  members  of  the  Assembly  should 
be  ina-eased  from  fifteen  to  thirty,  not  by  doubling 
the  number  of  representatives  of  the  different  districts, 
but  by  the  subdivisiou  of  their  districts ;  and,  lastly, 
that   the  salaries  of  members  and   the   exposes  al 
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candidates  at  elections  should  not  be  paid  out  of  the 
colonial  treasury,  but,  if  paid  at  all,  by  a  local 
assesament  on  the  different  dietrictfi.'  That,  he 
considered,  was  an  admission  of  those  officers  for 
indetnnification,  and  the  right  of  the  Governor  to  ask 
it  at  the  hands  of  the  Council  He  would  next  read 
from  the  evidence  of  the  Registrar-General  before  the 
select  committee  on  the  Civil  List  Bill : — '  I  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  despatch  from 
Earl  Grey  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Sir  John  Harvey, 
Lieutenant-Govemer  of  Nova  Scotia.  However  desirous 
the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  may  be  to  establish  the 
principle  of  responsible  government  they  would,  I  feel 
assured,  shrink  from  effecting  any  reform,  however 
great  or  necessary,  at  the  cost  of  injustice  to. 
individuals.  Now  when  individuals  have  engaged  in 
the  public  service  under  a  belief,  sanctioned  by  custom, 
that  they  obtained  a  tenure  of  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour,  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  change  that 
tenure  to  one  of  dependence  on  a  parliamentary 
majority  without  ensuring  them  a  provision  that 
would  make  up  for  the  loss  of  official  income.  I 
think  that  the  consideration  that  the  improvement 
grasping  at  any  particular  office  would  necessitate  the 
provision  of  an  adequate  pension  for  its  occupant,  will 
be  a  salutary  check  on  any  disposition  to  carry  party 
government  beyond  its  just  limits.  This  condition 
must  be  applied  to  the  removal  of  those  public  officers 
who  now  have  seats  in  your  Executive  Council,  unless 
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where  they  have  clearly  accepted  office  on  an  under- 
standing to  the  contrary  effect.'  He  had  no  doubt  that 
evidence  induced  the  committee  to  allow  the  claims. 
He  would  say  that  the  committee  not  only  acted  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Home  Government 
but  also  a^  was  done  in  other  colonies.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  report  of  the  select  committee  on  the 
constitution  of  New  South  Wales,  in  which  occurred 
the  following  paragraph  : — '  The  large  increase  in  the 
the  item  of  pensions  over  the  corresponding  item  in 
the  present  schedule  is  intended  as  well  to  provide  a 
superannuation  fund  for  the  judges  and  other  public 
functionaries  after  a  certain  period  of  public  service  as 
to  pension  off  those  heads  of  departments  to  whom  it 
is  considerei:!  that  the  faith  of  the  Crown  is  pledged  at 
to  the  permanency  of  these  office.^.  In  proposing  a 
grant,  however,  for  the  latter  object  it  is  considered 
that  upon  the  demise  of  the  parties  thus  pensioned  off 
this  portion  of  the  pension  fund  should  again  sink 
into  the  consolidated  revenue  of  the  colony.'  That 
recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of  New 
South  Wales.  Again,  with  regard  to  Victoria,  the  oSth  > 
clause  of  the  Constitution  Act  provides  that  not  more 
than  £.5,2.50  shall  be  payable  by  way  of  pension  or 
retiring  allowance  to  those  officers  who,  on  political 
grounds,  may  retire  or  be  released  from  office.  The 
clause  also  fixes  a  scale  of  pensions  ranging  from  two 
kinds  of  salaries  for  officecs  who  had  served  ten  years 
and  downwards.     Thus  it  appeared  that  the  Victorian 
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Government  introduced  into  their  Bill  a  far  moi-e 
liberal  provision  than  was  asked  here  for  the 
Government  officers.  All  the  officers  in  their  schedule, 
with  one  exception,  exceeded  ten  years'  service.  More 
than  one  Secretary  of  State  had  affirmed  the  principle 
that  they  were  entitled  to  compensation.  The  legislators 
of  the  neighboring  colonies  had  made  provision  to 
meet  similar  claims,  and  the  Council  had  also  provided 
most  liberally  for  retiring  officers.  They  had  been 
by  no  means  behindhand  in  the  matter.  When  a 
committee  on  the  Civil  List  Bill  was  proposed  the 
Government  did  not  oppose  it,  and  its  members  steadily 
avoided  being  placed  upon  it.  Thus  it  was 
composed,  with  one  exception,  of  elected  members, 
and  two  of  those  members  were  afterwards  found 
voting  against  the  Government.  The  committee  was 
composed  fairly,  and  free  from  all  Government 
influence  and  control  in  any  way.  He  would  not  go 
into  the  matter  at  great  length,  but  simply  say  that 
the  committee  agreed  to  the  principle  of  providing  for 
the  officers  in  question  as  proposed  by  Government, 
but  altered  the  mode.  Influenced,  perhaps,  by  the 
general  unpopularity  of  a  pension  list,  the  committee 
thought  it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
public  feeling  to  put  the  pension  aside,  and  pay  down 
as  compensation  a  sum  of  money.  If  the  committee 
had  intended  it  to  be  in  lieu  of  a  pension,  they  would 
have  calculated  upon  a  larger  sum,  but  perhaps  it 
occurred  to  them  that  those  officers  might  again  accept 
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public  employment.  The  committee  recommended,  on 
grounds  fully  stated  in  their  speeches,  that  the  compeo- 
.sation  should  be  paid,  not  upon  lass  of  office,  but  upon 
the  Act  coming  into  effect.  Upon  that  question  a  long 
debate  arose  and  a  division  took  place,  which  resulted 
in  a  majority  of  seventeen  to  one.  That  decision  was 
consecrated  by  the  approval  of  the  honorable  member 
for  the  Burra,  as  he  voted  with  the  majority — one 
elective  member  voting  against  it,  and  another  leaving 
the  House  in  disgust.  It  was,  therefore,  not  right  that 
the  members  of  the  Qovemment  should  be  held  up  to 
public  odium  with  reference  to  that  principle,  for  it  did 
not  originate  with  and  was  not  carried  by  them.  It 
was  not  carried  by  Government  influence ;  it  was 
carried  by  seventeen  members  of  the  House  against 
two.  He  had  gone  into  that  statement  of  facts, 
because  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  motion  of  the 
honorable  member  for  the  Burra  would  convey  the 
impression  that  the  Government  in  this  matter  had 
done  something  which  was  against  the  wish  of  the 
Council,  and  in  itself  unlawful.  It  was  quite  true 
that  three  membei-s  of  the  Government  voted  on  the 
di^nsioD  that  negatived  the- recommitment  of  the 
schedule,  but  it  was  too  late  now  to  refer  to  that  with 
a  view  to  rescind  the  votes  or  cancel  their  effect.  If 
the  Council  thought  proper  at  the  time,  the  reception 
of  the  votes  might  have  been  opposed ;  but  as  well 
might  it  be  sought  to  invalidate  an  Act  of  Council  on 
the  ground  that  a  member  had  voted  improperly,  e^  to 
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seek  to  disturb  that  decision  of  the  Council.  He 
could  not  suppose  that  the  object  of  the  honorable 
member  for  the  Burra  in  brining  forward  that  motion 
was  to  throw  odium  on  the  oflScers  of  the  Government. 
The  question  of  bonus  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
five,  80  that  if  the  four  officers  in  question  had  been 
out  of  the  House,  the  bonus  would  have  been  carried." 
Mr.  Angaa  enquired  "where  was  that  division  to  be 
found?"  The  Colonial  Secretary  went  minutely  and 
carefully  through  the  division  lists  to  show  that  in 
each  instance  the  result  would  have  been  the  same  if 
the  Government  officers  bad  not  voted.  He  argued, 
however,  that  even  if  they  had  been  bound  to  refrain 
from  voting  when  the  question  of  bonus  was  directly 
befoi'e  the  House,  the  same  rule  would  not  apply  when 
a  motion  was  made  to  recommit  the  Bill,  and  thus 
reopen  a  question  which  had  once  been  decided  by 
Council.  After  any  Bill  had  pa.ssed  through  Com- 
mitte,  and  the  report  had  been  brought  up,  it  was  the 
usual  course  for  the  Government  to  offer  no  further 
opposition,  even  though  some  of  the  clauses  might  have 
been  passed  against  their  opinion  ;  for  at  that  stage  of 
the  proceedings  it  was  fair  to  consider  discussion  at  an 
end.  The  question,  at  the  moment  he  referred  to,  was 
not  whether  the  Government  officers  were  to  receive  a 
particular  bonus,  but  whether  the  whole  Civil  List 
Bill  was  to  be  adopted.  They  were  no  more  liable  on 
that  occasion  to  a  charge  of  voting  money  for  them- 
selves, than  they   were  when    they  voted  upon  the 
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Estimates  or  the  Appropriation  Act.  To  carry  this 
point  no  further  he  would  only  say  that  aa  it  had 
gone  forth  to  the  public  that  the  Government  offixera 
had  voted  the  bonus  to  themselves,  U  ought  to  be  made 
kiiown  that  such  was  not  the  case,  and  that  the  result 
would  have  been  the  same  had  they  refrained  from 
voting. 

I  have  row  said  enough  in  explanation  of  the 
motives  which  induced  the  Governor,  Sir-H.  E.  F. 
Young,  to  propose  to  the  Legblative  Council  a  vote  of 
indemnification  to  the  Executive  Councillors  who 
would  be  displaced  by  the  operation  of  any  Act 
establit^hing  responsible  Government.  The  arguments 
in  support  of  the  principle  derived  from  expediency 
and  justice  were  generally  that  the  chief  officers  of 
the  Government  were  suddenly  called  upon  to  surrender 
positions  and  incomes  of  immediate  and  prospective 
advantage  as  the  price  of  great  benefits  accruing 
to  the  public  conferred  on  them  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  which  custom  led  them  to  expect 
were  held  on  a  permanent  tenure  dependent  on  good 
behaviour  alone — that,  besides  the  present  advantages 
of  power  and  income,  they  had  expectations  of  in- 
crease of  salary  in  a  comparatively  new  and  rising 
colony  ;  of  promotion  in  other  colonies  since  they  were 
recognisetl  Imperial  officers,  and  that  in  losing  office 
they,  would  enter  upon  a  new  career  at  a  period  of 
life,  the  best  years  of  which  had  been  devoted  to 
the  public  service  with  the  acquisition  of  ex^rLftttfiAe. 
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useful  to  the  public  but  not  to  themselves,  in  a  new 
sphere  of  competition  with  others  trained  from  youth 
upwards  in  mercantile  and  speculative  pursuits.  The 
advantages  gained  to  the  community  at  large  aa  the 
issue  of  responsible  government  for  which  these  officers 
were  to  surrender  their  prospects  in  lile  were  complete 
self-government ;  supreme  power  in  framing  their  own 
laws ;  complete  control  of  revenues  hitherto  under  the 
management  of  the  Crown,  namely,  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  and  lease  of  the  waste  lands  within  the 
province,  and  the  appointment  to  all  public  offices; 
and,  in  Sne,  the  sole  control  of  the  public  purse, 
whether  in  taxation  or  expenditure.  This  was  the 
meaning  of  responsible  government  The  Parliament 
Bill  of  1853  changed  South  Australia  from  what  is 
known  as  a  Crown  colony,  in  which  all  the  functions 
of  government  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Imperial  authorities  at  Home,  into  a  free  colony, 
administering  its  own  internal  affairs  without  inter- 
ference from  abroad.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Sir 
Henry  Young  gave  his  own  tone  to  the  instructions 
of  the  Colonial  Office  as  contained  in  the  despatches 
which  invited  him  to  frame  a  new  constitution,  and 
carried  his  Parliament  Bill  through  the  exercise  of  all 
the  powers  and  infiuence  which  his  position  gave  him. 
And  he  was  not  beyond  the  influence  of  others  high 
in  position  in  the  Govemilient,  and  high  in  influence 
and  social  prestige  amongst  their  fellow-colonists.  He 
was  a  perfectly  just  and  incorruptible  man  as  regarded 
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the  patronage  of  office ;  and  though  imbued  with 
liberal  principles,  as  a  politician,  alway  kept  Imperial 
prerogatives  in  view ;  and  in  the  conflict  of  Conser- 
vatism and  Democracy,  which  he  was  destined  to 
witness  but  not  to  control,  he  kept  a  firm  grasp  of 
the  reins  of  power,  and  found  amongst  his  official 
adherents  some  whose  views  naturally  turned  in  the 
direction  of  maintaining  the  power  of  the  Imperial 
Government  as  the  only  safeguard  against  the 
encroachments  of  Democracy.  Anyone  who  reads  the 
speeches  in  the  Legislative  Council  and  takes  note  of 
the  proceedings  of  Sir  Henty  Young  and  his  official 
advisers,  with  respect  to  the  Parliament  Bill,  cannot 
fail,  I  think,  to  trace  in  some  of  his  supporters  in  the 
Council  the  peculiar  views  to  which  he  himself  was 
prone  by  temperament  and  position.  It  was  fortunate, 
however,  for  the  colony  that  those  views,  as  far  as 
they  tended  to  uphold  the  power  of  the  Crown,  were 
not  successful,  and  that  public  opinion,  though  reticent 
or  repressed  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Parliament  Bill  of  1853,  made  itself  felt  in  Downing- 
street,  and  ultimately  gave  us  complete  self-government 
without  the  adoption  of  the  obnoxious  element  of 
nomineeism  in  the  structure  of  the  Upper  House  in 
1855-G.  Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  favor  of  that 
principle  when  the  subsequent  measure  for  the 
amendment  of  the  constitution  on  the  basis  of  an 
Elective  Second  Chamber  was  introduced  by  Sir  R.  G. 
MacDonnell.    Conservatism,   which    had   sided  with 
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Liberalism  when  the  power  of  the  Crown  wtis  to  be 
encountered  and  resisted,  yielded  without  a  struggle 
before  the  overwhelming  weight  of  public  opinion  on 
that  issue ;  and  South  Australia  from  being  a  Crown 
colony  emerged  a  free  colony  with  two  Elective 
Chambers,  when  Her  Majesty's  Government,  by  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament,  conceded  the  full  control 
of  the  waste  lauds  of  the  Crown  and  obtained  the 
a'^ent  of  Her  Majesty  to  the  Constitution  Act  of 
1855-6.  With  complete  self-government  guaranteed 
by  responsible  government.  South  Australia  .  was 
really  converted  into  a  Republic  in  all  but  the  name. 
Our  constitution  is  Republican  clothed  or  incrusted 
with  monarchial  forms. 

With  such  a  measure  of  freedom  what  we  have 
chiefly  to  guard  against  la  the  corruption  which  may 
emasculate  our  Parliament  if  the  constituencies  permit 
themselves  to  be  bought  and  sold  and  handed  over  as 
in  America  to  the  grasp  of  capital.  There  are  two  modes 
in  which  corrupting  influences  are  brought  to  bear. 
Firstly,  at  the  hustings  during  election  times  when 
specious  promises  are  made  to  the  ears  of  the  electors, 
by  which  the  Democracy  may  be  cajoled  into  placing 
men  of  opposing  interests  into  power ;  and,  sifccondly, 
in  the  Parliament  by  "  log-rolling,"  as  it  is  familiarly 
termed.  According  to  this  system  local  iuterests 
work  together  to  vote  for  some  special  improvements 
or  measure  in  the  districts  having  representatives 
duly   pledged,    and   contribute  to  the   overthrow   of 
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a  Oovernment  having  the  general  interests  in  view, 
or  cause  embarrassment  to  the  public  Exchequer 
by  forcing  a  reluctant  but  yielding  Government 
■  to  acquiesce  in  public  expenditure  at  variance 
with  a  just  and  economical  administration  of  the 
general  revenue.  But  there  are  other  methods  of 
corruption  which  are  sometimes  practised.  Votes  in 
the  House  are  bought  and  sold  through  the  abuse  of 
patronage,  and  through  the  influence  of  wealth  used 
to  secure  the  success  of  measures  useful  to  a  class  but 
injurious  in  general  results.  I  am  not  picturing  a 
state  of  corruption  which  really  exists  at  the  present 
time,  but  am  pointing  to  pos.sibillties  in  the  future 
when,  unless  public  opinion  is  wisely  instructed,  the 
Democracy  will  be  overweighted  by  the  influence  of 
capital,  and  public  liberty  surrendered  to  associations, 
cliques,  and  factions.  The  example  of  party  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  should  serve  as  the  not« 
of  warning,  and  Democracy,  whose  will  is  the  only 
supreme  power  amongst  free  nations,  should  watch 
carefully  the  signs  of  the  times.  I  am  using  the  term 
Democracy  not  as  designating  the  uneducated  masses 
alone,  or  the  ultra-liberal  party,  but  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  when  I  speak  of  their  will  as  supreme. 
And  in  sounding  the  note  of  warning  let  the  com- 
munity jealously  watch  an  element  in  the  midst  of 
us,  which  in  a  great  degree  governs  the  Press  in  this 
country.  {See  Mr.  Harcus's  work  on  South  Australia, 
CXXII.    p.   138),    in    which    the    following  passage 
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occurs :  — "  The     Congre^tionalists,     Baptists,     an.t  ^^ 
Presbyterians,  occupy  a  diiferent  ecclesiastical  position.   ^M 
and  aim  at  a  more  restricted  work  than  the  churches  I   ^| 
have  already  referred  to.    Their  work  lies  principally    V 
in  the  centres  of  population  where  they    manage  to      ■ 
attract  the  intelligent,  hard-headed  and  practical  men       ■ 
amongst  ns.     Members  of  these  churches  are  foremost      ■ 
in  political  life,  and  they  come  to  the  front  in  business     ■ 
and  political  organisations.      They  are  rich  in  hand-    ■. 
some  churches,  and  strong  in  social  influence.     Tbeir    I 
ministers  are  amongst  the  best  educated  and  the  luoist    ■. 
eloquent  preachers  in   the   colony,  and   their  people    m 
amongst  the  well-to-do  colonists.     The  conduct  of  tf^f    ■ 
Press  of   the  colony  has   been  vei-y   tnuch  in  the-rr    I 
hands."     As  Mr.  Harcus  before  his  connection  wi*-b    1 
one  of  the  leading  daily  newspapers  acted  as  a  preacb  ^^ 
in  one  of  these  churches,  he  may  be  considered  ^^ 
gootl  authority  when  he  makes  the  statement  I  ha"*-"* 
quoted.     It  will  be  seen  that  I  allude  to  the  power   <^* 
the  clergy  in  South  Australia.     Through  the  agency   ■*^' 
the   Press  which  it  controls  it  seeks  to  instruct  ac^" 
guide  public  opinion,  and  aims  at  political  poti.er  at^^ 
influence  through  religious   organisation.     The  grov^^' 
ing  tendency  of  this  power  in  the  State  is  to  domina^^* 
the  civil  power  exactly  as  the  Established  Church  c^^* 
England  influenced  the  action  of  the  State  when  tte:^'^* 
pilgrim  fathers  fled  from  persecution  and   preferre^^^ 
civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  desert  to  bondage  E^      " 
the   city,    when    they  emigrated  from  the  shores   ^        " 
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England  and  founded  the  States  of  New  England. 
That  character  ha^  been  modified  by  time  and 
surrounding  circumstances,  but  in  its  root-power  it  is 
still  there.  The  same  thing  is  witnessed  in  these 
southern  colonies  (of  Australia)  of  the  British  Empire.  ' 
(See  Mr.  Harcus,  Chapt  I.  page  3.)  Mr.  Harcus 
published  his  book  on  South  Australia  in  the  year 
1S7C,  long  after  the  period  I  have  been  alluding  to. 
But  the  lesson  it  teaches  is  well  worth  recording,  as 
it  displayed  its  effects  in  1853  in  a  marked  degree, 
when  the  encroachments  of  this  religious  element 
were  anticipated  by  a  provision  in  the  Parliament 
Bill,  which  formed  the  16th  clause  of  the  Act,  as  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  Legislative  Council.  The  clause 
disqualified  ministers  of  religion  of  whatever  denomi- 
nation from  sitting  in  the  Legislature,  a  provision 
extended  to  the  Constitution  of  1855-6.  The  founders 
of  the  colony  used  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Church  in  connexion  with  the  State, 
and  so  strong  was  public  opinion  against  religious  or 
denominational  domination  that  the  public  sentiment 
was  reflected  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  1853,  and 
subsequently  made  itself  felt  in  our  present  Constitu- 
tion Act.  South  Australia  has  succeeded  in  dispens- 
ing with  a  State  Church  on  the  Episcopalian  models 
of  England  and  Rome  ;  but  only,  possibly,  to  exchange 
it  for  a  denominational  influence  imbued  with  the  old 
ambitions  and  aspirations  in  political  and  social 
matters,  which,  in  the  place  of  the  laiaaez  faire  system 
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of  individualism  so  vigorously  and  pertinaciously  con- 
tended for  as  necessary  against  encroachments  on 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  on  trade  relations, 
strives  to  substitute  its  own  views  of  intolerance 
and  central Lsation.  Over-government,  whether  in 
Church  or  State,  is  the  worst  form  of  misgovernment. 
So  thoroughly  practical  were  the  fathers  of  represen- 
tative government  in  South  Australia  that  in  the 
Parliament  Bill  of  1853  they  abolished  the  solemnities 
with  which  certain  strictly  Civil  Acts  had  been 
enshrouded,  and  substituted  affirmatives  for  oaths  in 
matters  connected  with  parliamentary  forms;  thus 
freeing  those  ceremonies  from  the  glamour  of  religion 
in  which  they  had  been  enveloped,  as  they  had 
previously  declared  against  State  aid  to  religion 
and  rendered  marriage  a  civil  contract,  valid  by 
registration  without  religious  sanction. 

I  shall  claim  for  those  statesmen  who  took  part  in 
the  discussions  on  the  Parliament  Bill  of  1853,  the 
merit  as  well  as  the  honor  of  having  fought  the  battle 
of  freedom.  They  were  beyond  question  the  fathers 
of  the  free  political  institutions  we  enjoy;  for  although 
defeated  in  their  first  attempt  to  secure  responsible 
government  yet  they  created  and  shaped  the  public 
opinion,  which  was  found  to  be  irresistible  in  1855-C  ; 
and,  practbed  in  debate,  they  secured  for  us  ultimately 
the  most  complete  system  of  freedom  compatible  with 
the  sovereignity  of  the  mother  country.  In  the 
enjoyment   of    the   powers   of    self-government   now 
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possessed  their  labours  and  sacrifices  may  be  forgotten, 
unless  the  historian  of  the  past  acknowledges  the  debt 
of  gratitude  and  recalls,  for  the  information  of  a  distant 
posterity,  the  memory  of  their  names  in  indelible  print. 
The  record  of  their  names  on  the  present  occasion  is 
accordingly,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  them,  now  given  as 
part  of  the  test  of  this  work. 

LIST  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COtTNCILLOKS  WHO 
TOOK  PAST  IN  THE  PROCEEDISOS  OF  THE  SESSION  WHICH 
PASSED   THE    PABLIAMBNT    BILL   OP    I8S3. 


5.  "t  John  Morphett,  Speaker 

6.  John  Onin|[er. 

•  7,  EdiTftcd  C&strea  G  Wynne. 
S.  Edwacd  Stepbeni. 


1.  *t  Bojle  Travera  FioniBi,  Colonial  Secretar?. 

2.  *f  Bich&rd  Davias  H&hbdd,  Advocate -OeneraL 

3.  'tBobert  Biohard  Torreng,  SeKJatrttr-Ganersl. 

4.  George  Frederiok  DsBhwood,  R.N.,  Collector  of  Cnstoma. 


North  Adelaide 
East  Adelaide 
West  Adelaide 
Port  Adelaide 
Tatala 
East  Torrens 
.    West  Torrena         ' 
Noarliinga 
Uoant  Barker 
HindmarBh  County 

Victoria  (rsB^'d  July  7, 
r&-eteoted  Aug.  1,1854) 
Light 
.    Stanley 

,    Flinders 


1.  *t  John  Bentham  Nealea 

2.  •+ Francis  Stacker  Dntton      ... 

3.  •  James  Hnrtle  Pishor 

4.  •  William  Scott 

5.  n  William  Giles 

6.  George  Marsden  Waterhonae 
T.  Charles  Simeon  Hara    

8.  n  William  Peacock       

9.  "t  John  Baker    

10.  Robert  Davenport 

11.  "t  George  Fife  Angas 

12.  "t  John  Hart      

13.  'John  Tnthill  B^ot     

14.  *f  William  YoDugbnaband 

15.  *taeorge  Strickland  Kingston 

16.  JohnElUs 
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The  rule  of  Sir  Henry  Edward  Fox  Young  is  now 
brought  to  a  close.  It  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader 
that  it  was  full  of  incidents ;  so  much  so  that  a  short 
■  summary  of  those  events  will  be  necessary  to  connect 
into  one  view  the  importance  which  attaches  to  the 
period  from  August  2nd,  1848,  when  he  assumed  the 
reins  of  power,  to  December  20th,  1854,  when  he  left 
the  colony.  During  that  time  Governor  Young  passed 
133  legislative  ordinances,  being,  on  an  average,  more 
than  twenty-two  in  each  year.  His  first  important 
Act  was  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  the  claims  of 
the  Crown  to  a  royalty  on  metalliferous  lands  then 
and  for  ever.  This  subject  has  been  fully  explained 
when  detailing  the  proceedings  of  Colonel  Robe  as 
Governor,  It  was  settled  when  Sir  Henry  Young 
gave  his  assent  to  an  ordinance  to  quiet  titles  to  land 
granted  by  the  Crown  under  reservation  of  a  royalty 
on  metallic  ores  on  August  14th,  1S40.  His  next 
important  measure  was  the  introduction  of  the  i-ailway 
system  into  South  Australia  on  February  19th,  1850. 
Then  followed  the  ordinance  which  on  February  21st, 
1851,  gave  the  fii-st  representative  form  to  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  Province,  The  Act  of 
December  19th,  1851,  was  another  measure  conducing 
to  the  just  administration  of  the  law  in  eases  of 
claims  against  the  Crown  which  had  previously  been 
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subjected  to  a  very  expensive  form  of  procedure 
through  pretition  and  not  through  the  courts  of  law 
like  the  claims  of  individuals  against  one  another. 
An  Educational  Act  was  also  passed  on  December 
29th,  1851,  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  schools  and 
the  payments  of  stipends  to  teachers.  This  Act, 
which  carefully  guarded  a^inst  denominational 
religious  teaching,  has  formed  the  equitable  and 
politic  basis  of  subsequent  legislation  on  the  same 
subject  Then  came  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Victoria 
and  the  rush  of  our  working  population  to  the 
diggings,  the  injurious  effects  of  which  were  mitigated 
by  the  Bullion  Act.  The  District  Councils  Act  was 
a  step  in  the  preparation  for  self-government,  and 
followed  in  November,  18-52,  whilst  about  the  same 
date  a  new  Marriage  Act  removed  some  of  the  religious 
difficulties  which  then  attended  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Then  the  Parliament  Bill  of  1853  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enlarged  legislature  created  in  1851.  The 
Russian  War  in  the  Crimea  disturbed  the  course  of 
government  in  the  following  year,  and  fully  occupied 
both  the  Government  and  the  Legislature  in  making 
provision  for  defence  which  resulted  in  the  Act  of 
September  lith,  1854,  to  "  establish  a  Volunteer 
Military  Force  in  South  Australia,"  and  the  further 
provision  "to  organise  and  establish  a  Militia  Force 
in  South  Australia."  Enrolments  of  volunteers  were 
amongst  the  precautionary  defensive  preparations  with 
the  necessary  organisation  and  training  of  volunteer 
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companies.  Lastly,  the  material  interests  of  the 
community  were  vigorously  studied  and  provided  for 
by  the  Gawler  Town  Railway  Act  of  December  loth, 
1854,and  a  loan  of  £100,000  was  added  to  the  colonial 
debt  for  the  deepening  and  improvement  of  the 
Harbor  of  Port  Adelaide. 

The  history  of  the  career  of  Sir  Henry  Young  is 
now  buried  in  the  archives  of  one  generation,  and  the 
struggles  of  South  Australia  in  those  early  times  to 
win  for  herself  at  least  an  equal  place  in  that  greater 
State,  which  will  shortly  arise  out  of  the  consolidated 
resources  of  the  various  Provinces  of  Australasia,  are 
probably  little  known  by  the  rising  generation  since 
their  history  has  not  been  written.  I  have  attempted 
to  chronicle  them,  and  having  been  his  chief  official 
adviser,  from  his  advent  amongst  us  to  his  departure, 
I  am  at  least  qualified  to  bear  testimony  to  events 
passing  under  my  own  view  "  quorum  pars  magna 
fm." 


i.GoogW 


CHAPTER    VI. 

AdmiDUtrstnTe  of  A:itiD^-OoTemor  the  HoDorable  B.  T.  Fionias, 
Calaoial  ^ecTstAT;,  from  Decamber  ^th,  1S54,  to  June  8th,  1S55— 
Antecedeuta  of  Mr.  FinQisB  preriona  to  hia  asaaming  the  GoTem- 
roent  of  Soath  Anatralia  -Is  appointed  AaaiBtant  SarveyoT  to  Col. 
W.  Light,  flrat  8nrTajorGe  Dotal -Is  promoted  BuoceesiToly  to  be 
CommiaBioner  of  Police  and  Police  Magistrate,  Begiattu-Qeneial, 
and  TTeaanroF,  and  fioolly  Colonial  Secretary — Ah  senior  member 
of  the  Executive  Conncil  he  asanmeB  the  reins  of  Goi-ermnent  on 
the  depftrtnre  of  Sir  Henry  Tonng— Ruview  of  tlie  volnnteera  on 
May  2ith,  1855— News  of  the  Battle  of  Inkerman,  and  aympathy 
of  Uie  coloniBtB  of  Sonth  Anetralia  on  behalf  of  the  widows  aod 
orphans  of  the  slain  ;  forwarda  £6,000  to  tbe  Imperial  Qorernment 
aa  the  eabacriptioti  from  Soath  Aostralia  to  the  patriotic  [and —  ^ 
EiceeeiTe  immigration  of  femalea. 

/~\  N  December  ICth,  1854,  the  Legi.slative  Council, 
^~^  constituted  under  the  first  instaiinent  of  Repre- 
sentative Government,  waa  prorogued  at  the  close  of 
its  fifth  session  by  commission  ;  and  on  the  20th  of 
the  same  month  Sir  Henry  E.  F.  Young  suiTendered 
the  reins  of  government.  During  the  interregnum 
which  occurred  between  this  date  and  June  8th 
following,  the  Government  devolved  on  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  Mr.  Boyle  Travers  Finniss,  the  senior 
member  of  the  Executive  Council,  in  virtue  of  the 
Royal  Instructions,  and  it  thus  becomes  my  duty  to 
allude  to  my  own  administrature  of  public  affairs  in 
the  colony.  No  events  of  importance  marked  this 
short  period.     And  as  it  may  be  interesting  in  the 
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future,  and  I  trust  not  imputed  to  me  as  irrelevant  or 
egotistic,  I  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  early 
career  of  one  of  the  pioneers  of  settlement  in  South 
Australia,  who  now  occupied  the  moat  important 
position  which  a  suhject  can  attain  in  a  British  colony. 
Educated  in  early  youth  at  the  school  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Parr  Bumey,  D.D.,  an  eminent  scholar,  Mr. 
Finniss  led  that  establishment  to  become  one  of  the 
gentlemen  cadets  at  the  Royal  Military  College  of 
Sandhurst.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  Rurney  in  a  letter 
dated  April  6th,  1822,  to  his  father,  said-—"  I  am,  I 
confess,  aorry  that  you  make  him  a  soldier,  -since  his 
disposition  is  not  very  strong  towards  the  profession, 
and  he  has  really  abilities  which  might  have  enabled 
him  to  distingtiish  himself  in  some  of  the  more 
studious  walks  in  life.  At  bis  examination,  previous 
to  admission  at  the  college,  he  acquitted  himself  excel- 
lently well — though  not  at  all  better  than  I  had  fully 
expected.  He  came  in  at  the  head  of  the  whnle  sis- 
teen  candidates,  and  were  it  not  contrary  to  the  rule 
of  the  establishment  to  place  a  lad  at  hb  admiasion  in 
the  first  claRS,  he  had  satisfied  his  examiners  that  his 
claim  to  such  a  rank  was  fully  made  good."  While 
yet  studying  at  Sandhurpt,  Mr.  Finniss's  father  received 
the  following  letter,  dated  April  IGth,  1825,  from 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Alexander  Hope,  governor  of 
the  college  : — "  The  Commander-in-Chief  having  been 
pleased  to  direct  that  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen 
cadets,  distinguished  for  goml  conduct  and  superior 
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diligence  in  study,  should  be  recommended  for  com- 
missions, I  am  happy  to  acquaint  you  that  I  Iiave  had 
it  in  my  power  to  recommend  Gentleman  Cadet  Finniss 
as  deserving  to  receive  this  extraordinary  marli  of  His 
Royal  Highness's  approbation."  On  May  12th  of  that 
year  Mr.  Finniss  was  gazetted  ensign  in  the  56th 
Foot,  lieutenant  on  March  29th,  1827,  and  on  October 
24th,  1835,  he  sold  out  of  the  army,  having  in  the 
meantime  been  removed  to  the  82nd  Regiment. 

In  August,  1833,  being  in  the  Mauritius  with  the 
82nd  Regiment,  Mr.  Finniss  was  employed  in  the  De- 
partment of  Roads  and  Bridges  nnder  Colonel  Staveley, 
Deputy  Quartermaster-Genera!,and  on  leavingtheialand 
to  return  to  England  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Staveley  (father  of  the  present  Sir  Charles 
Staveley)  to  Lieu  tenant-General  Sir  Willougby  Gordon, 
Brt,  Quartermaster- General,  from  which  I  quote  the 
following  words :—  "  I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  taking 
the  liberty  of  introducing  Lieutenant  Finniss  of  the 
82nd  Regiment,  but  he  is  an  officer  who  has  made 
himself  so  very  useful  in  the  department  under  my 
direction,  that  I  consider  it  a  duty  to  the  service  to 
make  him  known  to  you.  He  was  to  have  been  the 
bearer  of  a  plfin  of  the  island  drawn  by  himself  from 
the  best  materials  I  could  collect,  corrected  by  personal 
reconnaissance ;  but  Sir  Charles  Colsille  having  lost  hLs 
own  copy  was  desirous  of  presenting  the  plan  to 
you  himself  and  took  it  with  him  lor  that  purpose. 
Lieutenant  Finniss  will  be  able  to  give  you  an  account 
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of  the  state  of  the  colony  for  some  time  past.  He 
was  employed  for  three  years  in  the  Department  of 
Roads  and  Bridges,  and  on  that  duty  encamped  with 
a  gang  of  Indian  convicts  in  the  wildest  part  of  the 
forest.  He  superintended  the  construction  of  one  of 
largest  bridges  that  has  been  built  here.  He  b  the 
bearer  of  a  rough  sketch  of  it,  which  is  not  worthy  of 
being  offered  to  you  further  than  to  give  some  idea  of 
tlie  design.  The  bridge  has  now  stood  some  of  tlie 
greatest  floods  ever  known  in  a  river  over  which  every 
attempt  to  make  a  bridge  liad  previously  failed  from 
the  extreme  r&{>idity  ol  the  current  and  the  sudden 
flooils  to  which  it  is  liable."  At  the  period  when  Mr. 
Finniss  quitted  the  Army  steps  were  being  taken  in 
London  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  in  South 
Australia,  whicli  had  tlien  been  authorised  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  was  made  contingent  on  tlie  previous 
sale  of  land  to  the  extent  of  £3o,00()  and  other 
financial  arrangements,  to  prevent  the  colony,  in  case 
of  failure,  from  becoming  a  burthen  on  the  Home 
Oovtrnment.  Being  desirous  of  casting  in  his  lot  in 
the  formation  of  the  new  colony,  but,  in  order  to  be 
prepared  for  all  contingencies,  Mr,  Finni&s  applied 
to  the  Horse  Guards'  authorities  for  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  the  Governor  to  New  South  Wales 
to  enable  him  to  become  a  settler  in  that  colony  under 
cei'tain  regulations  for  the  encouragement  of  military 
officers  who  might  choose  that  colony  for  their  future 
residence.     These  regulations  entitled  retired  officers 
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to  a  grant  of  land  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
required  certificate  was  granted,  and  Lieutenant 
Finniss  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset, 
addressed  to  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  K.C.B.,  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales,  in  these  terms.  It  was  dated 
November  9th,  1835.  "  Mr.  ,B.  T.  Finniss,  late 
Lieutenant  82nd  Regiment,  being  desirous  of  becoming 
a  settler  in  New  South  Wales,  under  the  general 
order  of  August  25th,  1834,  to  which  the  General 
Commanding  in  Chief  has  no  objection,  I  am  directed 
to  annex  for  your  information  a  statement  of  his 
Bervices,  and  to  acquaint  you  that  his  loixlship  is 
able  to  report  favorably  of  his  conduct  on  all 
occasions."  Events,  however,  enabled  Mr.  Finniss  to 
pursue  his  original  intention  of  settling  in  South 
Australia,  and,  in  consequence,  hi.3  claim  to  land  in 
New  South  Wales  lapsed,  not  being  exercised  within 
twelve  months  of  its  date  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  certificate.  In  the  meantime  the 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the  settlement  of  South 
Australia  having  been  satisfactorily  completed,  and  a 
Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  Mr.  Finniss  took 
office  under  the  Colonisation  Commissioners,  and  was 
appointed  by  tliem  one  of  the  assistant  surveyors  to 
Colonel  William  Light  ;  and  on  March  9th,  1836, 
received  with  his  commission  as  such,  their  instruc- 
tions to  take  command  of  the  expedition  which  was 
then  in  preparation  to  proceed  to  South  Australia,  in 
the  event  of  the  failure  of  Colonel  Light,  and  of  his 
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deputy,  Mr.  George  Strickland  Kiogston,  to  act  from 
ill-health  or  other  incapacity.  The  objects  of  the 
expedition,  as  detailed  in  the  instructions  to  Colonel 
Light,  a  copy  being  furnished  to  Mr.  Finnias,  were  to 
select  a  site  for  the  first  town  and  to  survey  the  lands 
sold  in  England  under  what  were  called  preliminary 
land  orders. 

The  surveying  expedition  sailed  from  Gravesend  in 
two  vessels — the  Cygriet,  a  barque  of  350  tons,  and 
the  Rapid,  a  brig  of  smaller  capacity.  The  Cyijnet, 
Captain  Rolls,  with  the  main  body  of  surveyors  under 
command  of  Mr.  Kingstqn,  with  whom  Mr.  Finnisa 
was  associated,  left  the  river  in  March,  1836,  having 
on  board  Captain  Lipson,  B..N.,  appointed  Harbor 
Master,  Mr.  Morphett,  afterwards  Speaker  of  the  first 
representative  Legislative  Council,  and  now  Sir  John 
Morphett,  Dr.  Wright,  surgeon  to  the  expedition,  with 
other  officers  and  their  families.  The  Rup'td  left 
England  a  few  days  later,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Light,  Surveyor -General,  who  being  an 
accomplished  seaman  and  navigator,  undertook  the 
duties  of  sailing  master,  and  with  him  accordingly  the 
crew  signed  articles.  First  Lieutenant  William  Field, 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  acted  as  first  officer  of  the  Rapid, 
and  Mr.  Pullen,  now  Admiral  Pullen,  took  the  post  of 
second  officer  under  the  gallant  colonel.  Being  a 
better  sailer  than  the  Cjfgnet  the  Rapid  arrived  first 
at  the  rend.€Zvous,  Nepean  Bay,  Kangaroo  Island,  and 
Colonel  Light  was  absent  at   Port  Lincoln  when  the 
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Cygnet  arrived  at  Nepean  Bay,  in  September,  1836. 
Early  in  the  year  1837,  Colonel  Light  having  selected 
the  site  and  designed  the  plan  o£  the  City  of  Adelaide, 
Mr.  Kingston,  Mr.  Finniss,  Mr.  Alfred  Hardy,  Mr.  K, 
G.  Symonds,  and  Mr.  Om»by,  completed  the  laying 
out  of  1,000  acres,  and  in  March  of  that  year  the 
selection  of  town  acres  took  place,  followed  soon  after 
by  the  sale  by  auction  of  the  unappropriated  allot- 
ments. From  this  time  Mr.  Finniss's  rise  in  the  public 
service  was  rapid  and  continuous.  On  the  death  of 
Colonel  Light  changes  occurred  in  the  Survey  Depart- 
ment, and  Mr.  Finniss  was  appointed  in  August,  1839, 
by  Governor  Gawler,  to  be  Deputy  Surveyor-General. 
On  the  reorganisation  of  the  department  by  Governor 
Grey,  in  consequence  of  great  reductions  being  required 
in  the  public  service,  the  causes  of  which  I  iiave 
previously  traced,  Mr.  Finnisa's  office  was  abolished, 
and  he  was  made  chief  draftsman.  But  on  November 
3rd,  1843,  Governor  Grey  nominated  him  to  succeed 
Major  T.  Shuldham  O'Halloran,  as  Commissioner  of 
Police  and  Police  Magistrate — an  appointment  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the  Imperial  Government  by 
letters  patent,  dated  November  28th,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty,  under  the  Koyal 
Instructions  contained  in  a  despatch  of  November  13th, 
1843,  from  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Stanley.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  on  several  occasions  communicated 
to  the  Governor  his  satisfaction  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  Police  Department  was  managed  by  Mr.  FinnLs.^. 
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One  instance  only  is  quoted  out  of  several  similar 
marks  of  appro^'al.  Thus  on  September  16th,  1847, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  writing  from  Downing-sfreet 
to  the  Governor,  said — "  I  have  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  predecessor's  despatch  (No.  27)  of 
March  9th  last,  transmitting  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police  for  South  Australia,  for  the  quarter 
ended  December  31st,  1846.  I  have  read  tills  as  well 
as  former  reports  on  the  same  subject  with  much 
interest  and  satisfaction,  and  I  am  happy  to  believe 
that  this  important  branch  of  the  Colonial  administra- 
tion is  carried  on  with  great  vigor  and  judgment. — I 
am.  &C.     (Signed) — Grey." 

The  next  step  of  Mr,  Finniss  in  the  public  service 
was  his  appointment  to  the  offices  of  Begistrar-General 
and  Treasurer  on  May  1st,  1847,  confirmed  by  letters 
patent  by  warrant  under  the  Royal  Sign  Manual  and 
Signet.  Through  this  appointment  Mr,  FinnLss  became 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  assisted,  as 
one  of  the  nominated  official  members,  both  on  the 
passing  of  the  ordinance.  No.  1,  of  February  21st, 
1851,  which  created  the  first  Legislative  Council  in 
which  the  representative  principle  was  established, 
and  in  the  first  session  of  that  Council  which  m  et  on 
August  20th,  18-51.  Lastly,  Mr.  Finniss,  in  succession 
to  Mr.  Alfred  Miller  Mundy,  was  appointed  Colonial 
Secretary  of  the  Province  by  warrant  under  the  Koyal 
Sign  Manual  and  Signet,  dated  the  20th  day  of 
August,  1852.     On  October  24th,  1856,  under  the  new 
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Constitution   Act   of    that  year,  he   ceased    to    hold 

this  office  under  the  Imperial  Government,  and  was 

appointed  Chief   Secretary    in    the    first   responsible 

Ministry  of  South  Australia.     But,  not  to  anticipate 

the  course  of  events,  I  must  recall  attention  to  the  fact 

that  on  December  20th,  1854,  Sir  Henry  Young  left 

f'lia  colony  to  assume  the  Government  of  Tasmania,  and 

''"as  sQceeeded  by  Mr.  B.  T.  Finnissas  Acting-Governor. 

*^^w   political    events    worthy    of  record    in  a  brief 

'•istoricai  sketch  like  this  occurred  during  the  short 

'nterregnura  that  preceded  the  arrival  of  Sir  Richard 

"^^ves  MacDonnell.     The  Acting-Governor  received  a 

'^tter  from  Sir  Richard  himself,  dated  January  5th, 

^*^ting  that  he  expected  to  arrive  in  Melbourne  by 

■^larch  6th,  and   expressing  his  deep  gratification  at 

^■*e   high  position  which  South  Australia  occupied  in 

^■nti  minds  of  the  Ministry  at  Home.    Great  confidence, 

oe  added,  was  felt  in  the  steadiness  of  the  progress  of 

the    colony,   and    in    its    fitness    for   that   complete 

self.gQvernraent    which   was  about     to    be   conferred 

'*'*     it.       Sir    Richard     adds :    "  I    regret,     however, 

*"at  the    wishes  of   the  community    at  large  as    to 

®     nature  of   the    constitution   which    they    desire 

'-^'^Id   still  be    a    subject    of   doubt,   because    such 

*-'*J>3ts   are    very   likely  to    prevent    Her    Majesty's 

'^^emment    introducing    a   complete     measure     for 

,    ^M-th     Australia    during    the    present    session,     it 

^i»ig  clearly  the  object  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 

•aake  the  unequivocally  declared  wish  of  the  South 
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Australians  theinselves  the  h&sk  of  all  Imperial 
legislation  on  the  subject.  If  I  had  it  in  my  power 
to  prevent  these  delays  I  would  gladly  do  so,  as  I 
think  the  sooner  an  Assembly  representing  beyond  all 
doubt  the  wishes  of  the  community  can  be  called 
together,  the  sooner  will  an  additional  guarantee 
be  obtained  for  the  increased  prosperity  of  South 
Australia."  These  latter  words  imply  that  Sir  Richard 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  coiTespondence  of 
Sir  Henry  Young  on  the  subject  of  the  Parliament 
Bill  of  1853,  and  with  the  views  of  the  Govemm^t 
of  Her  Majesty  respecting  it.  The  disallowance  of 
that  measure  was  plainly  foreshadowed,  and  also 
the  intention  of  the  Colonial  Minister  to  advise 
thg  concession  of  complete  self-government  to  the 
colonists.  In  what  way  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
colonists  was  to  be  arrived  at  does  not  seem  to  be 
indicated  in  this  diplomatic  phraseology.  It  will  be 
explained  when  I  enter  upon  the  course  adopted 
by  Sir  Richard  after  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  his 
Govemnieut. 

Steady  unexampled  material  progress  was  the  con- 
dition of  South  Australia  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  18.55,  No  exciting  events  disturbed  the  public 
tran(juility.  We  were  revelling  in  the  improved  state 
of  things  which  had  been  created  bj'  the  growing 
wealth  of  the  community,  due  to  the  influx  of  gold 
from  the  mining  fields  of  Victoria  during  the  few 
previous  years.  Our  revenues  were  elastic,  and 
,       .,C.,.,  ... 
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various  sources  of  industry  were  developing  their 
producing  powers.  The  yield  of  copper  had  resumed 
ita  condition  of  increasing  supply ;  a  larger  area  of 
agricultural  land  wa?  under  cultivation  than  had 
previously  been  known,  and  a  larger  export  of  bread- 
stuffs  was  the  result  of  a  favorable  season.  The 
pastoral  interest,  too,  came  in  for  its  share  of  the 
general  prosperity,  through  the  increased  prices  of  live 
stock,  and  the  return  of  labor  from  the  diggings.  The 
lai^e  sums  raised  by  land  sales  in  1854  had  reached 
the  unexampled  amount  of  £383,470 — a  larger  fund 
than  was  obtained  for  more  than  twenty  years  subse- 
quently, when  the  credit  system  swelled  the  nominal 
total,  but  not  the  actual  receipts.  This  increased 
immigration  fund  hnd  enabled  the  Land  and  Emigra- 
tion Commissioners  to  send  out  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  souls  in  thirty- three  immigrant  vessels. 
The  Acting-Governor  commenced  his  administration, 
therefore,  under  very  favorable  circumstances.  His 
chief  efforts  were  directed  to  complete  the  defensive 
preparations  which  the  Rassian  war  had  forced  upon 
South  Australia.  Before  his  departure  the  Acting- 
Governor  bad  presented  two  Bills  to  the  Legislative 
Council,  which  were  promptly  passed — one  to  organise 
and  establish  a  militia  force,  and  another  to  organise 
and  establish  a  volunteer  military  force.  Under  the 
authority  of  the  last-mentioned  "Act"  he  appointed 
the  Colonial  Secretary  to  be  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  the 
staff,  and  empowered  Major  Moore,  of  the  40t\\  Sa^- 
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ment  commanding  in  South  Australia,  to  undertake 
the  drill  and  training  of  a  volunteer  force  with  neces- 
sary assistance.  I  have  giv^n  in  a  separate  chapter 
the  outline  of  this  movement,  and  I  need  only  observe 
that  the  Acting-Governor  actively  supported  Major 
Moore  in  his  efforts  to  raise  and  train  an  effective 
force. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  colonists  had  been 
deeply  moved  on  receiving  accounts  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  British  army  before  Sebastopol,  and  the  unex- 
ampled carnage  at  Inkerman.  They  leai-nt,  too,  that  a 
fund  was  being  raised  in  England  for  the  relief  of  the 
distressed  wives  and  orphans  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  battle,  and  their  sympathy  was  aroused  to  aiTd  their 
subscriptions  to  this  patriotic  fund.  Public  opinion  in 
South  Australia  responded  to  this  movement,  and  a 
committee  wus  appointed  to  collect  subscriptions.  The 
result  was  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Acting- 
Governor  bills  of  exchange  to  the  value  of  £6,000, 
which  he  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  with  a 
despatch  of  February  1st,  as  the  contribution  then 
olfered  by  South  Australia  to  the  patriotic  fund.  This 
was  acknowledged  in  a  despatch  from  Downing-street 
of  April  18th,  1855,  by  Sir  George  Grey,  then  acting 
in  the  Colonial  Office  for  Lord  John  Russell,  during 
his  tempoiury  absence  at  the  Court  of  Vienna  on 
diplomatic  business  connected  with  negotiations  for 
peace.  Sir  George  Grey's  despatch  was  addressed  to 
Governor  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell,  and  did  not  reach 
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the  colony  till  after  liis  arriva-l  in  South  Australia. 
At  this  period  our  postal  service  witli  the  mother 
country  was  in  a  state  of  collapse,  as  the  Government 
had  cancelled  their  contract  with  the  Peninsula  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  owing  to  the 
need  of  employing  their  large  steamships  in  the  Black 
Sea  in  aid  of  the  operations  of  the  war.  The  question 
of  mail  communication  was  a  most  impoitant  ofie  for 
the  Australian  colonies,  since  large  commercial  trans- 
actions commenced  aa  sooii  as  the  enormous  yield  of 
gold  in  Victoria  had  created  a  demand  for  imports  into 
Melbourne  on  a  largely  increased  scale.  The  subject 
had  been  taken  up  by  Sir  Henery  Young,  when  on 
October  10th,  1851,  a  vote  for  a  bonus  of  £5,000  passed 
the  Legislative  Council  to  be  jmid  to  any  company 
who  would  bring  mails  by  steam  to  Port  Adelaide  via 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  sixty-five  daj-s.  When  this 
offer  of  a  subsidy  was  made  known  to  the  Home 
Government  Sir  Heniy  Young  was  informed  in  reply, 
that  a  contract  had  been  made  with  the  A.  R.  M. 
Steam  Navigation  Company  to  land  mails  at  Port 
Adelaide  bi-montbly,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
desired  to  know  if  the  Colonial  Government  would 
continue  the  premium  under  those  conditions.  The 
proposed  subsidy  had  been  on  the  Estimates  for  18.J2 
and  1853,  and  was  not  claimed,  as  no  steamer  by  the 
Cape  had  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  offer.  Early 
in  August,  1853,  it  became  known  that  the  mail 
company  had  completely  broken  down,  and  tAx* 
■  — --AT*. 
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Government  then  carried  a  vote  io  the  Legislative 
Council  increasing  the  subsidy  to  £6,000  for  eight 
years,  commencing  on  January  Ist,  1854,  to  provide  a 
bonus  of  £500  to  every  vessel,  not  exceeding  one  per 
month,  and  being  under  contract  with  the  Home 
Government  to  carry  the  mails  in  sixty-eight  days, 
the  former  subsidy  to  be  kept  alive  notwithstanding 
a  bi-monthly  mail  might  have  been  contracted  for  in 
the  meantime.  This  subject  of  mail  communication 
had  always  been  a  cause  of  much  agitation,  accompanied 
with  irritation,  between  South  Australia  and  Victoria. 
The  first  responsible  Ministry  in  South  Australia  failed 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  successful  issue.  It  may 
be  well  to  mention  before  going  further  into  the 
matter  that  the  first  English  mail  steamer  arrived  in 
Melbourne  on  July  24th,  1852,  and  that  previously 
the  service  had  been  carried  on  by  sailing  ships,  whose 
lengthened  voyages  had  caused  much  inconvenience  in 
the  commercial  world.  The  time  lost  in  communication 
between  Downing-street  and  these  distant  colonies 
had  also  been  a  source  of  much  inconvenience  to  the 
administrative  departments  of  the  several  governments. 
Now,  in  the  year  1884,  weekly  mails  reach  us  from 
England  in  thirty-five  days,  and  the  time  is  probably 
soon  to  be  shortened.  But  the  Suez  land  route  was 
not  open  until  after  the  Crimean  War.  The  first 
solution  of  the  question  of  steam  mail  communication 
was  brought  about  through  the  proposals  of  Sir  William 
Denison  Governor- General  in  New  South  Wales,  in  a 
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letter  from  him  dated  March  16th,  1855,  received  by 
the  Acting- Governor  of  South  Australia  embodying  a 
proposal  to  re-eatabliah  steam  communication  between 
the  Australian  Colonies  and  Great  Britain  through  the 
concurrent  action  of  the  colonial  governments.  The 
Acting-Governor  consulted  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  acting  on  their  suggestion,  in  his  reply  to  Sir 
William  Denison  on  May  10th,  he  informed  the 
Governor  -  General  that  he  felt  himself  sufficiently 
informed  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  this  colony 
to  be  enabled  to  state,  with  some  degree  of  confidence, 
the  views  which  would  probably  find  sanction  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  which,  be  it  recollected,  had  been 
prorogued  since  the  16th  of  the  previous  December, 
In  his  communication  referred  to  he  stated  the  terms 
which  would  l)e  agreed  to  by  the  Government  of 
South  Australia  were  that  an  ocean  steamer  should, 
once  a  month,  call  off  Port  Adelaide,  outward  and 
homeward,  as  heretofore,  delivering  the  mails  within 
the  same  time  as  under  the  late  contract  with  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  but  not  being 
bound  to  remain  in  the  port  longer  than  the  time 
necessary  for  landing  the  outward  mails  and  twenty- 
four  hours  on  the  homeward  passage.  To  secure  this 
advantage  this  Government  would  propose  to  the 
Legislative  Council  a  Bill  enabling  them  to  pay  over 
for  the  benefit  of  the  company  any  amount  not 
exceeding  £12,000  per  annum  to  covet  the  contribution 
of  this  colony  to  any  general  subsidy  agreed  to  be 
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granted  by  the  Imperial  Government,  by  whom  it  was 
desirable  that  the  arrangement,  contract,  and  payment 
should  be  made.  In  determining  the  quota  for 
each  colony  the  number  of  letters  aent  from  each 
respectively  was  to  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation ; 
the  amount,  however,  whilst  securing  a  monthly 
mail  communication  from  England  via  Adelaide  to 
Melbourne,  was  not  to  exceed  £12,000  per  annum. 
The  Acting  -  Governor  added  that  assuming  the  Impe- 
rial Government  contributed  only  one-half  of  the 
subsidy  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  law 
by  which  five-sixths  of  the  post^es  on  ship  letters 
between  England  and  the  Australian  Colonies  were 
now  remitted  to  England  should  be  modified  so  that 
each  colony  might  appropriate  its  own  postage  and 
prepayment  be  made  compulsory,  maintaining  only  so 
much  of  the  existing  system  as  provided  that  the 
postage  stamp  should  carry  the  letter  free  to  its 
destination  in  England  or  the  colonies.  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  revert  to  this  question  in  my  remarks 
on  the  administration  of  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell,  as 
the  matter  was  still  unsettled  when  he  amved.  A 
bi-monthly  mail,  as  I  have  stated,  had  previously 
existed,  hut  the  contract  had  broken  down. 

The  next  question  of  importance  that  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Colonial  Government  at  this  time  was 
the  excessive  immigration  of  females.  The  report 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Land  and  Emigration 
Commission     in    London    of    January    20tb,     1855, 
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informed  the  Governiuent  that  duriDg  the  past  year 
they  had  shipped  to  South  Australia  in  thirty-three 
ships  10,324  emigrants,  equal  to  8,709  statute  adults  ; 
888  of  these  were  unmarried  young  men  of  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  while  the  number  of  single 
females  between  the  same  ages  was  2,403  persons. 
Most  of  these  youDg  women  were  factory  girls  and  many 
of  them  orphans ;  some  had  been  employed  in  France 
in  factories  there,  but  had  been  compelled  to  return 
to  their  native  country  through  local  airangementa 
which  had  deprived  them  of  employment  These  girls 
had  been  shipped  to  South  Australia  in  such  numbers 
owing  to  the  repeated  demands  for  domestic  servants 
and  also  with  a  view  to  equali.se  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes.  On  arrival  there  was  great  difficulty  in  finding 
employment  for  them,  as  they  were  for  the  most  part 
quite  unsuited  for  domestic  service,  not  having  had 
any  training  at  home  of  that  nature.  Hence  it  was 
found  necessary  to  maintain  them  in  the  colony  at  the 
public  expense  for  some  long  time  before  they  could 
meet  with  situations.  The  cost  of  their  passage  had 
been  at  the  rate  of  £19  13s.  each  adult.  To  this 
influx  of  immigrants  must  be  added  the  excess  of 
arrivals  over  departures  at  Port  Adelaide  between  the 
adjoining  colonies  which,  amounting  to  1,3G3  persons, 
made  the  total  immigration  into  South  Australia 
during  the  year  1854  equal  to  11,677  souls.  A  large 
immigration  fund  of  £12,000  yet  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners  in  London  on  January 
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1st,  1855,  for  further  emigration  purposes ;  and 
additions  were  made  to  this  balance  through  the  large 
land  sales  of  the  previous  year,  which  I  have  previously 
stated  at  £383,470,  tbe  proceeds  of  which  had  not  all 
reached  London  at  the  close  of  that  year.  The  colony 
was  in  the  first  half  of  1855  entirely  free  from 
political  excitement  The  attention  of  the  Acting- 
Governor  had  been  directed  chieSy  to  the  defensive 
preparation,  and  the  drill  and  equipment  of  tbe 
volunteers,  when  news  arrived  from  Uel bourne 
bringing  English  mails  to  March  5th,  and  news  of 
the  death,  on  March  2nd,  of  the  Russian  Emperor 
Nicholas.  Our  little  army  of  volunteers,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Moore,  had  now  attained  sufBcient 
advance  in  organisation  and  drill  to  enable  the  Acting- 
Governor  to  make  arrangements  for  their  review  by 
the  new  Governor,  whose  arrival  in  Melbourne  had 
been  announced,  and  who  might  be  expected  to  arrive 
in  the  colony  before  May  24th,  the  Queen's  Birthday, 
when  preparations  were  also  made  for  the  usual  levfe 
at  Government  House,  to  be  held  by  Sir  Richard  Mac- 
Donnell,  of  whose  arrival  in  Melbourne  by  the  Bliie 
Jticket  mail  ship,  on  May  13th,  the  colonists  were  duly 
informed.  It  was  also  known  that  tbe  Governor  and 
suite  had  taken  passage  for  Adelaide  in  the  colonial 
steamer  Burra  Burra.  But  the  colonists  were  doomed 
to  disappointment  in  this  respect  in  consequence  of  the 
delays  in  the  passage  of  the  Burra  Burra.  Sir  Richard 
did  not  arrive  at  the  expected  time,  and  it  devolved 
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upoQ  the  Acting- Governor  to  receive  his  fellow- 
colonists  at  the  lev^  held  in  honor  of  Her  Majesty's 
birth  on  May  24th.  I  quote  from  the  Adelaide 
Observer  of  Saturday,  May  26th,  1855,  the  following 
account  of  the  lev^e  : — "  At  one  o'clock  His  Excellency 
the  Acting- Governor  held  a  lev^e  at  Government 
House.  His  Excellency  was  attended  by  the  Private 
Secretary,  their  Honors  the  Judges,  the  Advocate- 
General,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  the  Acting 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  Captain  Freeling,  R.E."  (A 
list  of  274  names  followed  this  announcement.)  "  We 
have  witnessed  many  annual  celebrations  of  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty's  natal  day  in  this  colony,  and  are 
therefore  ennbled  to  pronounce  that  the  commemora- 
tion of  Thursday  surpassed  that  of  any  preceding 
Royal  anniversary  in  South  Australia.  .  .  .  The 
The  long  array  of  names  of  gentlemen  who  attended 
the  lev^,  elsewhere  published,  may  vouch  for  the 
popularity  of  His  Excellency,  the  officer  administering 
the  Government,  and  the  very  prevalent  desire  to  do 
him  honor,  not  only  as  the  actual  representative  of 
Her  Majesty,  but  the  zealous  and  successful  adminis- 
trator of  the  public  affairs  of  this  province  during  a 
long  vice-regal  interregnum."  After  the  leviie  the 
Acting-Governor  proceeded  to  the  East  Park  Lands 
Old  Racecourse  at  three  o'clock,  attended  by  Mr. 
Maturin,  the  Private  Secretary,  and  several  other 
gentlemen,  and  inspected  the  volunteers  drawn  out  in 
line  to  receive  him.     No  movements  were  attempted* 
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aa  the  Commaadant  of  the  volunteers,  Major  Moore, 
stated  that  he  did  not  feel  sufficient  confidence  in  the 
training  of  the  volunteers  to  do  more  than  present 
them  in  line  for  inspection.  The  company  drill  had 
been  carefully  attended  to,  but  this  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  they  had  been  called  together  for 
battalion  movements.  After  riding  down  the  line 
comprising  two  battalions,  flanked  by  guns  and  by 
Captain  Gwynne's  troop  of  cavalry  on  the  right,  and 
a  mounted  police  force  on  the  extreme  left,  the  Acting- 
Governor  left  the  parade,  and  the  volunteers  were 
marched  to  their  private  parades. 

My  narrative  now  brings  me  close  upon  the  advent 
of  Sir  Richard  Graves  MacDonnell,  whose  arrival 
had  been  retarded  by  the  delay  of  the  Bwrra  Burra 
steamer  at  Portland  en  route  for  Adelaide.  The 
Acting-Governor  had  endeavored  to  steer  a  course 
which  led  him  to  raise  no  new  questions  which  might 
embarrass  his  successors,  and  his  administration  was 
confiued,  therefore,  to  keep  the  departments  of  the 
Government  in  good  working  order  and  to  establish 
their  efficiency,  which  had  never  been  more  complete 
than  on  the  arrival  of  the  new  Governor.  There  were, 
however,  two  questions  of  importance  yet  unsettled. 
One  of  these  M-as  the  steam  postal  communication 
with  the  mother  country,  which  hail  been  made  the 
subject  of  correspondence  between  the  Government. of 
South  Australia  and  Sir  William  Denison.  Quotations 
in  the  preceding  pages  fully  disclose  the  course  of  the 
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Acting- Governor,  in  which  he  sought  to  ascertain  and 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  colonists  through  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Press.  It  will  be  observed 
in  this  correspondence  th&t  he  committed  himself 
personally  entirely  to  the  view  that  South  Australia 
should  have  the  full  benefit  of  her  geographical 
position,  and  that  the  mail  shipit  both  on  the  outward 
and  homeward  voyages  should  make  Adelaide  a  port 
of  call,  rendering,  therefore,  a  branch  service  between 
Adelaide  and  Melbourne  uonecessary.  The  remaining 
question  still  unsettled  was  the  form  of  our  new 
Constitution,  a  subject  on  which  the  Qovemment  of 
South  Australia  had  been  left  entirely  in  the  dark. 
This  darkness  was  not  dispelled  before  the  middle  of 
August,  1855.  In  closing  my  account  of  the  short 
administration  of  the  Acting-Governor  I  shall  avail 
myself  of  a  quotation  from  the  columns  of  the  A  delaide 
Observer  of  Saturday,  May  26th,  on  this  subject,  the 
more  especially  as  I  propose  to  give  a  full  statistical 
account  of  the  condition  of  South  Australia  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1855,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  compare 
the  progress  of  the  colony  when  self-government  was 
completely  established  in  October,  1856,  with  its 
condition  under  existing  circumstances  after  a  trial  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Extract  from 
the  Adelaide  Observer  alluded  to: — "With  the  lev^e 
of  Thursday  the  adminbtration  of  Mr.  Finniss  as 
Acting-Governor  may  be  said  to  have  closed,  and  it 
cannot  but  have  been  gratifying  to  that  gentleman's 
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feelings  to  have  received  the  very  large  tribute  of 
respect  which  was  shown  him  by  his  fellow-colonists. 
The  lev^e  was  by  far  the  most  numerously  attended  of 
any  we  have  witnessed  for  several  yeara,  and  although 
we  doubt  not  that  those  who  were  present  were 
actuated  by  feelings  of  loyalty  to  Her  Majesty  on  the 
return  of  her  natal  day,  and  desired  to  express  such 
feelings  by  their  appearance  at  Government  House, 
yet  we  are  also  fully  persuaded  that  unfeigned  respect 
for  the  character,  official  and  priv&te,  of  the  gentleman 
into  whose  hands  have  been  temporarily  committed 
the  reins  of  government,  entered  largely  into  the 
motives  which  induced  the  most  unprecedented  of 
attendance.  Mr.  Finniss's  businesslike,  though  quiet 
and  unostentatious,  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  since  the  departure  of  Sir  Henry  Young,  have 
given  great  satisfaction  to  the  colonists ;  and  we  are 
glad  of  this  opportunity  of  uniting  with  the  general 
voice  in  expressions  of  approval  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Acting-Governor  under  circumstances  of  considerable 
responsibility,  of  an  efficient  public  officer  and  an  old 
colonist. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

AmTftl  ftnd  iastellatUm  of  Sir  Biohard  QrftTai  UMDonne'l,  O.B.,  aa 
OaTernot-iQ-Cbiet— Despatch  oF  Lord  John  Rasgell  of  Uay,  3rd, 
1855.  ioforming  the  QoTeroor  ot  the  diBoIlowance  of  the  Purliameat 
Bill  and  the  Civil  List  Bill  of  1953 ;  diiaolation  of  tbe  LesialatiTa 
Connoil  thereaiKm — Writs  issued  for  the  <lectioa  of  a  neir  Le^)*- 
latire  Council  to  recoDsider  an  ameadment  of  the  ConstitntioQ — 
The  QoTemor  publishes  in  the  QantU  a  scheme  for  a  CoaatitatiaB 
to  uoDBist  of  one  ohamber  oul; ;  endeavors  to  iDflQence  the  eleobort 
before  the  uleotioiu  iu  faror  of  his  proposal  -  His  Eieeative 
Connoil  disappcoTe  of  the  aaheme  of  one  ohambar — Correspon- 
denoe  betweeu  the  Qovemor  and  the  Colauiat  Seoretarf  on  the 
subject — The  Qoveruor  Bbandoan  his  sabeme  of  ous  chamber,  aad 
proposes  for  consideration  a  Bill  to  establish  a  ueir  CoustitntioD  of 
two  Houses,  on  tJia  model  of  that  of  Tasmania— The  Qovemor 
mistrusts  the  views  of  his  Eieontive  Council  on  aoooant, 
apparently,  of  the  liberal  tendencies  of  some  of  the  membai's — 
End  of  chapter  iritb  remarki. 

OIR  Richard  Graves  MacDonnell,  C.B.,  succeeded 
'^  Sir  H.  EL  F.  Young  ia  the  government  of  South 
Australia  on  June  8th,  185+,  on  which  day  he  was 
formally  installed,  being  received  at  the  public  of&ceft 
by  Mr.  B,  T.  Finniss,  Colonial  Secretary  of  the  province 
and  Acting-Governor.  The  Executive  Counnil  was  in 
session,  as  requested  by  the  new  Governor  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Finnias  from  Port  Adelaide,  and  the  oatb*  of 
office  were  administered  by  the  senior  member  in  the 
presence  of  many  of  the  principal  colonists,  who  had 
been  expressly  summoned  to  attend  to  witness  the 
ceremony  and  hear  the  Commission  of  Sir  Richard 
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MacDonnell  publicly  read.  Captain  Gwynne'a  troop 
of  volunteer  cavalry  formed  the  guard  of  honor  in 
Kiog  William-street,  and  a  body  of  police  were  in 
attendance  to  keep  the  entrance  to  the  Government 
oflicea  clear  for  the  approach  of  His  Excellency  from 
the  pressure  of  the  crowd  which  had  thronged  to 
welcome  their  new  Governor.  The  Lord  Bishop  of 
Adelaide,  with  Mrs.  Short,  and  other  ladies,  attended 
to  receive  Lady  MacDonnell,  who  accompanied  her 
husband.  After  the  administration  of  the  oaths  and 
formal  surrender  of  the  Government,  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  whose  functions  as  Acting-Governor  had 
now  ceased,  addressed  a  few  words  of  welcome  and 
congratulation  in  a  short  speech,  a  copy  of  which,  at 
the  request  of  Sir  Richard,  had  l>een  sent  to  him  at 
the  Fort.  Much  applause  and  cheering  followed,  and 
the  Governor  replied  in  suitable  terms,  after  which 
His  Excellency  and  Lady  MacDonnell  left  the  public 
offices  and  drove  to  their  new  residence  at  Govern- 
ment House,  in  a  carriage  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
The  narrative  of  the  rule  of  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell 
is  naturally  divisible  into  two  parts,  which  may  assume 
the  dimensions  of  separate  cliaptera  The  first  chapter 
will  relate  his  proceedings  as  Governor  of  a  Crown 
colony,  embracing  the  period  from  his  arrival  in  June 
18.i5,  to  the  middle  of  October,  1850  ;  and  the  second 
part  will  then  commence  when  he  became  a  constitu- 
tional ruler  of  a  free  colony,  entrusted  by  Her  Majesty 
with  full  power  of  self-government,  as  conveyed  in  the 
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term  Responsible  Govemment.  which  implied  that  the 
Colonial  Minbtry,  also  comprising  the  Executive 
Council,  were  responsible  to  the  people  of  South 
Australia  through  their  representatives  in  a  Parliament 
consisting  of  two  Elective  Chambers.  Sir  Richard 
Graves  MacDonnell  was  recalled  from  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  was  administering  the  Govemment  of  the 
Island  of  St.  Vincent,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands  of 
the  group,  to  replace  Sir  Henry  Young  in  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Australia.  He  received  a  commission 
ae  Captain- General  and  Governor-in-Chief — as  South 
Australia  had  been  raised  to  the  position  of  an  inde- 
pendent province,  of  which  I  was  made  acquainted  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  him  from  London,  on 
February  5th,  1855.  The  Herald,  a  London  paper, 
received  in  the  colony  about  the  same  time,  said : — 
"  The  honor  of  knighthood  has  been  been  conferred  on 
the  recently  appointed  Governor  of  South  Australia 
previous  to  his  departure  for  his  govemment.  Sir 
Richard  MacDonnell  is  an  Irishman,  and  son  of  the 
Provost  of  the  Dublin  University,  The  length  and 
nature  of  his  previous  services  may  fairly  entitle  him 
to  his  present  promotion.  He  has  survived  the  ordeal 
of  a  ten  years'  residence  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  where  he  acted,  fir.'tt  as  Chief  Justice  in  1842, 
and  then  as  Governor  in  IS*?.  He  penetrated  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  countiy,  and  succeeded  in  nonciliat- 
ing  the  native  tribes,  and  concluding  treaties  of  much 
commercial  importance  with  their  chiefs.      Those  who 
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attempted  to  violate  their  engagements  he  punished 
by  some  vigorous  military  expeditions.  But  the'most 
dangerous  enemy  he  had  to  contend  with  was  the 
terrible  fever  of  the  country,  which  seldom  spares  the 
wbite  man,  and  which  attacked  him  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  times.  On  his  return  in  1852  his  services  were 
acknowledged  by  his  being  made  a  Companion  of  the 
Bath,  and  he  was  successively  appointed  Governor  of 
St.  Lucia  and  of  St.  Vincent.  He  is  said  to  bo 
possessed  of  very  high  abilities,  and  to  be  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  conciliating  personal  regard." 

Somewhat  in  contract  with  this  friendly  picture 
is  the  remark /of  the  London  corres[>ondent  of  the 
Adeluuh  Ohserver,  written  on  March  3rd,  He  says : — 
"  At  the  late  lev^e  held  at  Birmingham  Palace  Her 
Majesty  conferred  the  honoi  of  knighthood  on  your 
new  Governor,  now  Sir  Richard  Graves  MacDonnell 
The  career  of  His  Excellency,  as  depicted  by  our 
morning  papers,  may  be  true  enough  in  fact,  but  they 
read  stiangely  enough  after  the  accounts  received  of 
his  policy  at  St  Vincent  However  it  will  be  well  not 
to  prejudice  him  but  to  trust  that  he  may  pursue  a 
more  conciliatory  course  in  Australia  than  in  the  West 
Indies ;  and  this  may  be  the  case  when  he  finds  he 
has  to  deal  with  a  thriving  and  intellectual  colony  of 
Saxons,  rather  than  a  handful  of  Creoles,  half-castes, 
and  Miilattoes."  ThU  is  evidently  not  from  the  hand 
of  a  friend,  and  were  Sir  Richard  arriving  to  govern 
South   Australia    the  caution    not    to  prejudice   him 
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might  be  well  timed.  But  now  his  acts  speak  for 
themselvef),  and  the  impartial  historian  must  give  the 
good  with  the  bad,  leaving  the  reader  in  the  future  to 
judge  him  aa  a  public  man  when  party  influences  and 
domestic  attachments  will  have  faded  from  the  view 
and  results  only, weighed  in  the  balance.  Reports  of 
proceedings  in  the  House  o£  Commons  published  in 
London  also  gave  useful  information  to  the  colonists 
respecting  the  fate  of  the  Parliament  Bill  of  1853.  In 
answer  to  questions  from  Sir  John  Pakington,  Sir 
George  Grey,  the  Home  Secretary,  but  acting  for  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  during 
his  absence  at  Vienna  on  important  diplomatic  biisiuessr 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Government 
did  not  propose  to  take  any  steps  in  reference  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Australian  colonies  until  his  noble 
friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  should  be  able 
to  give  bis  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office ;  at 
present,  however,  he  was  not  sure  that  they  were  ia 
pos-session  of  the  definite  decision  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  South  Australia  as  to  their  own  views  upon 
the  matter.  These  remarks  from  Sir  George  Grey 
support  and  preceded  the  statement  of  Sir  Richard 
MacDonnell  in  his  letter  to  me  of  February  5th,  1855. 
It  was  evident  then  at  this  time  that  the  Parliament 
Bill  was  doomed,  and  that  our  new  Governor  was  but 
conveying  to  the  colony  in  his  letter  what  he  knew 
would  be  the  action  of  the  Imperial  Government  as 
indicated   by  the  response  of  Sir  George  Grey.     Sir 
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Richard,  however,  took  no  important  steps  in  the 
preparation  of  a  scheme  which  might  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  constituencies,  but  proceeJed  to  sound  the 
members  of  the  Government  and  other  influential  men 
whom  he  met,  as  to  their  views  on  the  subject  of 
responsible  government.  It  was  easy  to  gather  from 
his  conversation  on  public  affairs  that  he  considered 
such  a  system  as  in  advance  of  the  requii-ements  of 
the  colony  and  of  his  views  of  expediency.  But  he 
carefully  concealed  from  his  advisers  the  course  he 
intended  to  pursue  until  receipt  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
despatch  of  May  3rd,  1855,  on  August  11th.  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  give  in  full  the  words  of  a  despatch 
important  in  many  respects.  It  was  published  in  a 
Oovemment  G'lzelte  Extraordiiuiry  issued  on  August 
15th,  which  also  contained  a  proclamation  dissolving 
the  Legislative  Council  of  South  Australia,  The 
despatch  was  in  these  terms: — "No.  3.  Downing-street, 
May  3rd,  1855.  Sir — I  have  to  acknowledge  Sir  Henry 
Young's  despatches  of  November  5th  and  28th  last, 
enclosing  copies  of  proceedings  of  the  Council  and  of 
two  addresses  relating  to  the  Colonial  Parliament  Bill. 
I  will  not  advert  in  any  way  to  the  questions  raised 
as  to  the  motives  under  the  influence  of  which  certain 
provisions  of  this  Bill  were  brought  forward  and 
discus.-4ed  in  the  Council,  farther  than  to  express  my 
conviction  that  Sir  Henry  Young  and  his  advisers 
were  sincerely  anxious  to  carry  into  effect  what  they 
presumed    to    be    the    intentions   of   Her    Majesty's 
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Government,  anil  at  the  same  time  to  promote  the 
interest  of  the  community  of  South  Austi'alia.  The 
result,  however,  which  I  deduce  from  the  documents 
now  before  me,  is  that  if  the  Council  were  aliout  to 
undertake  legislation  on  this  subject,  unfettered  by 
previous  proceedings,  they  would  reconsider  that 
portion  of  the  Bill  which  relates  to  the  constmction 
of  the  future  Legislative  Council.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have,  tlierefore,  come  to  the  determination, 
after  fully  considering  the  question,  that  it  will  be 
advisable  to  introduce  no  measures  into  Parliament 
this  session  to  enable  Her  Majesty  to  assent  to  the 
Bill  which  will  consequently  remain  inoperative.  They 
leave  it  to  yourself  to  consider,  with  the  advice  of  your 
Executive  Couucil,  whether  it  may  ^ot  be  expedient 
that  a  fresh  consideration  of  the  question  should  not  be 
preceeded  by  a  dissolution  of  the  elective  part  of 
the  Legislative  Council.  In  the  meantime  it  is  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  propose 
to  Parliament  the  repeal  of  the  Waste  Lands  Act9 
prospectively  as  regards  South  Australia  so  as  to 
take  effect  whenever  the  new  constitution  shall  be 
established.  If,  therefore,  the  Legislature  of  South 
Australia  should  think  proper  to  pass  their  new 
Constitutional  Bill  within  the  limit  of  the  powern 
given  by  the  Act  for  the  better  government  of  Her 
Majesty's  Australian  Colonies  (13  and  ,14  Vic.,  cap 
59)  their  purpose  will  be  accomplished  without  the 
necessity  of  further  resort  to  Parliament,  and  thtvc 
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Constitutional  Act  might  receive  the  Royal  assent 
after  being  laid  for  thirty  days  before  Parliament. 
But  with  this  view  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
clauses  limiting  the  Crown's  power  of  disallowance 
should  be  omitted,  as  the  law  now  in  force  on  that 
subject  cannot  be  altered  without  the  authority  of 
Parliainent.  This  is  the  course  which  has  been  pursued 
by  the  Legislature  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  whose 
Constitutional  Act  has  received  the  assent  of  the 
Crown  and  will  be  brought  into  immediate  operation. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  that  Act  and  some  correspondence 
connected  with  it  for  your  information.  The  other 
Act  for  granting  Her  Majesty  a  civil  list  will,  of 
course,  remain  inoperative  without  receiving  Her 
Majesty's  assent.  I  have,  &c.,  J.  Russell.  Governor 
Sir  R.  G.  MacDonnell,  &e.,  &c.,  &c."  This  courteous 
although  disappointing  despatch  settled  the  questions 
of  the  nominative  Upper  House  and  the  control  of 
the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown.  The  South  Australian 
Legislature  was  free  to  make  both  Houses  elective, 
and  no  condition.?  were  attached  to  the  cession  of  the 
land  fund.  The  only  suggestion  of  importance,  for  it 
may  be  considered  a  suggestion,  was  the  allusion  to 
the  Coastitution  Act  of  Van  Dieman's  Land.  It  was 
a  hint  which  moat  Crown  Governors  would  act  upon, 
that  South  Australia  would  do  well  to  pass  a  similar 
Act.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  month  of  November, 
1855,  when  a  new  session  of  the  Legislative  Council 
met  to  consider  the  questiou  of  a  new  Constitution  in 
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place  of  that  disallowed.  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell,  after 
tuling  in  his  endeavors  to  gain  acceptance  by  the 
community  of  his  own  plan  of  a  Constitution  to  consist 
oE  one  Chamber  only,  placed  before  the  Legislature  a 
M  based  on  the  Constitution  Act  of  Van  Dieman's 
Wd.  But  in  that  proceeding  he  strangely 
miainterpreted  the  wishes  of  the  South  Australian 
constituencies,  if  indeed  he  ever  seriously  desired  to 
consider  them,  on  the  question  of  responsible  govem- 
meni  Of  this  I  shall  place  ample  evidence  before  the 
ifisder,  founded  upon  written  and  printed  documents 
^  fliy  possession.  In  his  communications  with  me  he 
'*"*«  extremely  reticent,  whether  in  Executive  Council 
"•■Jn  personal  interviews — a  line  of  conduct  which  I 
^*'G  no  reason  to  believe  he  departed  from  in  his 
"itej-views  with  others,  his  official  advisers  in  his 
*i*«.»ate  endeavors  to  influence  them  to  adopt  his 
^^S'^s  with  due  submission. 

^<wn  after  the  receipt  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
*^J»tch  of  the  3rd  of  the  previous  May,  Sir  Richard 
"-^^Donnell  sent  the  Colonial  Secretary  the  following 
"^te:- 

"  Govemmeot  Honae,  Augnat  16tb,  189G. 
)^^^"^7  ds*'  Six.— I  am  oonvineed,  both  on  geaeml  oonstitntion*! 
j^^tmds.  »iid  aita  in  conBeqmnee  of  ths  pnblioity  alrsod;  pren  to 
^j*^rd  John  BdbuII's  despatoh  of  Mb;  3rd  lait,  that  an  immiidiate 
^^^toolntiiiii  ii  at  once  deeirable  and  neceaeary.  If  I  bad  untsrtainad 
r*>y  donbta  on  the  Habjact  they  would  bo  set  at  rest  by  the  reply  BOnt 
^^  mistaks  to  the  aleotorg  of  North  Adelaide,  beoanae  the  Biriot  mods 
^4i  wbiob,  acoordin^  to  that  letter,  the  wiabeB  of  the  electora  are  to  be 
^tcrpretod,  amonntB  in  fact  to  a  poll  of  the  coDstitnency— who  would 
^na  be  polled  twice  otst  with  referance  to  one  diBBolation — whioh,  I 
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take  it,  would  be  putting  them  to  vorj  nnneoeaMiy  iDoonTenieiice.  I 
Un,  therefore,  aonvinced  th&t  the  OoTenunent  matt  lose  iii£aence  and 
popularity  everj  moment  daring  which  &  diBBolation — now  become 
ineritable — is  deferred,  and  the  lilieontive  be  thui  less  able  to  out;  on 
the  GoTemmeut  in  a,  aatisfoctorj  and  esergetio  way.  Aoooidingl;, 
I  last  nigiht  (Angnst  14th)  decided  on  the  coucBS  I  wonld  take,  and 
direct«d  a  comamnioation  to  be  made  to  one  of  th*  papera,  ao  as  to 
ensure  the  earlieat  poBsible  announcement  of  m;  intention.  It  now 
onlj  remains  to  carr;  that  resolution  into  eCFect,  and  therefore  I  wish 
the  neceBsarj  Proclamation  drawn  np,  and  the  writs  iaaned  retnnutbla 
in  aa  flhort  a  time  as  the  Advocate- General  thinks  it  possible  the  writs 
can  in  law  be  made  returnable.  I  shonld  say  sixty  days  would  snfflce 
to  get  a  new  Conucil  actually  at  work.  I  have  seen  Ut.  Cox,  who  is 
qnite  read;  and  waits  but  for  the  Proclamation  to  publish  a  Oanette 
Exiraordhuiry. 

"  BelisTe  me  to  be,  most  faithfall;  years, 

(Signed)    "  H.  G.  MacDonnbll. 
"  Honorable  B,  Finniaa." 


A  Gazette  Extraordinary  appeared  on  the  loth, 
containing  the  Proclamation  dissolving  the  old  Legis- 
lative Council,  and  in  the  same  Gazette  Lord  John 
Russell'a  despatch,  which  had  already  been  made 
public  through  pri\ate  sources,  was  made  known.  In 
the  meantime  the  Governor  took  the  opportunity  of 
talking  over  with  the  membera  of  his  Government  the 
course  he  had  resolved  upon  taking  with  regard  to  the 
form  of  the  new  Constitution  which  he  proposed  to 
submit  at  once  to  the  constituencies,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  declaring  their  views 
before  the  new  Legislative  Council  could  meet  in 
session.  Then  with  impetuous  haste  he  communicated 
to  the  Press,  and  subsequently  published  in  another 
Extraordinary  Gazette  the  scheme  which  he  intended 
to  submit  to  the  country.     The  abstract  of  this  scheme 
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will  be  found  in  a  Gazette  Extraordinary  of  Aiiguat 
17th,  the  details  of  which  must  have  been  furnished 
to  the  Government  printer  on  the  16th  at  the  latest. 
It  is  too  closely  connected  with  the  history  of 
Responsible  Government  to  be  omitted  from  this 
narrative  and  buried  in  the  archives  of  the  Govern- 
ment I  copy  it,  therefore,  from  the  Gazette : — 
"  Government  Notice.  Government  House,  August 
I7th,  1885.  His  Excellency  the  Governor-in-Chief 
being  anxious  to  give  the  electoral  constituencies  the 
earliest  information  in  his  power  as  to  the  general 
outline  of  the  netv  Constitution  BUI,  which  he  may 
feel  it  his  duty  to  propose  for  consideration  of  the 
next  Legislative  Council,  desires  it  to  be  notified  that 
it  is  his  present  intention  to  propose  a  measure 
in  which  the  following  general  principle,s  will  be 
involved — 1.  A  Single  Chamber  or  Assembly  con- 
sistin<T  of  forty  members,  viz.,  thirty-six  Elective 
Members  and  four  heads  of  the  principal  departments, 
viz..  Colonial  Secretary,  Advocate-General,  and  two 
other  officers  to  be  hereafter  determined.  2.  Duration 
of  Assembly  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Legislative 
Council  under  the  present  Constitution.  3.  No  special 
qual ideation  of  members  of  said  Assembly,  nor 
any  disqualification  except  for  crime.  4.  Tenure  of 
office  by  Government  otRcers  having  seats  in  the 
Assembly  to  be  the  same  as  at  present.  5.  No  Civil 
List,  except  to  secure  the  salaries  of  the  four  Govern- 
ment officers  holding  seats  in  the  Assembly,     G.  Ample 
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power  to  be  reserved  to  the  future  Legislature  to  alter 
the  details  of  such  Bill,  or  effect  any  other  change  in 
the  proposed  Constitution,  and  resolve  the  Single 
Chamber  into  two.  His  Excellency  further  desires  it 
to  be  noticed  that  any  Bill,  such  as  the  above,  involv- 
ing the  principle  of  a  Single  Chamber,  without  a 
proportion  of  one-third  Nominee  to  two-thirds  Elective 
Members,  will  require  an  Imperial  Act  to  enable  the 
Royal  Assent  to  be  given  to  it ;  nevertheless  His 
Excellency  hopes  the  Legislature  may  meet  for 
business  on  the  9th  of  next  October,  and  in  the  course 
of  six  weeks  after  that  date  may  determine  on  the 
form  of  Constitution  best  suited  to  the  country.  If, 
therefore,  the  Bill  to  be  proposed  by  His  Excellency 
be  adopted  before  the  end  of  next  November,  it  might 
be  ratified  by  Imperial  Legislature,  and  returned  to 
the  country  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  session  of  the 
English  Parliament — By  His  Excellency's  command, 
B.  T.  FiNSiss,  Colonial  Secretary." 

This  document  is  remarkable  for  its  omission  to 
make  any  reference  to  the  Executive  Council,  although 
the  Secretay  of  State  in  his  despatch  to  the  Governor 
communicating  the  dballowance  of  the  Parliament 
Bill,  says,  "that  they  (Her  Majesty's  Government) 
leave  it  to  yourself  (Governor  Sir  R  G.  MacDonnell) 
to  consider,  with  the  advice  of  your  Executive  Council, 
whether  it  may  not  be  expedient  that  a  fresh 
coDsideration  of  the  question  should  not  be  preceded 
by  a  dissolution  of  the  elective  part  of  the  Legislative 
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Council."  This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  to  which 
I  can  personally  testify  that  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell 
was  impatient  of  advice  even  in  his  Executive  Council. 
He  never  courted  it  until  responsible  government  was 
established,  and  he  always  showed  his  dislike  to  it  by 
interrupting  tlie  Speaker  before  he  could  conclude  an 
argument.  He  talked  you  down  in  short,  and  it  was 
dangerous  to  oppose  the  policy  of  a  despotic  Governor 
in  a  Crown  colony.  The  loss  of  office  by  his  Executive 
Councillors  was  certain  to  follow  the  institution  of 
responsible  government,  and  would  have  been  equally 
certain  under  the  proposed  scheme  of  Sir  Richard 
MacDonnell,  because  the  failure  to  carry  his  measures 
in  the  Assembly,  which  would  have  been  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  number  and 
proportion  of  the  elective  to  the  Government  nominee 
members,  would  have  left  the  Government  in  a 
contemptible  position,  and  have  led  a  man  of  Sir 
Richaril's  temperament  to  attempt  a  possible  remedy 
by  brin|:;ing  about  a  change  in  the  members  of  his 
Executive  Council.  The  Parliament  Bill  of  1853 
recognised  the  altered  tenure  of  office  of  men  who 
could  retain  their  jtosition  only  by  leading  the 
majority  of  the  elected  members  in  the  Lower  House, 
and  provided  what  at  that  time  the  Council  deemed  a 
just  and  adequate  compensation.  Under  the  altered 
circumstances,  occasioned  by  the  disallowance  of  that 
Bill,  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell  in  his  proposed  new 
Constitution     possibly     thought    to     conciliate     the 
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Opposition,  who  had  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
Pailiament  Bill  through  their  inetnorial  to  the 
Imperial  authorities  by  leaving  out  the  question  of 
eoini>ensation  together  with  responsible  government. 
Began!  for  their  own  interests  rather  than  for  the 
wishes  of  the  whole  coinmunity  was  put  forward  in 
an  article  from  Adelaide,  dated  November  20th,  1855, 
and  published  in  London  in  the  Anatrallnn  and 
Nev  Zeaiaiui  Gazette,  as  the  moving  principle  which 
regulated  the  advice  and  action  of  the  Executive 
Council  during  the  discussions  in  the  old  Legislative 
Council  when  the  new  Constitution  resulting  in  the 
Parliament  Bill  wa,s  under  consideration ;  and  Sir 
Richard  MacDonnell  may  have  feared  that  the  liberal 
tendencies  of  some  of  his  own  Executive  Councillora, 
in  any  fresh  consideration  of  the  subject  under  the 
influence  of  such  motives,  would  induce  them  to 
favor  the  democratic  party  in  the  colony.  History 
w  concerned  with  motives  no  less  than  with 
actions  of  public  men,  since  actions  are  regulated 
by  motives.  But  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  aa 
accurate  judgment  of  motives  is  enhanced  when 
we  come  to  view  them  in  connection  with  the  political 
situation.  Sir  Richard  MacDoimell  waa  eminently 
reticent  as  to  his  intentions  until  the  promulgation 
of  his  scheme  for  a  reform  in  the  Constitution  published 
by  him  in  the  Goveniinent  Gazette  of  August  17th,  * 
1855,  although  he  sought  in  the  strongest  expressions, 
in  every  conversation  with  ine  on  such  public  matters, 
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to  discountenance  the  principle  of  self-government  ea 
applicable  to  South  Australia  in  its  then  present 
condition. 

After  the  proclamation  dissolving  the  then  existing 
Legislative  Council  he  prepared  and  directed  the 
publication  of  the  form  of  Constitution  proposed  by 
him,  and  finding  that  his  project  was  not  likely  to 
find  favor  with  the  public  and  was  misrepresented,  as 
he  said,  by  the  press,  he  intimated  to  me  by  letter 
marked  private  and  dated  Augast  20th,  that  he 
had  resolved  the  previous  evening  to  publish  a 
memorandum  explanatory  of  the  items  of  the  sketch 
without  further  reference  to  the  Executive  Council, 
as  it  appeared  to  him  very  prejudicial  to  allow  the 
comments  of  the  Press  to  go  forth  that  morning 
without  the  counterbalancing  weight  of  his  own 
explanations.  But  he  added  that  he  should  nevertheless 
wish  for  the  opinions  of  the  Council  on  that  memo., 
and  thought  it  better  to  allow  that  day  (the  20th) 
to  go  over  first.  In  the  meantime  he  wished  to 
see  me  at  Government  House.  As  in  conversation 
with  Sir  Richard,  the  Colonial  Secretary  failed  to 
be  able  to  express  his  own  views  to  him  as  clearly  as 
■  he  wished  he  wrote  to  him  the  following  letter  ■. — 

"AngnitalHt,  1SS5. 
"  My  dear  Sir  Eiohard— As  wo  are  shortly  to  meei  in  EiaontiTO 
Oonncil  on  tbe  snbjeat  o(  your  memorandum  gipInniitoFy  of  yonr 
r«Moiu  for  OTginK  tha  odb  Chsmbej  a>  the  basis  of  a  new  ConstitatioDal 
Bill,  I  feel  it  bat  fair  and  straightforward  now  to  etato  what  I  bavo 
felt  ever  iinoa,  that  entertaining  as  I  do,  and  did  then,  strong  opinions 
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upon  the  impoMibUity  of  ooirjing  iu  any  LegidatiTe  Conndl, 
ootivoned  in  this  oolony,  aoah  a  Conilitation,  I  fe&r  I  did  not  ni 
TiewB  with  anfficient  firmasRB.  To  the  extent,  therefore,  to 
sn;  opiaions  and  Gimness  of  mine  in  inlunt«iijiig  them  iroiitd  hin 
infinenced  jod  in  yonr  ooaree.  I  f  eal  that  yon  have  not  iad  thkt  Hand 
aaBistaiica  from  me  which  might  hare  prodaoed  a  different  prognam 
from  that  pnt  forth.  It  is  m;  doty  to  yon,  to  the  colonisti,  utd  lo 
myBolf  to  tender  yon  my  opinian  npon  that  form  of  Constitntioti  wiici 
1  believe  «rill  be  moat  generally  acaaptable,  and,  therefore,  which  •'ow 
can  be  carried  in  the  Legislatire  ConnciL  With  each  etrong-  cODTictkoi 
aa  I  have  npon  the  point  not  resnltjng  altogether  from  mj  reMorait 
powers  aa  to  the  theory  of  the  boBt  Conetitation  for  Anetnlw,  btf 
founded  largely  npon  my  impreasions  of  the  tamper  of  the  peoplt  "i 
the  Btren^b  of  patties,  it  is  my  duty  to  nrge  them  in  this  nuii  riti 
more  force  than  I  can  do  verbally,  ae  my  poaitiou  of  aaef alnaai  vil  1* 
moat  enlarged  if  in  the  Legialative  Connci!  1  oan  nrga  views  wbichin 
the  resnlt  of  delibente  conviction. — B.  T.  Finnibs." 

I  should  now  mention  that  the  members  constituting 
the  Executive  Council  met  one  evening,  by  invitation 
in  Government  House,  before  the  Governor  published 
his  abstract  of  a  Constitution  to  consist  of  one  Chamber, 
when  the  subject  of  a  new  Constitution  was  brougbt 
forward   in   conversation;      Abstract   principles  wew 
diacu&sed,  the  Governor  leading  the  conversation.  This 
theory  involved  a  single  Chamber  to  be  elected  by  »     I 
double  constituency  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  proportion  oE  the     I 
members  were  to  be  returnable  by  a  highly  qualified     j 
sufTr^e  to  represent  property  and  conservatism  instew     ] 
of  a  separate  Upper  House.     There  was  no  serioo-' 
discussion,  but  it  amounted  to  a  process  of  sounitog 
the  members  in  view  of  the  feasibility  of  proposi^ 
&  single  Chamber,  and  it  seems  to  have  deteni»i'^^ 
him  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  public  by  fortb-*** 
publishing  his  theory.     The  Executive  Council    "^^ 
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then  appealed  to  officially  to  confirm  the  Governor's 
leaolve  ;  and  I  am  prepared  to  assert  that  the  views 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  those  of  Mr,  HaasoD 
vere  not  in  favor  of  the  scheme.     I  am  unable  to 
recollect  the  view  taken  by  the  other  member  of  the 
Government,  but  I  believe  he  concurred  in  supporting 
the  Colonial  Secretary's  advice  and  that  of  Mr.  Hanson. 
I  have  no  copy  of  the  memorandum  which  Sir  Richard 
W  written  for  publication  in  explanation  of  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  misrepresentations  with  which  hia 
published  sketch  of  the  Constitution  had  been  assailed, 
*iid  upon  which  he  was  about  to  ask  for  the  opinions 
of  bis  Executive  Councillors,  but  I  have  an  official 
'^py  before  me  of  the  written  reply  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary  alluded  to  above.     It  runs  in  these  words, 
*iz. :  —  "As    repecte    the     first    paragraph    of     His 
^cellency's  minute,  I  may  remark  that  the  opponents 
Of  responsible  government  in   the  Legislative  Council 
"Vhilst-    the    Parliament    Bill    of     1853    was    under 
di3cus.sion   urged    those  arguments  with   full  weight 
and     deprecated     the    introduction    of     what     they 
tenned   party  government  as  having  a  tendency  to 
encouri^e  a  mercenary  class  of  political  specuhtora 
who  in  the  pursuit  of  power  would  regard  the  emolu- 
ments of  office  rather  than  the  interest  of  the  public. 
That  there  would  be  such  a  clas  s  no  one  can  doubt,  but 
that  they  would  be  in  such  a  majority  as  to  be  able  to 
rise  to  power  I  think  impossible,  until  the  Legislative 
-Assembly  becomes  what  we  have  no  reason  to  assume 
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that  it  will  be — corrupt  and  embecile.  And  as  regards 
the  alleged  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  men  of 
admin istrative  ability  to  contend  for  the  prizes  of 
power,  I  think  the  difficulty  is  more  imaginary  than 
real.  Whenever  the  possession  of  office  carries  with 
it  the  posse.ssion  of  power,  influence,  and  the  confidence 
of  a  majority  in  the  Legislature — which  is  implied 
under  complete  Responsible  Government,  as  now 
understood  by  the  community  in  South  Australia — 
there  will  be  found  many  men  fit  to  contend  for  the 
prizes  which  must  then  be  the  test,  as  they  would 
really  be  the  result  of  ability  and  devotion  to  the 
public  service.  With  sucli  incentives  to  honorable 
ambition,  the  character  of  the  Legislature  would  rise ; 
seats  would  be  sought  for  by  the  most  able,  the  moat 
wealthy,  the  most  influential,  and  the  most  educated  ; 
and  whilst  it  would  call  forth  such  men  in  South  Aus- 
tralia into  action,  and  induce  them  to  take  part  in  public 
afiairs,  it  would  tend  to  encoun^  the  advent  amongst 
us  of  superior  men  from  the  mother  country.  I  can- 
not imagine  a  system  which  would  be  more  pregnant 
with  certain  advantage,  and  which  carries  with  it  a 
more  decided  balance  of  good  over  evil.  Self-govera- 
ment  will  then  have  the  fairest  field  for  development, 
and  political  science  the  highest  aims  and  the  most 
rapid  growth  which  has  yet  been  attained  in  the  British 
colonies.  I  can  only  add  to  these  arguments  that  aa 
Responsible  Government  is  admitted  to  be  a  system  to 
which  we  must  shortly  advance,  I  think  it  should  be 
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our  object  to  settle  all  fiindainental  constitutional 
points  at  once,  as  far  Bn  they  are  before  us,  anil  not 
leave  the  future  an  inducement  and  an  obligation  to 
proceed  in  the  work  of  changes  which  may  be  urged 
on  under  circumstances  of  far  move  political  excite- 
ment than  prevails  at  present.  The  next  point  to  be 
considered  is  the  single  Chamber.  I  think  that  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  two  Chambers  are  irresistible 
when  the  assurance  has  been  given  that  the  control  of 
the  land  revenues  will  be  obtained  thereby,  without 
reference  to  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  because  an 
appeal  to  Parliament  may  be  remote  and  uncertain  in 
its  issue.  I  am  of  opinion,  moreover,  that  in  adopting 
two  Chambers  the  Government  would  have  the  certain 
support  of  a  large  majority  of  the  elected  members, 
whilst  in  the  attempt  to  gain  a  single  Chamber  it  must 
throw  Government  influence  into  the  scale  with  the 
minority,  and  perhaps  meet  with  defeat.  Public 
feeling  has  become  familiar  with  the  idea  of  two 
Chambers — provided  they  are  both  constructed  on  the 
elective  principle.  And  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
national  impulses  are  sometimes  wrong,  and  that  local 
influences  sometimes  assume  the  shape  of  general 
impulses,  and  thus  acquire  an  injurious  ascendnncy  in 
a  single  Chamber.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  for  tl^e 
public  good  that  there  should  be  a  necessity  for  sub- 
jecting important  measures  to  the  onleal  of  being 
deliberated  on  through  flifferent  political  mediums; 
organic  changes,  in  the  Constitution  especially,  will  be 
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more  cautiously  determioed  after  this  double  db- 
cu!»ioD  which  would  ensue  in  the  tn'o  Chambers.  The 
evil  which  has  recently  resulted  to  the  colony,  as 
instanced  in  the  necessity  for  the  reconsideration  of 
the  Parliament  Bill  of  1853,  might  have  been  obviated 
if  the  subject  had  been  considered  during  that  session 
in  a  new  point  of  vie*,  such  as  would  have  been 
afforded  by  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  into  a  second 
Chamber.  There  are  other  objections  to  a  single 
Chamber  which  I  shall  not  now  urge,  but  advert  to 
the  arguments  in  its  favor  deduced  from  the  supposed 
simplicity  of  its  working.  No  doubt  it  would  work 
with  simplicity  and  dispatch  whilst  no  cause  of  discord 
existed,  and  more  immediate  effect  would  be  given  to 
the  united  will  of  both  powers  in  the  Legislature. 
But  a  system  which  depended  for  its  harmonous 
working,  not  upon  the  deliberate  acts  of  men  within 
diflerent  spheres  of  power,  restrained  and  admitted  by 
palpable  constitutional  checks,  but  upon  the  tempera- 
ment and  wisdom  of  one  individual,  would  have 
within  itself  the  elements  of  discord.  On  these  and 
other  grounds  I  request  permission  to  record  my 
opinion  in  Executive  Council  upon  the  momentous 
question  now  before  the  Governor  and  the  public ;  and 
in  doing  so  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  simple  enuncia- 
tion of  that  course  which  I  believe  will  alone  carry 
with  it  such  a  majority  of  the  elective  members  as 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  colony.  The  measure  to  be 
submitted  then  should  consist  of  two  Houses,  both 
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elective ;  the  Government  to  be  carried  on  by  paid 
ofBcers,  who  shall  be  required  to  obtain  their  seats  by 
election.  Such  officers  to  be  removable  when  the 
measures  they  proposed  or  defeuded  were  not  sup- 
ported by  a  working  majority  of  the  members.  No 
Government  measure  to  be  introduced  but  in  accord- 
ance with  theit  advice.  They  should  constitute  the 
majority  in  number  of  the  Executive  Council  or 
Cabinet,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  have  a  controlling  voice 
in  the  decision  of  the  measures  to  be  introduced  into 
the  Legislature,  and  to  give  effect  to  the  measures  of 
the  Legislature  in  their  executive  capacity.  No 
appointment  to  any  public  office  should  be  made 
without  their  advice  and  concurrence,  nor  any  expendi- 
ture incurred  without  their  sanction.  The  suffrage 
should  be  extended  to  the  limit  fixed  in  the  Parlia- 
ment Bill  of  1853.  The  whole  system,  in  short,  should 
be  similar  to  that  in  the  Parliament  Bill,  with  the 
exceptions  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  further  ex- 
ception of  those  clauses  in  the  Parliament  Bill 
which  limit  the  prerogative  of  the  Crawn  in  res|)ect 
of  the  veto  upon  all  Legislative  Acts."  This 
long  memorandum  was  submitted  to  Sir  Richard 
MacDonnell  with  the  Colonial  Secretary's  letter  of 
August  21st,  above  quoted,  and  he  received  the 
next  day  the  following  note  from  His  Excellency, 
which  dropped  the  curtain  on  the  constitution  of 
one  Chamber : — 
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"  GoTemmeiit  Hoobb,  AngUBt  22,  185Sl 
"  My  dear  Sir— I  have  to  acknowledgo  the  receipt  of  yonr  note  of 
yBstacdaj,  from  which  I  gather  that  eoncnrrinft  in  the  '  prognunmo  '  id 
a  now  Oongtitntion  put  forth  bj  ma,  jon  neTertheleBS  hsld  at  the  time 
a  Btrong  opiaion  of  the  impoaeibilit;  of  oanTinif  out  Boch  CoQstitatiOD. 
It  would  have  been,  perhaps,  more  naefnl,  nuder  the  aicoDmstanoea,  to 
have  eipreaaed  that  opinion  then  rather  than  now.  Fortonateljit  does 
not  make  arty  material  difference,  for  I  have  already  aononnced  that  if 
the  oanntry  hold  aa  opposite  opjoion  to  my  own  aa  to  the  fitness  of  thia 
colony  for  Eeaponaiblc  Government,  iu  the  widest  aenae.  1  have  no 
miasion  to  ^ress  m;  opinion.  My  intention  ia  alao  annonnoed  of  laying 
before  the  Legislatare  in  that  case  a  Constitution,  aa  similar  as  the 
different  circumstaiioea  of  the  two  colonies  will  permit,  to  the  Consti- 
tntion  of  Tasmania,  transmitted  to  me  by  Lord  John  Knsaell.  Having 
done  that.  I  ahall  leave  the  new  L^alatnie  to  decide  whether  they 
will  have  the  Bill  as  proposed  or  not,  and  if  not,  with  what  alterations? 
I  shall  then  transmit  the  resalt  of  their  deliberatione  to  Her  Majesty's 
Govemment,  who  will,  I  dare  say.  know  how  to  deal  with  it.  It  ia  not 
my  intention  to  intorfare  fnrthsr  with  the  sipresBion  of  the  wiahea  of 
the  ooantry.  to  which,  ao  far  as  may  be  prndent.  it  will  be  the  dnty 
both  of  myaelf  and  the  Eiecntive  Council  to  giire  effect. 
"  Believe  me,  ray  dear  Sir, 

"  MoBt  faithfully  yonra. 

"BiCHARD  Graves  MacDoknbli. 
"  The  Hon.  B.  T.  Fioniaa.'' 

This  clasing  letter  conveys  the  la-st  proof  that  Sir 
Richard  did  not  consider  the  country  ripe  for  Respon- 
sible Government  in  the  widest  sense.  It  ahows  also 
that  he  hail  endeavored  of  himself  to  prepare  the 
constituencies  for  such  a  form  of  government  as  he 
deemed  suitable  to  them,  without  first  consultinff  their 
representatives  assembled  as  a  Legislature.  In  thia 
course  he  entirely  mistook  the  charaeter  of  the  people 
he  had  been  called  upon  to  govern,  who,  accustomed 
to  l"ok  forward  to  a  full  measure  of  Free  Government, 
resented  the  dictatorial  method  he  had  adopted  in 
framing,  proposing, and  pressing  upon  their  acceptance, 
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with  all  the  ioSuence  which  a.a  Governor  of  a  Crown  ■ 
■Colony  he  possessed,  a  scheme  of  his  own,  not 
presented  to  the  assembled  Legislature  for  discussion, 
but  put  before  the  electors  for  their  decision  at  the 
elections  now  imminent.  There  is  a  natural  jealousy 
amongst  free  men  of  any  scheme  or  act  of  government, 
however  perfect  and  complete  it  may  be,  which  they 
have  not  themselves  had  an  opportunity  of  originating 
or  deciding.  If  Sir  Henry  Young  had  referred  the 
despatches  of  Sir  John  Paktngton  and  the  l)uke  of 
Newcastle  to  a  committee  of  the  Legislative  Council 
to  frame  a  measure  of  their  own,  or  if  Sir  Richard  had 
followed  such  a  course  in  dealing  with  the  despatch  of 
Lord  John  Russell  in  later  times,  a  Constitution  Act, 
not  very  much  differing  from  that  under  which  we 
now  live,  would  probably  have  been  the  result,  and 
political  harmony,  instead  of  this  antagonism  between 
the  Executive  Government  and  the  elected  members 
which  followed,  would  have  fused  the  governing  and 
governed  clas,se3  in  a  combination  working  togethei^ 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  As  it  happened 
suspicion  was  engendered,  and  the  Constitution  Act 
was  framed  nothwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
Sir  Richard  MocDonnell  in  the  interests  of  what 
he  deemed  conservatism,  under  the  predominance  of 
democratic  views,  carried  to  the  extreme  limits.  Sir 
Richard  MacDonnell  appears  to  have  distrusted  the 
advice  of  his  Executive  Council  throughout  his  whole 
proceedings,  and  this  distrust  was  possibly  engendered 
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by  his  knowledge  of  the  popular  views  they  had  to 
a  great  extent  committed  themselves  to  under  his 
predecessor,  and  which  he  tailed  to  take  into  account 
as  factors  which  required  his  consideration  and 
sympathy  instead  of  begetting  mistrust. 

When  I  commenced  this  chapter  I  intended  to 
extend  it  30  as  to  include  and  conclude  the  rule  of  Sir 
Richard  Graves  MacDonnell  as  the  Governor  of  a 
Crown  Colony,  which  would  have  taken  me  to  the 
end  of  October,  185G.  But  voluminous  quotations, 
which  I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  put  before  the 
public,  to  enable  them  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
policy  of  the  Governor,  have  encroached  much  upon 
my  space ;  and  wishing  also  to  avoid  confusion  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  which  might  have  arisen  if  I  had 
placed  before  him  too  many  considerations,  I  have 
decided  to  close  this  part  of  my  subject  and  reserve 
for  the  next  chapter  a  continuation  of  the  liistory  of 
responsible  government,  the  struggle  for  which  became 
manifest  when  the  writs  were  issued  for  the  election 
of  members  to  consider  a  Bill  to  construct  a  new 
Constitution.  I  have  described  the  official  contest 
between  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell  and  bLs  Executive 
Councillors,  who  had  been  parties  to  the  policy  of  Sir 
Henry  Young,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Governor  to 
impress  his  own  views  on  the  community  at  large,  the 
failure  of  which  he  himself  records  in  his  note  of 
August  22nd.  There  remains  to  relate  his  struggle 
with  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  in  hU 
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endeavors  bo  shape  thdr  action  so  as  to  preserve  to 
the  Governor  the  same  power  in  the  adminbtration 
that  he  then  possessed.  The  further  differences 
embracing,  still  later.  Sir  Richard's  impatience  of 
the  advice  of  the  first  ministry  under  responsible 
government  will  be  found  related  in  a  coming 
chapter. 


1,  Google 


OHAPTEK  VIII. 

ODTeramant  oF  Sir  Riohard  Qr&T«i  MacDoniiell  continued — Betnrnr 
to  the  writs  for  a  new  LegiBlmtive  CoaQcil— Election  of  Speaker — 
KotiCB  of  motion  by  Colonial  Secretary  to  inorwBe  the  Governor's 
galary — The  QoTemmsnt  EstimBteB  referred  to  ■  eeUct  ooDUuittea 
of  the  Connoil — The  qaeatian  of  the  Oovernor'g  aaUry  agua 
bronjht  before  the  Legislalire  Council  by  elected  members — 
(JnotatioDB  from  Goremor'a  deapatoh  to  Seoretajy  of  8t»to 
aocompanjing  the  Bill  ahowing  hia  reaentment— Conatitntion  Bill 
proceeded  with,  aod  eecond  reading  proposed  for  November  QOtb — 
Mr.  Duttoa's  and  Ur.  Kingston'a  contingent  noticea  of  motion — 
Debate  on  November  20th — Constitution  Bill  pused  on  Janaarr 
2nd,  185G— Beporta  of  the  Estimatea  Committee— Hw  Eatimat«»  ' 
paaeed  and  the  Legiaiatire  Coonci!  prorogued  on  Jane  19tli,  1356. 

a"lHE  returns  to  the  writs  for  a  fresh  election  being 
completed,  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell  summoned 
the  members  to  meet  in  Legislative  Council  on  Novem- 
ber lat,  1855.  It  was  full  time,  for  the  financial  year 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  besides  the  discussion 
certain  to  ensue  in  order  to  fraine  a  new  Constitution, 
there  were  many  important  measures  for  consideration. 
An  Act  to  regulate  the  salary  of  the  Governor  was 
pressing,  since  the  salary  of  £3,000  a  year  voted  by 
the  old  Council  was  subject  to  annual  renewal  in 
respect  of  one-third  of  the  amount ;  but  whilst  the 
Legislature  were  desirous  of  marking  their  sense  of 
the  propriety  of  adding  to  the  salary  of  the  Governor, 
in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  since  the  gold 
discoveries,  they  were  prejmred  to  grant  a  much  larger 
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annual  sum  to  secure  the  sen-ices  of  able  men  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  under  Ke.yponsibie  Govern- 
ment. And  as  the  Parliament  BUI  had  provided  for 
that  contingency,  they  had  taken  the  course  of  pa-saing 
a  temporary  Act  to  add  £1,000  a  year  to  the  £2,000,  at 
which  the  Governor's  salary  had  been  fixed  on  Sir 
Henry  Young's  first  arrival,  in  the  full  expectation 
that  the  confirmation  by  Her  Majesty  of  the  Parlia- 
ment Bill  and  Civil  List  attached,  would  render 
unnecessary  any  further  action  on  their  part  on  that 
question.  The  Civil  List  Bill  in  fixing  the  salaries  of 
the  Ministry  under  a  responsible  administration,  had 
provided  £4,000  a  year  for  the  Governor's  remunera- 
tion. The  Estimates  for  the  year  1850  had  also  to  be 
settled  before  the  end  of  December,  as  well  as  the 
authorisation  of  the  excess  expenditure  of  1S54  and 
1855.  But  the  session  of  November,  1855,  extended 
over  a  great  part  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  it  was  not 
until  June  18th,  1856,  that  a  Bill  was  passed  "  for  the 
further  appropriation  of  the  revenue  for  the  years  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  and  one  thous- 
and eight  hundred  and  fifty-five  ;  and  for  the  general 
appropriation  of  the  revenue  for  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-six."  The  causes  of  this 
delay  in  the  passing  of  the  Rstimates  for  183G  are  not 
far  to  seek.  There  were  many  discordant  elements  to 
be  reconciled  —  Crown  prerogatives,  Conservatism, 
Democracy,  and  the  wishes  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
were  to  he  consulted  and  harmonised.     Sir  Richard 
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IfacDonaell  was  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Crown,  if 
liis  administration  of  aflairs  during  the  period  in  which 
he  held  office  as  Governor  of  a  Crown  colony  be 
considered,  since  he  acted  fiilly  up  to  all  hia  powers  as 
such ;  and  in  his  struggle  with  the  Legislature  he 
probably  conceived  he  was  doing  hia  duty  in  maintain- 
ing all  the  prerogatives  belonging  to  hb  situation. 
He  was  much  in  the  position  of  the  Royal  Stuarts 
of  England,  who  regarded  England  as  being  an 
appanage  of  the  Crown,  such  M  Crown  colonies  now 
are  treated.  The  constitutional  checks  on  the  exercise 
of  the  prerogative  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  were 
gained  by  the  nation  through  the  intervention  of 
Parliament,  and  at  the  cost  of  a  civil  war  to  the 
people,  and  of  his  life  to  the  monarch.  Sir  Richard 
MacDonnell's  rule  was  a  constant  and  vigilant  struggle 
to  obstruct  the  attainment  of  self-government,  as  it 
was  understood  in  South  Australia  by  the  community, 
without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  In  this 
respect,  however,  he  had  no  warrant  in  the  policy  of 
Downing- street,  if  we  are  to  regard  the  expressed 
sentiments  of  the  various  Secretaries  of  State  for  the 
colonies  as  instructions  to  him,  and  meant  in  all 
sincerity,  as  we  have  no  right  to  doubt.  The  Governor 
of  South  Australia  had  now  to  shape  his  views  of 
government,  oot  only  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  governed,  as  he  might  choose  to  interpret  them, 
but  as  they  were  expressed  by  their  representatives 
elected  in   overwhelming    proportion   to   the   Crown 
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nominees,  whose  official  position  represented  only  tbe 
will  of  the  Governor.  Sir  Richard  found  here  an 
element  of  resistance  to  his  authority,  which  he  had 
to  consider  and  take  into  account.  It  was  no  longer  an 
Executive  Council  of  officials,  bound  to  support  his 
policy  and  execute  his  will,  with  which  he  could 
govern  according  to  his  own  impulses;  nor  a  Legis- 
lative Council  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  nominees 
selected  from  amongst  the  colonists  by  himself,  and 
whose  resolutions,  if  counter  to  his  will,  he  could 
control  by  his  casting  vote.  But  he  had  on  his  anivat 
to  reckon  with  a^  legislative  Council  of  whom 
two -thirds  of  the  members  were  elected  by  the 
people  who  considered  themselves  the  best  judges  of 
their  own  interests,  and  who  could  enforce  their  own 
decisions  whenever  they  chose  to  be  unanimous,  and 
against  which  the  power  of  the  Crown  by  the  "veto" 
was  the  only  resource  of  an  autocratic  Governor.  Sir 
Kichard  failed  to  see  this  new  element  of  opposition  to 
an  autocratic  ruler  in  its  proper  light,  and  he  acted 
towards  the  elected  members  of  hia  Legislative  Council 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  deal  with  hia  Executive 
Councillors,  claiming  their  advice  and  assistance  but 
showing  himself  their  master.  "  L'itat — c'est  mai," 
was  the  ntotto  of  his  Government,  and  he  never 
retreated  from  the  postion  whilst  he  held  the  reins  of 
power  as  tlie  Governor  of  a  Crown  Colony ;  and  when 
the  new  Constitution  was  proclaimed  on  October  24th, 
1856,  he  reluctantly  ceased  to  interfere  in  legislation 
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and  befi^n  to  regard  hb  ministers  as  men  whose 
con-ent  as  well  as  advice  was  requisite  before  lie  could 
perform  any  Act  of  Government  not  immediately 
involving  Imperial  rights. 

Sir  Richard  JMacDonnell  in  summoning  a  new 
Legislative  Council  to  frame  a  constitution  changed 
the  cuastitution  of  the  Council  as  far  as  it  depended 
on  himself  by  appointing  new  men  as  non-ofHcial 
member-s,  and  substituting  Mr.  R,  R.  Torrens's  name 
for  that  of  Mr.  Dashwood  amongst  the  official  membere. 
His  motives  can  only  he  divined,  but  it  may  be 
assumed  that  he  wished  to  bring  fresh  men  to  the 
reconsideration  of  the  Constitutional  question  whose 
views  would  not  be  influenced  by  their  former  votes. 
I  shall  give  the  Barnes  of  all  those,  whether  nominated 
or  elected,  who,  by  their  presence  and  votes,  formed 
the  Legislative  body  that  gave  us  the  Constitution 
Act  of  October  24th,  1856,  since  they  have  become 
identified  with  the  history  of  South  Australian 
freedom,  and  will  ever  be  remembei-ed  as  the  assertors 
of  Responsible  Government.  The  four  official  members 
were — •  Mr.  Boyle  Travers  Finniss,  Colonial  Secretary ; 
•Mr.  Richard  Davies  Hanson,  Advocate-General ;  *Mr, 
Robert  Richard  Torrens,  Treasurer ;  Captain  Arthur 
Freeling,  R.E.,  Surveyor-General.  The  four  non-official 
nominated  members  were—'  Mr.  James  Hurtle  Fisher, 
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Cooncil  oE  lS5a,  and  took  part  in  framing  the  Parliament  Bill  of  that 
jeaF  (diaalloned). 
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Speaker-elect  in  1855 ;  Mr,  Marshall  Macdermott ;  Mr. 
Samuel  Davenport ;  Mr.  Edward  Stirling.  The  elected 
members,  sixteen  in  number,  were — •  J.  B.  Neales 
•  Franci-s  Stacker  Dutton,  ■  William  Peacock, 'John 
Baker,  'George  Fife  Angas,  'John  Tuthill  Bagot, 
•William  Younghusband,*  George  Strickland  Kingston, 
"  William  Scott,  Anthony  Forster,  Arthur  Blyth,  John 
Briatow  Hughes,  Thomas  Reynolds,  John  Rankine, 
John  Hart,  Alfred  Watts.  These  elected  members, 
together  with  the  eight  nominated  members,  made  up 
the  number  of  twenty-four,  constituting  the  Legislative 
Council  under  the  Constitution  of  1851.  Nine  of  the 
above-named  elected  members  assisted  in  pas.'sing  the 
Parliament  Bill  of  1853,  which  was  disallowed,  and 
they  were  now  re-elected  in  1855  to  discuss  a  new 
Coastitutional  Bill.  These  nine  members,  together 
with  Mr.  Fisher  who  sat  as  an  elected  member  in  the 
discussions  of  1853  and  was  now  selected  by  the 
Crown  as  a  nominated  non-official  member,  make  up 
together  ten  men  of  the  old  Legislative  Council  who 
had  now  seats  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  1855, 
and  had,  consequently,  previous  experience  of  the 
arguments"  used  on  both  sides.  If  we  add  to  the 
number  the  three  official  members  of  the  Government, 
Captain  Freeling  not  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  in  1833,  it  will  appear  that  there 
were  in  all  thirteen  members  who  took  part  in  framing 
the  Constitutional  Bill  of  1855-C  who  had  also  assisted 
in  the  deliberations  in  1853  when  the  Parliament  Bill  of 
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Sir  Henry  Young  was  under  discussion ;  a  sufficient 
majority  to  give  effect  to  the  views  of  the  promoteis 
of  Responsible  Government  in  the  new  Constitution 
Act  which  superseded  the  Bill  of  1853.  The  first 
proceeding  of  the  Legislative  Council  which  met  on 
Novemher  1st,  1855,  to  frame  the  Constitution  we  now 
enjoy  was  to  elect  Mr.  J.  H.  Fisher  as  their  Speaker. 
Mr.  Fisher,  afterwards  better  known  as  Sir  James 
Hurtle  Fisher,  was  created  Knight  Bachelor  on 
August  12th,  1860,  in  recognition  by  Her  Majesty 
of  his  valuable  political  services.  He  arrived  in 
the  colony  in  the  Buffalo  in  1836,  holding 
the  appointment  of  Resident  Commissioner  until 
October  13th,  1838,  when  the  office  centred  in  the 
Governor.  After  a  Parliamentary  experience  of  many 
years,  Mr.  Fisher  became  a  member  of  the  Upper 
Chamber  of  the  first  Parliament  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1856,  by  election  on  March  9th,  1857,  and 
President-Elect  on  April  22nd.  On  February  2nd, 
1865,  he  retired  from  the  service  covered  with  honors 
to  enjoy  his  otium.  cv-m  dignitate,  rejoicing  in  a 
vigorous  old  age,  and  content  afterwards  to  see  his 
son-in-law,  Sir  John  Morphett,  succeed  him  in  the 
Presidency  of  the  Legislative  Council.  Of  gentlemanly 
presence  and  address,  he  illustrated  in  South  Australia 
the  type  of  the  "  fine  old  English  gentleman,"  a 
^iharaeter  which  was  always  associated  with  him  at 
banquets,  when  the  toast  of  his  name  was  greeted 
•with  musical  honors.     He  brought  to  the  colony  as  his 
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contribution  to  the  genera.!  progress,  five  »oii3  and 
three  daughters,  and  another  daughter  was  Lorn  to 
him  within  a  month  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony. 
His  five  sons,  inheriting  the  abilities  of  the  father, 
subsequently  accumulated  wealth  in  pastoral  pursuits, 
and  three  of  his  daughters  married — the  eldest  to  Sir 
John  Morphett. 

All  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  which 
met  on  November  Ist,  1885,  without  exception,  became 
known  to  fame  as  successful  politicians  and  men  of 
business.  But,  alas,  of  these  twenty-four  names  most 
of  them,  at  the  time  I  am  writing  these  lines  (January 
17th,  1885),  have  passed  to  their  long  home.  The 
survivors  are  B.  T.  Finniss  {the  writer  of  thb  memoir), 
Sir  Samuel  Davenport,  Anthony  Forster,  Sir  Arthur 
BIyth,  and  John  Rankine."  I  have  alluded  to  the 
serious  work  before  the  Council.  After  the  election 
of  Mr.  Fisher  as  their  Speaker,  the  Council  had  to 
consider  a  Bill  to  render  permanent  the  Governor's 
salary.  The  Estimates  of  1856  were  also  submitted 
to  them,  and  the  draft  of  a  Conti^titution  based  on  the 
Coastitution  Act  of  Van  Dieman's  Land.  A  lively 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  Governor  was  at  once 
organised,  not  on  any  special  objections  to  the  measures 
brought  forwai-d.  but,  as  it  seemed,  because  it  was  the 

■  Sir  .lohn  Uorphett,  one  of  the  tonnders  of  the  ooloaf  was  Speaker  of 
the  legislative  C.'QQcil  of  IS51,  which  was  diBBolved  on  August  I5th, 
1355,  bn  t  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  tnembers  of  the  Legia- 
lative  Counoil  eammuned  on  Norember  lit,  1855,  to  frame  the  new 
Conititutioii.    He  still  enjojt  ■  figoroua  old  age. 
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policy  of  the  Governor,  and  not  of  a  Government  or 
Ministry  which  they  could  control  or  displace.  The 
leaders  of  sections  of  the  Opposition,  who  were  always 
ready  to  unite  when  their  own  special  views  were 
not  imperiled,  were  Mr,  Kingston,  Mr,  John  Baker, 
Mr.  Thomas  Reynolds,  and  Mr.  Francis  Dutton. 
Although  not  one  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  summoned  to  frame  the  new  Constitution  in 
185.5,  Mr.  Morphett  appeared  prominent  in  all  political 
movements,  botli  in  the  Legislature  and  on  public  plat- 
forms previous  to  August  15th,  185.5.  He  was  elected 
to  our  first  Legislative  Council  under  our  present  Con- 
stitution, and  became  its  President  on  March  Slst, 
18C5,  succeeding  his  father-in-law,  Sir  James  Hurtle 
Fisher,  Kt,,  who  retiied  from  that  post  of  honor  on 
February  2nd,  1SG5.  Mr.  Jolin  Morphett  appears  on 
the  list  of  non-official  nominated  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  under  the  Constitution  which  existed 
from  June  15th,  1843,  until  February  21st,  1851, 
up  to  whicli  period  the  Legislative  Council  consisted 
of  three  official  and  four  non-official  membei-s,  aJl 
appointed  by  the  Crown  and  presided  over  by  the 
Governor,  who  Imd  a  ea.iting  and  deliberative  vote. 
Mr.  Morphett  again  realised  this  position  under  the 
partly-elective  Council  of  1851,  of  which  he  was 
elected  speaker  and  held  it  until  August  15th,  1855, 
the  date  of  the  dissolution  of  the  fifth  session  of  that 
Council.  On  March  1st,  1865,  he  was  re-elected  to 
the  Legislative  Council,  and  elected  its  President  on 
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ilarch  31st  of  the  same  year,  being  honoreil  by  Her 
Hajesty  with  the  title  of  Knight  Baeliclor  on  February 
16th,  1870,  and  retiring  finally  froui  public  lite  on 
February  2nd,  1373. 

The  estimates  were  easily  disposed  of.     They  were 

referred  to  a  select  committee  for  examination  and 

"^port.    Etery  department  was  to  be  made  subject  to 

*  dose  enquiry.     It  was,  perhaps,  the  opinion  of  many 

'       t'f  the   members   that   much  mismanagement  would 

oe  brought  to  light,  since  hitherto  little  was  known 

^^   the    internal    administration,  which    was    always 

^rouded  in  much  mystery.     There  were  also  able  and 

*totitioii3  men  in  the  Council,  who  looked  forward 

***     having  a  share   in  the  administration  imder  the 

^^sponsible  Government  which  they  were  resolved  to 

^^^ugurate.      Such  members    desired    to   ina-iter    the 

•^^tails  of  government  to  be  the  better  pre[mred  for  the 

^"^iture.     These  various    motive^  were    either  openly 

^^cpressed   or  made   the   subject   of    convei^sation    in 

t^livate.     The  Estimates  being  shelved  for  the  time 

^iie  salaries  were  paid  by  votes  of  credit,  and  there 

'^as  only  one  legislative  measure  passed,  the  Governor's 

Salarj-  Bill,  which  became  law  diu'ing  tlie  closing  two 

months  of  the  year,  and  this  was  not  completed  until 

December  2Gth.    It  liad  always  been  the  custom  to  fix 

the  salary  of  the  Governor  on  his  first  arrival  when 

any    increase   was   suggested,   a   proposal   for   which 

usually  emanated  from  the  Secret-aiy  of  State,  as  an 

instruction  to  the  Governor,  for  obvious  reasons ;  this 
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was  a  wise  and  politic  method  of  proceeding.  It  took 
away  all  temptation  from  a  governor  to  regulate  his 
conduct  80  as  to  render  himself  sufficiently  popular  to 
enable  him  to  obtain  an  increase  to  his  salary,  without 
remonstrance  or  objection  from  the  community  he  was 
governing ;  and  it  was  a  judicious  mode  of  obviating 
any  imputation  of  want  of  delicacy  on  the  part  of  a 
new  governor,  who,  under  the  regime  of  a  Crown 
Colony,  wBA  required  to  propose  the  increase  himself. 
He  moved  in  the  matter  under  instructions.  Sir 
Richard  MacDonnell  produced  no  instructions  to  this 
effect,  but  he  directed  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  bring 
the  subject  forward  at  an  early  date  and  a  notice  of 
motion  for  an  address  to  the  Governor  proposing  an 
increase  to  his  salary  to  £+,000  per  annum,  with 
contingent  allowances  of  £1,500,  was  prepared,  and 
appeared  on  the  notice  paper.  The  form  of  motion  was 
drafted  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  under  instructions 
as  to  the  amount  of  money  items.  The  proposal  and 
the  preamble  to  the  motion  were  made  the  subject  of 
attack  by  the  press  on  the  morning  of  the  discussion, 
and  when  put  to  the  House  the  members  declined  to 
go  into  committee  to  consider  the  question.  The 
Governor  was  so  displeased  with  the  result  that  he 
made  the  conduct  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  in  the 
House  the  subject  of  severe  censure  in  a  despatch  ta 
the  Secretary  of  State  (No.  48  of  December  Slst, 
1855),  Before  the  close  of  the  year  the  question  of 
the  Governor's  salary  was  again  brought  forward  by 
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members  of  the  Legislature,  and  an  address  voted  in 
which  the  salary  waa  fixed  at  £3,000  a  year.  The 
Governor  consulted  hia  Executive  Council  by  placing 
before  them  a  draft  of  the  message  in  reply  which  he 
proposed  to  give  to  the  Legislative  Council.  I  have 
no  copy  of  this  memorandum,  but  I  have  a  record  of 
the  advice  which  was  then  tendered  to  the  Governor  ' 
by  the  Colonial  Secretary  on  the  subject,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Governor  proposed  to  reply  to- 
the  Legislative  Council  in  terms  which  marked 
hb  dissatisfaction  with  the  address.  This  advice 
given  in  writing  was  in  the  following  words,-  and 
is  now  in  ray  posseasion : — "1.  I  do  not  concur  in 
the  terms  of  the  message,  because  it  would  place  the- 
Governor  in  a  false  position  with  regard  to  the 
L^islative  Council  upon  a  point  which  would  be- 
regarded  in  a  great  measure  as  personal  to  himself. 
It  would  lead  to  the  imputation  that  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  amount,  and  would  be  resented  by  the 
Council  as  a  rebuke  from  the  head  of  the  Government,, 
which,  whether  merited  or  not,  would  have  the  effect 
of  creating  an  opposition  arising  out  of  feeling  ;*  and 
as  feelings  influence  most  men  as  much  as  reason,  the 

*  Id  the  third  report  of  the  Eatimatea'  Cumiiiitt«e  appointed  in  1855, 
p.  3,  tho  committee  •■y — "  Withoot  eiprsBsind  »nj  oonolusive  opintoo 
apoa  the  eTjdanae  of  Captain  Donglas  rptfarding-  the  niefalneu  of  tha 
Blitnche^  the  neceaftjty  for  building  or  economy  of  keeping  h?r  your 
committee  recommend  the  iliBaUawaare  of  the  vote  u  an  eipreasioD  of 
the  fueling  of  yont  Hononble  Rome  upon  the  qneation  of  nnanthoriBad 
eipendiruni."  (See  alio  the  author's  I'emBikB  oa  the  preiinre  of  Feeling 
broaght  Co  bear  in  snpport  of  that  measare.) 
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public  interests  would  suffer  by  its  being  called  into 
existence.  2.  The  salary  fixed  by  law  for  tfie  Governor 
is  now  £2,000  a  year  pending  the  confirmation  by 
the  Crown  of  a  Bill  intended  to  make  it  £3,000 
for  the  year  1855,  which,  had  it  been  assented 
to,  would  cease  to  operate  on  December  31st  next, 
3.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  general  impression  that  the 
Parliament  Bill  would  have  been  in  operation  before 
this  (late,  by  which  the  Governor's  salary  was  perma- 
nently fixed  at  £4,000  a  year,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  late  Conncil  would  have  fixed  the  salary  of  the 
Governor  [jermanently  at  £3,000  a  year,  instead  of 
leaving  a  portion  of  it  subject  to  annual  vote.  They 
did  not  intend  to  degraiie  the  position  of  the  Governor, 
but  when  they  first  adopted  the  course  of  an  annual 
vote  for  the  increase,  it  was  imder  the  expectation  that 
the  necessity  for  increase  would  have  subsisted  only 
for  one  year,  and  that  then  the  salary  would  have 
reverted  back  to  £2,000  a  year,  as  fixed  by  Act  of  the 
Legislature.  But  seeing  on  the  expiration  of  the  first 
tenn  that  the  increased  cost  of  living  continued  to 
bear  as  heavily  as  before  upon  those  who  had  fixed 
incomeij,  they  continued  a  provision  for  one  year  more, 
which  they  supposed  would  carry  the  Governor  into 
the  period  when  his  salary  would  be  fixed  by  the 
Parliament  Bill,  and  no  further  legislation  on  that 
subject  rendered  nece.ssaiy.  4.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  Governor  should,  without  remark,  inform  the 
Council  that  in  terms  of  their  address  he  has  caused  a 
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Bill  to  be  introduced  settling  permanently  the  salary 
of  the  head  of  the  Government.  This  Act  will  be 
virtually  repealed  by  the  Parliament  Bill,  and  the 
Grovemor  will  no  doubt  receive  instructions  authorising 
bim  to  receive  the  augmented  sum  on  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  Constitution,  The  Council  have  objected 
to  fix  the  salary  of  the  Governor  at  £4,000  a  year? 
because  they  identified  that  sum  with  the  coming  into 
operation  of  a  form  of  Legislature  having  extended 
powers.  I  am  not  advising  the  Governor  to  omit  all 
reference  to  the  form  of  notice  under  which  1  intro- 
duced the  original  address,  from  any  considerations 
personal  to  myself,  but  because  I  think  it  would  be 
more  dignified  in  the  Governor  not  to  allude  to  an 
individual  in  his  Government,  or  to  circumstances  not 
Dece3.sarily  connected  with  the  subject  matter  in  the 
present  addres-s.  (Signed)  B.  T.  Finniss.  November 
28th,  1855."  But  Sir  Richard  was  not  satisfied  to 
leave  the  matter  in  this  condition.  In  a  despatch 
(No.  48)  from  Government  House,  Adelaide,  of 
December  Slst,  1855,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Downing-street,  he  encloses  the  Bill  which 
passed  its  last  stage  in  the  Legislative  Council  on 
December  2Cth,  at  the  same  time  censuring  his  Colonial 
Secretary  in  no  measured  terms,  and  complaining  of 
his  conduct  as  though  that  alone  had  caused  the 
rejection  of  any  measure  to  increase  his  salary, 
in.stead  of  being  really  but  the  ostensible  reason. 
In   the   midst  of  heavy  work   that  despatch,  a  veiy 
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lengthy  one,  was  submitted  to  my  perasal,  and  as 
I  was  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  of  copying  it  I 
quoted  only  parts  which  related  to  me  personally,  I 
had  no  fear  of  the  effects  of  those  remarks  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Secretary  of  State  from  the  view  of  the 
case  put  forward  by  Sir  Richard  himself,  and  which  I 
had  no  time  to  reply  to  as  Sir  Richard  seemed  desirous 
of  forwarding  his  despatch  at  once.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  withheld  any  reply  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  accompany  the  Governor's  despatch, 
influenced  also  by  the  consideration  that  I  knew 
Responsible  Government  had  been  affihned  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  that  I  had  sufficient  support 
there  and  throughout  the  constituencies  to  secure  my 
political  position  from  being  disturbed  or  injured  on 
such  grounds.  Sir  Richard  observed  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  lOth  paragraph  of  his  despatch  as 
follows: — "10.  I  now  enclose  the  very  extraordinary 
notice  of  motion  which  Mr.  Finniss,  without  consulting 
me,  gave  on  the  subject.  I  never  saw  it  until  in  print, 
and  then  found  that  he  had  put  the  increase  of 
my  salary  on  the  ground  that  I  was  no  longer  a 
Lieutenant  -  Governor  but  Governor  -  in  -  Chief.  The 
mere  announcement  of  such  a  reason  was  quite 
sufficient  to  insure  the  defeat  of  the  motion,  as  also  to 
throw  i-idicule  on  the  Governor,  I  therefore  took  the 
Jirat  opportunity  in  ray  power  of  seeing  Mr.  Finniss 
and  of  directing  the  terms  of  the  motion  to  be  altered  ; 
but  on  further  consideration  next  day  I  thought  that 
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course  insufficient,  and  sent  him  the  enclosed  letter 
requesting  the  motion  to  be  withdrawn  altogether, 
but  not  without  consulting  the  Executive  Council. 
11.  This  took  place  on  the  very  day  fixed  for  the 
motion,  and  T  enclose  the  resolution  of  the  Executive 
Council  in  favor  of  proceeding  with  it  on  the 
understanding  that  Mr.  Finniss  should  explain  I  had 
no  connection  with  its  wording.  During  the  debate 
he  adjnitted  the  terms  of  the  motion  to  be  his  own, 
but  argued  the  matter  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
ground  contained  in  the  notice,  which  grounds  he 
knew  I  disapproved,  and  did  not  give  the  simple 
reason  which  alone  justified  such  a  motion,  viz.,  the 
unavoidable  necessity,  through  an  act  of  the  Home 
Government,  of  discussing  the  question  at  some  period 
of  the  session,  and  the  consequent  propriety  of  taking 
the  discussion  early.  12.  The  result  was  that  the 
Legislature  declined  even  going  into  committee  on  the 
motion,  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  such  a  decision,  for 
I  consider  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  feeling 
of  the  Legislature  previously  they  must  on  that 
occasion  have  been  strongly  biased  against  a  motion 
grounded  on  such  "bizarre"  rea.soningas  that  published 
by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  circulated  for  some  days 
previous  to  the  discussion,  till  it  had  become  the  butt 
of  observation  in  private  and  of  sarcasm  by  the  press 
in  public ;  whilst  my  total  disconnection  with  and 
disapproval  of  such  reasoning  was  never  either  then 
or  fltiice  frankly  and  fully  avowed  by  Mr.  Finniss  in 
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the  straightforward  manner  which  I  conceive  /  had  a 
right  to  expect.  About  a  fortnight  subsequently  the 
elective  members  themselves  proposed  and  carried  an 
addresB  resulting  in  the  Bill  for  £3,000  permanent 
salary  transmitted  in  my  despatch  of  this  date.  .  .  .  • 
15,  After  much  consideration  I  therefore  proposed  to  ' 
my  Executive  Council  that  I  should  send  the  enclosed 
reply,"  &&•  16.  I  therefore  felt  much  embarrassed 
how  to  act,  but  thought  it  would  be  best  on  the  whole 
to  let  the  matter  drop  in  silence  and  eventually  leave 
the  colony  without  accepting  any  increase  to  my 
salary.  17.  Such  would  most  probably  have  been  my 
course  had  I  not  heard  accidently  that  a  petition  to 
the  Legislature  was  being  numerously  signed  by  the 
merchants,  &c.  I  therefore,  as  the  least  obnoxious 
course,  instructed  the  Advocate  -  General  to  lay 
on  the  Council  table  the  next  day  the  Bill  trans- 
mitted in  my  despatch.  18.  ,  .  .  Since  then 
I  have  so  much  reason  to  know  that  public 
opinion  disconnects  me  with  the  tenor  and  terms 
made  by  Mr.  Finniss,  that  I  am  unwilling  to 
recur  to  the  misconstruction  to  which  that  officer's 
inexplicable  conduct  exposed  me.  The  despatch 
from  which  I  have  just  quoted  was  forwarded 
to  me  with  a  note  from  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell, 
dated  from  Government  House,  January  IGth,  as 
follows,  viz: — 

■  IiTslevant  matter  omitted. 
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"  My  dear  Sir — Beiag  anma*  to  place  on  record  soma  eiplaDatiaa 
of  m;  candnct  and  feelings  in  reference  to  the  notice  of  motion  which 
yon  gave  early  in  the  eenaion  in  raapect  to  the  Goyernor'B  a»lary,  I 
hKTe  writteu  to  tha  Secretary  of  Ptate  on  the  anhjeot.  The  enolosed  ""aa 
drafteil  some  time  ago,  bat  was  only  handed  to  ma  for  sipaatare  this 
day,  and  at  the  moment  of  sigiiiaE  it  I  conaidered  it  only  fair  that  yoa 
■honld  be  acquainted  vith  the  opinion  I  eipreaa  of  the  course  which 
yon  then  pnraned.  I  hare,  therefore,  not  yet  signed  the  ileapatoh,  bnt 
transmit  it  For  yonr  private  pemaal,  and  reqneat  that  yco  will  retura 
BeheTe  me  to  be,  moat  trnly  yonra, 
(Signed)     "BiCRAKD  QBATBa  MicDoSNILL." 


The  next  day  the  Colonial  Secretary  (Mr.  Finniss) 
returned  the  despatch,  having  copied  the  portioas  that 
concerned  him  personally,  and  which  I  have  quoted. 
In  returning  the  despatch  the  Colonial  Secretary  sent 
the  following  note : — 

"  Jannwy  ITth,  1856. 
"  Dear  3ii  Kicbard.— I  hars  permed  the  despatch  yon  forwarded  to 
me  in  reference  to  tha  Aot  of  Counoil  fixing  the  Oovcrnor'a  Balary,  and 
DOW  retorn  it  without  remark,  other  than  to  thank  yoa  for  the  know- 
ledge of  its  contents,  which,  as  far  as  regards  me  pereonally,  may  be 
important.    I  remain,  Ao.,  ^.,  Ao,, 

(Sijrned)    "  B.  T.  F:nnibb. 
"  To  Sir  Richard  Oravea  MacDonnell." 

It  will  serve  to  make  this  question  of  the  Governor's 
salary  intelligible  if  I  give  a  copy  of  the  notice  of 
motion  given  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  Saturday,  November  3rd, 
and  was  also  presented  to  the  Governor  by  the 
Government  printer  on  the  same  day,  when  he  sent  to 
Government  House  a  printed  copy  of  the  notices  of 
motion  for  the  following  Tuesday,  in  the  following 
tenns,  viz: — "Notices  of  motion  and  orders   of  the 
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day,  Tuesday,  November  Cth,  1855.  Government 
,  business:  notice  of  motion — 1.  The  Colonial  Secretary 
to  move — '  That  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  having 
been  pleased  to  separate  this  colony  from  the  coatrol 
and  authority  of  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
*nd  to  confer  upon  the  Officer  Administering  the 
Government  the  superior  title  of  Captain-General  and 
Governor  -  in  -  Chief,  instead  of  that  of  •  Lieutenant- 
Governor  held  by  His  Excellency's  predecessor,  this 
Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  .salary  of  the  office 
should  now  be  increased  and  settled  on  a  permanent 
footing,  according  to  the  following  scale,  to  date  from 
His  Excellency's  arrival,  viz. — For  salary  of  the 
Governor-in-Chief,  £4,000  per  annum  ;  for  contingen- 
cies, a  .sum  not  to  exceed  £1,500  per  annum,  to  include 
the  salary  of  the  Private  Secretary,  Assistant  Private 
Secretary  (if  necessarj-),  Messenger,  forage  for  three 
horses,  fuel  and  light,  travelling  expenses  of  His 
Excellency  and  staff,and  office  contingencies  generally.' " 
On  November  5th  (Monday)  the  Governor  called  at 
my  office,  and  in  consequence  of  the  strictures  made 
in  public  on  the  above  notice,  he  himself,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  which  I  have  l>efore  me,  proposed  the 
following  substitute  for  my  notice  of  motion  i — The 
Colonial  Secretary  to  move — "  That  it  is  consistent  with 
Constitutional  usage  that  the  salary  of  a  Governor  of 
a  colony  should  be  settled  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Governor,  and  that  this  Council  is  of 
opinion   that  the  salary  of  the  office  should  now  be 
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increased  and  settled  on  a  permanent  footing,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  scale,  to  date  from  the  arrival  of 
the  present  Governor ;  and  that  a  Bill  should  be 
introduced  to  embody  the  provisions  hereby  suggested, 
viz.,  for  salary  of  the  Governor-in-Chief,  £4,000  per 
annum;  for  contingencies,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  £1,500, 
to  include  the  salary  of  the  Private  Secretary,  Assistant 
Private  Secretary  (if  necessary).  Messenger,  forage  for 
three  horses,  fuel  and  light,  travelling  expenses  of  His 
Excellency  and  staff,  and  office  contingencies  generally," 
But  on  the  morning  of  November  6th,  when  the 
motion  was  to  be  discussed,  the  Colonial  Secretary 
received  the  following  note  from  Sir  Kichard.  (N.B, — 
There  had  been  violent  attacks  that  morning  in  the 
daily  papers  directed  against  the  notice  of  motion 
given  by  the  Colonial  Secretary) : — 

"  To  Che  >loiiorable  B.  T.  Finuiis. 

"  GoTernniBnt  House,  November  6th,  1855. 

"My  dsar  Sir— In  reference  to  onr  conversation  yestflrdfty  on  the 
•object  of  yonr  notioe  of  motion  u  to  the  Uuvecnor's  salary,  I  have 
crince  then  considerod  the  mailer  further.  I  feel  that  tbe  reawn  given 
by  you  in  that  notice  ia  one  ho  cnlcnlated  to  throir  ridiouU  on  the 
Government  and  on  royielf  parHonflJly — and  is,  moreover,  bo  opposed  to 
all  my  own  reaaoning  on  the  subject,  that  I  knon  of  no  way  in  which 
I  can  eftectuftlly  prove  how  repugnant  to  my  reason  and  to  my  feelings 
ifl  the  position  in  which  y -u  havo  placed  me  by  such  notice,  than  by 
requt^sting  it  to  be  withdrawn.  I  inflnitely  prefer  either  living  on 
£2,000  per  annum,  orle.ving  the  colony,  whioh,  I  presume,  wonid  then 
be  the  only  alternative,  to  having  my  name  associated  with  a  molioii 
against  which  might  hare  been  urged,  and  have  been  urged,  the  most 
oonclnsive  argnments.  In  fact,  I  heartily  agree  in  everythiug  stated 
by  the  Press  this  moruiag  on  the  sabject.  The  sabject  is  one  of  so 
maoh  importance,  and  so  maoh  affects,  nut  merely  my  personal  character 
and  interests,  but  in  some  measare,  perhaps,  that  ofmysncoeBsorB,that 
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I  am  nniTilling  to  give  yon  u>7  poiitive  iiutractioDi  till  jron  sbftU  bare 
coiunlted  the  other  members  of  tbe  Executire  ConnciL  I  therefora 
reqnest  ttuit  yoa  will  loae  no  time  in  kiHmbliog  tham  together^ 
oiling  in  &Im>  the  Treaanrcr,  and  haTJng  read  this  uote  reqaeet  thsrn 
to  daciile  on  the  coona  whicb  tfaer  lecommeod  Bhoald  be  tallowed. 
For  mjtelf  I  fee!  m>  confident  that  STery  one  must  rrgard  me  u 
Tiitnall;  the  anthor  uC  a  notice  which  I  noTei  uw  till  in  print,  and 
against  which  I  then  proteatn),  that  I  beliere  no  conne  can  so  effecta- 
allj  clear  me  of  all  participation  in  a  proceeding  eo  oppoaed  to  mj 
personal  wishes,  as  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  motion,  and  tbe 
Babstitntion  of  nothing  else  for  it-  At  the  same  time  jon  will  admit, 
1  have  no  donbt,  that  I  am  entitled  to  a  fnU  and  distinct  statement  by 
yon  in  the  Council  this  daj,  and  nnder  any  circnnuiancee.  that  tbe 
Teaeoniug  giTen  in  your  notice  of  motion  is  entirely  a  aaggestiun  of 
yonr  own,  oppoeed  to  my  opinion,  and  agunst  whieh  I  forthinth 
protested.    BeUera  me  to  be,  my  defir  Sir.  very  tmly  yonra, 

(Signed)    "Bichakd  Om«TBa  HAcDoNtfu.!." 

I  have  it&licised  a  few  words  in  this  note — "  CaUiiig 
in  also  ttie  Treasurer"  as  Mr.  Torrens  was  not  then 
9wom  in  aa  a  member  of  Executive  Council ;  also  the 
words,  "  which  1  never  saw  till  in  print,  and  against 
which  I  then  protested"  rendered  more  strongly  in  the 
concluding  paragraph,  "  against  which  I  forthwith 
protested."  Tlie  fact  being  that  the  Governor  was 
furniiihed  with  a  printed  copy  of  the  notice  paper  on 
Saturday,  November  3rd,  as  attested  by  Mr.  Cox,  the 
Government  Printer,  and  the  notice  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  Saturday,  which  the  Governor  always  read. 
No  objection  or  protest  was  made  until  the  5th,  when 
the  Governor  prepared  an  amendment  of  Mr.  Finniss's 
notice.  In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Sir  Richard  - 
UacDonnell,  Mr.  Finniss  laid  his  note  before  the  other 
members  of  the  Executive  Council — Mr.  Hanson  and 
Captain    Freeling — and  called    in  R.  R.  Torrens,  as 
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directed.  The  result  was  the  following  rasolution  : — 
"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  would  be 
expedient  for  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  make  the 
motion  of  which  he  has  given  notice  in  its  present 
form,  stating  only  that  it  was  not  seen  by  or  com- 
municated to  the  Governor  before  it  was  given,  and 
that  consequently  he  (the  Colonial  Secretary)  is  alone 
responsible  for  its  form.  Moved  by  H.  D.  Hanson ; 
seconded  by  A,  Freeling.  Approved  to  be  an  instruc- 
tion to  Colonial  Secretary.  (Signed)  R.  G.  M.,  Nov. 
6th,  1855."  These  remarks  will  serve  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  quotations  from  the  despatcli  (No,  48) 
of  December  31st,  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  only 
copied  as  far  as  it  respected  liis  own  actions  in  the 
matter  of  the  Governor's  Salary  Bill.  I  omit  also 
much  that  passed  in  his  conversations  with  the 
Governor  when  he  was  directed  to  prepare  a  notice  of 
motion  resi>ecting  his  salary,  as  being  too  personal  to 
be  useful.  The  correspondence  shows  that  Sir  Richard 
MacDonnell  was  wounded  and  resentful  at  the  issue 
of  his  appeal  to  the  Legislative  Council  for  an 
increase  of  .salary,  and  that  he  attributed  his  want 
of  success  to  Mr.  Finniss's  action.  The  Colonial 
Secretary  but  carried  out  His  Excellency's  policy 
afler  expressing  his  own  views  on  this  particular 
subject  and  making  efforts  to  obtain  positive  instruc- 
tions, both  a^  to  the  form  and  substance  of  the  notice 
of  motion  to  be  given.  He  could  only  argue  the 
question  in  the  Legislature  according  to  his  own  lights. 
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and  he  knew  in  the  temper  of  the  House  that  no 
form  of  notice  to  increase  the  Qovemor'a  salaxy  to  the 
«Ktent  required  and  suggested  by  himself  would  pass 
the  Council.  I  must  mention  that  the  Governor  by 
his  own  acts  was  at  this  time  unpopular ;  but  there 
was  a  court  party,  if  I  may  use  a  phrase  having  great 
significance  in  English  history,  who  were  ready  to 
assist  him  in  his  views,  whatever  they  might  be,  who 
endeavored  to  sow  dissensions  between  the  Governor 
and  the  Legislature,  between  the  Governor  and  his 
constitutional  advisers,  and  between  those  advisers 
themselves.  Differing  from  the  policy  of  the  press 
generally  in  the  colony  on  these  questions,  persona 
writing,  as  they  believed,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Governor  penned  such  effusions  as  the  following,  not 
in  the  local  papers  but  in  publications  circulated  in 
London  such  sis  the  Auatiiilian  and  New  Zeoiand 
Gazette.  In  March,  1856,  an  article  of  this  nature 
reached  the  colony :  — "  South  Australia.  From  a 
eon-espondent.  Adelaide,  November  28th,  1855.  Since 
the  dispatch  of  our  last  advices  the  most  engrossing 
topic  has  naturally  been  the  long-looked -for  meeting 
of  Council  with  the  consetpent  disclosure  of  the 
hitherto  carefully  concealed  plans  and  policy  of  Sir 
Richard  MacDonnell ;  for  after  the  reception  of  bis 
'feeler'  in  September  last  he  wisely  declined  the 
repeated  request  of  the  newspapers  that  he  would 
promulgate  the  intentions  of  his  inmost  soul ;  and 
accordingly,  nothing  was  divulged  until  November  1st. 
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The  necessarily  great  delay  on  the  return  of  the  writ 
for  Flinders,  which  at  last  reported  Mr.  Alfred  Watts 
as  the  representative  of  that  district,  prevented 
publicity  being  given  to  the  selection  of  nominee* 
until  a  few  days  before  they  were  required  to  assemble. 
Mr.  Finniss  and  Mr.  Hanson  took  their  seats  .... 
as  the  tjovemment  organs ;  Mr.  Torrens  was  again 
nominated,  but  as  Colonial  Treasurer  instead  of 
Registrar- General ;  Captain  Freeling,  R,E.,  Surveyor- 
General,  was  appointed  in  the  place  of  (many  say  in 
preference  to)  Mr.  Dashwood,  Collector  of  Customs. 
Of  the  two  first  gentlemen  it  is  fortunately  necessary 
that  we  should  say  'but  little,  as  they  are  only  too 
well  known  by  all  who  take  any  deep  interest  in  this 
colony.  Let  it  suffice  them  to  state  that  whatever 
their  real  opinions  and  feelings  may  be,  regard  for 
what  they  believe  their  interests,  as  throwing  them 
with  full  force  into  the  ultra-popular  side  without 
allowing  them  to  take  sufficient  precautions  against 
being  thrown  over.  They  appear  not  to  have  awakened 
from  their  pleasing  dream  of  last  June,  that  the  Burra 
Burnt  steamer  had  gone  down*  and  that  they  were 
the  highest  in  tlie  land  ;  it  would  seem  that  there  was 
no  higher  authority  here  to  whom  they  owed  implicit 
obedience,  whilst  they  received  the  meed  of  such 
service  ;  that  their  interests  alone  were  to  be  provided 
for,  their  popularity  and  ultimate  success  made  certain^ 
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The  Tasm'ania  Ursa  Muijor  of  1855*  has  caused  them 
to  forget  that  colony's  Ursa  Minor  of  1852f.  Strong 
an  are  the  ties  which  bind  them  in  the  contest  which 
mn.>jt  take  place,  on  one  side  at  any  rate,  with  one 
whom  they  are  resolved  on  making  their  common 
opponent  none  will  be  easier  broken  when  it  appears 
to  either  that  the  downfall  of  the  other  would  promote 
himself ;  and  though  their  reward  cannot  at  present  be 
exactly  predicted  or  its  time  fixed,  it  must  be  looked 
forward  to  as  a .  matter  of  certainty  when  the 
inflexibility  of  character  of  their  opponent  is  taken 
into  consideration  along  with  the  other  numerous 
reasons  wliich  justify  our  present  anticipation.  Of 
Mr.  R.  R.  Torrens  we  have  only  to  report  that  he  has 
announced  amongst  his  friends  his  intention  to  revisit 
England.  Brilliant  as  a  rocket  but  harmless  as  a 
squib,  we  can  recall  to  mind  no  single  instance  of  his 
damaging  in  Council  the  cause  of  his  opponents,  or 
influencing  one  vote  in  favor  of  his  own.  Captain 
Freeling  combines  the  Colonial  Secretary's  clearness  for 
practical  working  with  the  Treasurer's  independence 
of  thought,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  acquire  the 
Advocate-General's  fluency  and  rhetoric — but  nothing 
more  from  that  quarter — added  to  which  he  is  a 
gentleman,  and  as  such  will  deal  with  all  members 
and  questions.  Had  he  the  experience  of  his  colleagues 
far  more  might  be  expected  from  him  than  can  now 
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with  justice  be  looked  for.  Still  raueli  good  is  counted 
on  from  him  through  a  well-grounded  report  that  the 
Governor  courts  his  private  advice.  The  non-official 
nominees  are— Mes.sr3.  Samuel  Davenport,  Edward 
Stirling,  Marshall  MacDermott,  and  James  Hurtle 
Fisher.  The  first  is  a  useful  member  of  the  Port 
Bailway  Board,  South  Australian  Company,  South 
Australian  Bank  Directors,  &c.,  and  will,  no  doubt,  if 
his  health  permit,  prove  a  constant  and  zealous  ally 
to  his  party.  Few  men  are  older  colonists  than  Mr, 
Edward  Stirling,  in  whom  the  squatting  interest  will 
find  a  friend  and  the  Government  an  unprejudiced 
councillor.  Mr.  MacDermott  was  originally  an  officer 
in  the  army,  then  banker  at  Perth,  Swan  River ;  next 
manager  of  the  Australian  Bank  at  Adelaide,  until 
deposed  by  a  gentleman  who  became,  however,  his 
son-in-law,  now  in  partnership  with  another  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Francis  Dutton,  M.L.C.  Mr.  MacDermott  Is  one 
of  the  numerous  Adelaide  merchants  with  far  more 
npare  time  than  his  friends  could  wish  for  him ;  of 
his  talents  we  can  only  say  that,  no  doubt,  they  will 
gradually  appear.  Of  Mr.  James  Hurtle  Fisher's 
legislative  abilities  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  write 
to  thoBe  who  are  so  well-acquainted  with  them.  An 
extraordinary  occurrence  took  place  in  Council  on 
November  Gth.  The  Colonial  Secretary  brought 
forward  a  motion,  the  wording  of  which  he  claimed  a^ 
entirely  his  own  proil notion,  for  the  consideration 
of  a  Bill  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  Governor 
C,oo-;1l' 
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from  £2,000  to  £4,000  per  annum,  witli  £1,500  for 
allowance-j,  on  account  of  the  title  being  changed 
from  Lieutenant  -  Governor  to  Governor  -  in  -  Chief. 
Such  a  reason  was.  of  course,  rejected  as  insufficient; 
and  the  Council,  urged  on  by  Mr.  Baker,  who 
of  course  led  the  Opposition,  declined  going  into 
committee  on  the  subject.  Had  Mr,  Finniss  endeavored 
to  bring  about  such  an  end,  he  could  not  have  taken 
different  steps,  and  if  report  says  true,  this  was  a  base, 
premeditated,  but  well  concocted  scheme  for  teaching 
the  Governor  the  policy  of  conciliating  bis  Colonial 
Secretary,  It  would  appear  that  on  more  than  one 
occa.sion  His  Excellency  has  deemed  the  advice  of 
others  preferable  to  Mr.  FinnLss's,  on  which  the  latter 
has  thought  proper  to  retaliate  in  this  way,  believing 
Sir  Richard  MacDonnell  had  so  much  delicacy  as  to 
feel  unable  to  avenge  himself  for  his  loss  of  salary 
through  Mr.  Finnisa's  treacherous  conduct.  Mr,  R.  B, 
Torrena,  Colonial  Ti-easurer,  has  been  appointed  to  a 
seat  in  the  Executive  Council,  and  may  very  possibly 
soon  be  senior  member." 

It  so  happened  that  Mr.  R  B.  Torrens  was  sworn  in 
as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  on  Kovember 
10th,  ]S.">.>,  the  very  day  before  the  date  of  the  article 
I  have  quoted  from  the  Australian  and  Nev:  Zealand 
Ga~ette.  which  was  circulated  in  South  AustiTilia  in 
March,  1856.  In  order  perhaps  to  set  at  rest  intri^ies 
of  this  kind  relative  to  the  influence  which  Mr.  ToiTens 
was  supposed  to  have  in  the  counsels  of  the  Governor, 
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which  were  freely  circulated  to  do  injury  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  whose  influence  was  u8.Humed  to  be 
waning  since  he  had  failed  to  secure  an  increase  to  the 
Governor's  salary  in  November,  1855,  and  was  known 
to  entertain  more  liberal  views  in  politics  on  the 
Constitution  question  than  suited  the  programme  of  a 
Governor  of  a  Crown  colony  not  yet  trained  to  see 
anything  but  danger  to  the  State  in  Democratic 
tendencies,  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell  found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  a  stand.  It  was  too  evident  that  a  court 
party  wa^  making  head  in  the  political  and  social 
world,  which  although  useful  in  a  Crown  colony, 
would  be  scarcely  compatible  with  the  impartial 
position  of  a  Governor  under  Responsible  Government, 
whose  part  in  politics  must  be  neutral,  and  whose 
interference  with  the  Legislature  is  limited  to  giving 
effect  to  their  decisions,  and  speaking  to  them  in 
messages  carefully  suggested  by  the  dominant  party. 
Sir  Richard  accordingly  took  an  early  opportunity  in 
a  note  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  dated  May  Slst, 
185G,  to  express  his  views  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"My  dear  Sir — Ab  I  may  probably  be  ^ing  to  Port  Liooaln  tieit 
week,  and  might  forget  to  allnde  to  the  point  to  which  t  mesn  to  dmv 
yonr  attention  now,  I  think  it  as  well  to  be?  of  yoa  to  take  soma 
opportunity  of  adverting  here&fter  to  remarks  raade  in  the  debate  last 
night,  as  to  the  epeoial  influence  of  the  Colonial  Treasnrer  in  the 
Council,  and  hie  haring  the  '  eir  of  the  Gorirnor.'  1  believe  it  would 
puzile  people  in  every  colony  irhoae  gDvecnment  I  have  administered 
to  Bay  who  '  haa  my  ear '  in  the  sense  meant,  knowing,  as  you  mast, 
that  I  judge  always  tor  mj-self:  and  knowing  also  that  the  records  of 
the  EiecutiTe  Conncll  do  not  prore  the  Treasurer's  opinion  to  have 
more  weight,  but  on  the  contrary  somewhat  leaa  weight  than  that  of 
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yoDTKelf  luid  tha  AdTocatc-Qeneml  in  m&ttsTB  connsated  with  tbe 
geoenU  administration  of  the  QoTeramant.  it  is  deBirable.  with  a  view 
to  dafektio^  the  object  of  the  putiea  nuking  Asaertioni  of  that  kind, 
to  eOQtndiot  them  flatly.  M;  wish  has  always  been  that  the  Execntiva 
should  auert  and  maintain  its  right  to  haie  bd  opinion  of  its  own, 
and  SDpport  that  opinion,  relying  on  the  conntry's  standing  by  it 
hereafter,  if  the  oonrse  of  Oovemment  be  really  straightforwud, 
honest,  and  wise.  For  the  polio;  of  making  a  decided  stand  the 
Treaaarer  perhaps  iaa  giren  me  more  snpport  than  the  other  inembCTS 
of  the  Eiecntire.  Bnt  the  pohoy,  as  baaed  on  the  circniat  to  the  heads 
of  departments,  and  sipresaed  in  the  GoTemmsnt  memo.,  was  my 
own,  and  with  the  aid' of  the  other  members  of  the  ExecatiTe  was 
eminently  anaceesfDl.  Of  oonrse  the  Treasnrer  can  support  that 
policy  by  atgnments  which  have  most  inflaenca  witii  him  :  but  I  quite 
agree  with  everythia^  which  you  so  well  aaid  yeitcrday  in  the  Honae 
on  that  subject.  Tbe  Treasurer's  individual  arguments  are  his  own, 
though  the  policy  which  thejr  support  may  be  and  is  the  policy  of  tbe 
Gorerameut.    Believe  me,  yonis  trnly, 

'■B.G,  M*D." 

But  I  have  digresseil  "somewhat,  and  will  now  re\*ert 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council  in 
November,  185.1.  The  Estimates  making  provision 
for  the  expenditure  of  lHo6,  wei"e  shelved  during 
the  enquiry  instituted  by  the  committee,  and  other 
matters  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Government.  The 
Constitution  Bill  was  now  the  great  question  of  the 
day.  It  was  read  a  first  time  early  in  Kovember  by 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  who  had  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment Bill,  after  the  principles  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  frequent  discussion  in  the  Executive 
Council.  I  have  said  that  Sir  Jtichard  MacDonnell 
finding  his  project  of  a  single  Chamber  not  in  agree- 
ment with  pxiblic  opinion,  which  liad  been  instrxicted 
by  the  framers  of  the  Parliament  Bill  of  1853,  fell 
back  upon  the  Act  of  Van  Dieraan's  Land,  which  had 
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received  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty,  and  a  copy  of 
which  Lord  John  Russell  had  transunitted  to  the 
Governor— ^a  somewhat  significant  hint  of  the  kind  of 
measure  which  might  be  adopted  in  South  Australia. 
This  Bill  met  the  wishes  of  the  constituencies  in  one 
respect — that  of  the  establishment  of  a  Parliament  to 
consist  of  two  elective  Chambers.  In  no  other  respect 
was  it  suitable  to  South  Austi'alian  views  of  self- 
Government,  It  bad  consequently  to  undergo  a  severe 
ordeal  before  it  was  maile  acceptable  to  the  Legislative 
Council.  The  members  of  the  Government  were  well 
aware  that  it  would  never  pass  the  Legislature  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  introduced,  and  were  prepared  to 
admit  of  great  alterations  in  the  Bill,  which  had  been 
read  a  first  time.  As  soon  as  the  Colonial  Secretary 
gave  notice  that  he  shoidd  move  the  second  reading  on 
Tuesday,  November  20th.  the  notice  jjaper  was  filled 
with  proposed  amendments.  Mr,  Francis  Dutton 
tabled  a  contingent  notice  in  favor  of  tlie  vote  by 
ballot  Mr.  G.  S.  Kingston  propose<l  a  new  Bill  alto- 
gether in  the  numerous  amendments  which  he  placed 
on  the  notice  paper,  Mr.  Kingston's  notice  was  to  this 
effect — "  That  this  Council  is  of  opinion  that  in  order 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  colonists  as  expressed  at  the 
recent  general  election,  the  Bills  gmntinf;  an  amended 
Constitution  to  South  Australia  should  contain  enact- 
ment carrj'ing  out  in  detail  the  following  principles  : 
— 1.  Responsible  Government  2.  The  e-\tension  of 
the  election  franchise  to  every  male  twenty-one  years 


aaa   registered    six    monttm  m  tne  Oistnct.      ».  ibe 
Parlinment  to  consist  of  two  Chambers,  both  elective, 
the  Upper  House  to  consist  of  twelve  and  the  Lower 
House  of  thirty-six  members.      4.  The  election  to  the 
Upper  House  to  be  by  all  the  electors  of  the  colooy 
voting  in  one  district.     5,  The  election  to  the  Lower 
House  to  be  by  districts,  for  which  purpose  the  colony 
shall  be  divided  into  electoral  districts,  comprising  as 
nearly   as  practicable  equal  numbers  with   power  of 
revision  iVom  time  to  time.     C.  The  qualification  of 
votei-s  to  both  Houses  to  be  the  same.     7.  No  property 
qualification  for  members  of  either  House,       8.  The 
liower  House  to  be  elected  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
five  years.      9.  In  the  Upper  House  one  half  of  the 
members  to  retire,  and  a  fresh  election  to  take  place  in 
their  stead  at  every  dissolution  of  the  Lower  House. 
10.  All  elections  to  be  by  ballot."      A   long   debate 
ensued  on  November  20th,  when  the  Colonial  Secretair, 
who  had  charge  of  the  Constitution  Bill,  moved  the 
second  reading,  in  which  he  kept  within  the  course 
which  had  been  agreed  on  by  the  Government.     I  j^ve 
his  speech  in  full,  an  printed  in  the  daily  papers  on 
November  21st,     I  have  omitted  the  speeches  of  other 
membei-s  of    the  House    because   the   policy   of  Sir 
Richard  ilacDonnell,   exercising  the    powers  of  thfc 
Governor  of  a  Crown  Colony,  is  shadowed  forth  i  k^ 
the    statements    and     declarations    of   the    Colonics^ii 
Secretary : — 
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The  Colonial  Secretary  said — "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise, 
sir,  to  move,  pursuant  to  notice,  the  reading  of  a  Bill 
intituled  '  An  Act  to  establish  a  Parliament  in  South 
Australia,  and  to  grant  a  Civil  List  to  Her  Majesty.' 
Sir,  when  I  laid  this  Bill  before  the  House,  and  moved 
the  first  reading,  I  gave  a  short  outline  of  its  object, 
and  then  stated  that  at  a  proper  time  I  should  explain 
its  principles  ;  that  time  is  now  come,  and  it  is  more 
necessary  than  ever  that  I  should  now  go  fully  into 
the  principles  which  this  Bill  contains,  since  there  is  a 
notice  before  the  Council,  calling  upon  the  House  to 
consider  certain  propositions  which  profess  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  principles  of  the  Bill  introduced  by 
the  Government  The  appearance  of  this  notice,  then, 
renders  it  necessary  not  only  that  I  should  explain  the 
principles  of  the  present  measure,  but  also  the  differ- 
ences, if  any,  which  exist  between  this  notice  of 
amendment  and  the  Bill  itself.  Sir,  hon.  members  are 
aware  that  this  Council  has  been  summoned  expressly 
to  consider  this  important  question,  and  that  an  appeal 
has  been  made  to  the  constituencies  on  this  subject 
alone.  When  that  appeal  had  been  made,  and  the 
members  were  returned,  the  Government  considered^ 
gravely  considered — what  appeared  to  be  the  wish  of » 
the  country,  and  then,  without  absolutely  giving  up 
theirown  judgment,  prepared  a  Bill  which  they  firmly 
believed  would  respond  to  the  call  of  the  country.  A 
Bill  upon  the  same  subject  was,  as  we  know,  formerly 
passed  by  the  Council,  and  was  sent  back  by  the  Home 


Government,  mat  cm.  as  n  appearea  lo  tne  ItOtoh- 
ment,  contained  nearly  all  the  principles  requisite  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Constitution  in  South  Aus- 
tralia ;  it  seemed  repugnant  only  on  one  point,  that 
relating  to  an  Upper  House.  (No,  no.)  I  am  aware 
there  are  other  points  to  which  hon.  members  may 
allude.  There  is  the  ballot — (hear,  hear) — but  with 
that  exception — the  two  points  mentioned — the  Bill 
introduced  represented  a-t  fully  as  i>ossible  the  then 
feeling  of  the  people.  The  present  Bill,  sir,  seeks  to 
give  effect  to  the  will  of  the  country,  but  there  L'  only 
one  constitutional  way  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  the 
will  of  the  people,  that  is  by  the  votes  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Council,  and  to  that  arbitration  we  this 
day  submit  the  Bill  now  introduced.  Sir,  the  Bill 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand  contains  nine  different 
principle."?,  of  gi'eater  or  lesser  importance  —  nine 
principles  which  may  be  made  the  subject  of  nine 
distinct  dwcussioiis.  These  principles  have  all  been 
eliminate«l  and  set  forth  in  the  notice  of  motion  given 
by  the  hon.  member  for  the  BuiTa.  He  has  fixed  upon 
the  points  which  will  have  to  be  contested  in  the 
House,  and  in  going  thi'ough  the  Bill,  I  cannot, 
perhaps,  do  better  than  follow  thoae  nine  points  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  stand  on  the  notice  paper.  But 
before  I  commence  with  that  discussion,  I  will  state 
that  the  Government  desire,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
discuss  principles.  They  wish  to  avoid  the  discu-^ion 
of    mere  forms   which   are   no  eisential   part   of  the 
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measure,  and  which  may  be  disposed  of  in  committee. 
This  moile  they  believe  to  be  the  best,  so  that  if  the 
Council  will  admit  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  one 
step  will  be  gained  in  advance,  and  hon.  members  will 
have  pledged  theraselvey  to  nothing  but  the  preamble, 
which  dimply  states  that  it  is  expedient  to  substitute 
a  Parliament  in  place  of  the  present  Legislative 
Council.  Sir,  that,  I  imagine,  is  all  this  Council  will 
be  pledged  to  if  they  admit  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  but  whilst  I  make  this  declaration  I  meun  thi.s — 
that  the  Government  will  still  support,  in  their 
integrity,  the  propositions  contained  in  their  own  Bill, 
but  the  course  which  any  individual  may  take  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  why  it  should  not  now  pass  a 
second  reading.  In  committee,  it  appears  to  us,  the 
best  opportunities  will  be  afforded  for  considering 
thoise  principles  to  whicii  the  notice  of  amendment 
relates.  When  the  separate  clauses  are  discussed, 
then  i^  the  time  for  going  into  those  principles  to 
which  such  clauses  refer ;  that  course,  I  take  it, 
will  Ix'  both  convenient  and  proper.  I  need  not 
justify  the  Government  for  adopting  this  course, 
because  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  be  prepared 
with  a  Bill  of  their  own ;  it  must  be  admitted  on  all 
handii  that  it  was  an  imperative  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  do  so,  and  if  they  had  not  brought 
in  a  measure,  they  would  have  been  subject  to  the 
severest  censure  of  the  House  ;  hon.  members  would 
have  complained  that  Government  had  not  done  its 
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duty.  We  were  compelled  then,  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
to  bring  forward  a  Bill,  and  having  brought  tliis 
measure  forward  I  think  it  is  proper  and  parliamen- 
tary to  proceed  witli  it,  and  not  set  it  aside  that  other 
principles — or  the  same  ones,  rather — should  be  con- 
tested in  another  form  by  the  Councii,  I  think  we 
may  have  been  complained  of  justly  if  we  had  not 
tiiken  that  course.  I  will  once  more,  before  entering 
more  into  details,  impress  upon  the  House  that  I  only 
ask  the  Council  to  go  into  committee  on  the  preamble, 
and  by  so  doing  they  will  not  preclude  themselves  in 
the  least  from  afterwards  either  amending  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  or  adding  to  them,  as  may  be 
thought  tit.  Now  the  first  proposition  of  the  hon. 
mejnber  for  the  Burra — the  first,  I  suppose,  because  he 
considers  it  the  most  important — of  which  he  has 
given  notice  is,  that  the  new  Bill  should  provide  for 
Responsible  Government,  Sir,  I  ngree  with  the  hon. 
member  in  the  importance  of  that  (juestion,  and  it  is 
one  in  which  the  Government  will  go  with  me.  Tliat 
being  the  case,  I  can  scarcely  understand  why  he 
should  move  that  the  principle  be  incorporated  in  the 
Bill — that  principle  is  already  contained  in  the  Bill. 
And  lest  hon.  members  should  doubt  this,  I  will  point 
out  the  clauses  which  contain  thi"*  principle.  (Hear, 
hear.)  In  the  2Sth  clause,  page  7,  they  will  find  one 
important  provision  in  the  appointment  of  public 
offices  under  the  Government  of  the  province  hereafter 
to  become  vacant  or  be  created,  whether  such  offices 
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be  salaried  or  not,  shall  be  vested  in  the  Governor, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council.  And  by 
clause  31  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  various  officera 
designated,  who  are  to  constitute  a  Miniatiy  are  com- 
pletely made  responsible  in  this  way,  that  they  mu-st 
be  elected  to  their  seats  by  the  people.  That  clause 
then,  by  specifying  that  the  chief  officers  of  Govern- 
ment should  be  compelled  to  obtain  tlieir  seats  by 
election,  would,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  clause, 
effectually  provide  for  what  is  called  Responsible 
Government — that  is,  officers  of  Government  having 
seats  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  elected  by  the  con- 
stituencies. It  is  also  provided,  in  order  to  enable  the 
responsible  ministers  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
country  satisfactorily,  that  they  may  sit  and  speak  in 
either  House — (laughter) — although  they  will  vote 
only  in  the  House  to  which  they  are  elected.  I  have 
mentioned  those  clauses  merely  to  point  out  in  what 
respect  this  Bill  provides  for  Responsible  Government, 
and  in  order  to  show  that  the  principle  is  contained  in 
the  Bill,  and  can  lie  fully  discussed  when  in  committea 
I  shall  not,  however,  now  go  into  further  cxphination 
on  this  point,  as  at  present  I  propose  simph'  to  discuss 
general  principles.  The  next  ijuestion  the  hon. 
member  for  the  Burra  proposes  to  discu^is,  is  'the 
Fmncliise,  the  principle  of  Universal  Suffnige.  Sir, 
he  here  scarcely  diffei-s  at  all  from  the  Gavernmentt 
The  Government  has  introduced  the  samec  suffrage  in 
the  present  measure,  as  in  the  Parliaiijfent  Bill  that 
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was  seat  home,  and  which  was  then  considered  fuUy 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  colony.  The  Go^-em- 
ment  believed  that  hon.  members  would  hold  the  same 
opinions  on  this  point  as  they  did  before,  and,  there- 
fore, the  same  franchise  was  retained,  althougli  it  was 
somewhat  extended.  Now,  Sir,  the  qualification  under 
that  suffrage  is  so  low,  it  being  extended  to  five  pound 
householders  and  to  persons  rated  to  District  Councils, 
that  it  could  not  be  made  more  universal  unless  given 
to  persons  arri>ing  in  the  colony  as  but  yesterday. 
(Mr.  Kingston — Six  months'  residence.)  I  come  now 
to  the  third  proposition  of  the  hon.  member— The 
Parliament  to  consist  of  two  C'hantbers,  both  elective  ; 
the  Upper  House  to  consist  of  twelve,  and  the  Lower 
House  of  thirty-six  members.  Here  again  the  hon. 
member  is  not  opposei.1  to  the  Government,  except  in  a 
matter  of  sesondary  importance,  the  number  of 
members  for  the  Upper  House.  Sir,  the  Government 
has  introduced  into  this  Bill  a  principle  different  from 
any  contained  in  the  former  Bill — that  is,  they  propose 
to  increase  the  number  of  membei-s  for  the  Upper 
House,  so  as  to  give  weight  to  its  decisions,  to  impart  a 
solidity  to  it — that  it  may  be,  as  intended,  a  check 
upon  hasty  legislation  and  popular  impulse — a  l.x>dy 
whjS*  deliberations  and  opinions  will  be  respected  by 
We  coliWj'.  The  Upper  House,  proposed  by  the  hon. 
member  f\r  the  Burra,  would  be  a  Court  of  Revision. 
But,  Sir,  it^ould  po.s.se'.s  a  substantive  power  in  the 
Legislatuie-Jk  power  to  resist  if  required,  and  so  to 
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give  effect  to  its  decisions  as  to  command  the  respect 
of  the  country.  One  of  the  modes  by  which  this 
power  is  sought  to  be  conveyed  Is  by  making  the 
number  of  its  members  bear  a  fair  ratio  to  the  Lower 
House,  The  small  number  of  twelve,  it  is  thought, 
will  be  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  House,  but 
will  rather  be  a  committee,  and  more  open  to  local 
influence  than  if  the  number  were  increased.  It  is 
tiiouglit,  sir,  by  increasing  the  number,  that  the  House 
will  be  less  liable  to  undue  impression,  and  that  greater 
respect  will  be  paid  to  its  decisions.  Sir,  I  now  come 
to  the  fourth  proposition  on  the  notice  paper.  That 
contains  a  principle  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
Government  Bill — a  principle  which  we  shall  endeavor 
to  contest  in  every  possible  way  in  this  Council.  Sir, 
if  we  were  to  constitute  the  Upper  House  by  one 
constituency,  allowing  the  whole  colony  to  act  as  one 
body  the  effect  would  be  that  the  minority  would  not 
be  repi-esented  in  that  House  at  all.  The  majority 
would  return  all  the  members  to  the  Upper  House, 
and  there  would  be  no  one  to  represent  the  minority 
in  any  case.  It  would  have  the  effect  also  of  increasing 
the  power  of  towns,  which  is  the  power  of  capital. 
All  the  strength  of  the  colony  would  be  given  to  the 
towns  and  their  suburbs.  It  would  be  a  power  opposed 
to  the  ^pricultural  and  tbe  pastoral  interests,  and  to 
those  thousand  improvements  so  necessary  to  the 
advancement  of  the  colony — the  opening  up  of  the 
interior — the  navigation  of  the  Murray,  for  in.stance. 
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Such  would  be  the  results.  I  believe,  sir,  that  such  a 
proposition  as  that,  when  fully  considered,  will  be 
found  so  opposed  to  the  real  interests  of  the  colony, 
that  very  few  indeed,  besides  the  hon.  member  for  the 
Burra,  will  be  found  to  support  it.  The  next  proposi- 
tion refers  to  the  election  to  the  Lower  Hoase,  and 
proposes  that  it  should  be — '  By  districts  ;  for  which 
purpose  the  colony  shall  be  divided  into  Electoral 
Districts,  comprising  as  nearly  as  practicable  equal 
numbers,  with  pcwer  of  revision  from  time  to  time.' 
Sir,  that  is  a  projtosition  which  the  lion,  gentleman 
intends  to  move  as  an  amendment,  but  it  is  so  exactly 
in  accordance  with  what  the  Bill  itself  provides,  that 
I  cannot  possibly  see  how  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
amendment.  Indeed,  I  must  vote  for  the  hon.  member 
whilst  the  clause  to  which  this  refers  is  being 
considered  in  committee ;  there  was  certainly  no 
necessity  for  thus  laying  down  the  law  on  the  subject 
beforehand.  The  sixth  proposition  I  find  h  the 
qualification  of  voters  for  both  Houses.  Here,  too, 
the  Bill  and  the  notice  are  identical.  Why,  then,  is 
this  to  be  moved  as  an  amendment  ?  It  is  precisely 
the  principle  we  have  taken  up.  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  importance  of  that  piinciple,  because  all  in 
the  Hoase  approve  of  it.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  contest  a  point  upon 
which  all  are  agreed.  So  with  the  7tb  proposition,  'no 
property  fjualifieation  for  members  to  either  House.' 
That  is  a  point  upon  which    there   is   likely  to   be 
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no  opposition  whatever.  Jt  .seems,  Sir,  illiberal  and 
unwise  to  fetter  the  choice  of  the  people  by  any  sort 
of  qualification.  Such  a  restriction  is  bad  in  practice 
because  it  is  easily  evaded,  and  it  is  bad  in  principle 
because  it  fetters  the  jmblic  will.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
best  qualification  a  member  can  have  is  thftt  he  has 
been  elected  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  Now  vrer 
arrive  at  the  eighth  amendment—"  The  lower  House 
to  be  elected  for  a  period  of  not  exceeding  five  years." 
Sir,  in  our  Bill  we  have  proposed  five  years,  as  with 
the  preaent  Council,  and  I  think  hon.  members  will 
find  the  best  answer  to  any  objection  that  may  be 
raised  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  during  the  whole 
time  they  have  been  membei"s  of  the  Legistatui'e, 
they  have  not  dift'ered  on  any  materiiti  point  with 
their  constituencies  who  sent  them  here,  and  in  the 
circumstance  that  a  large  number  of  the  members 
have  now  been  a  second  time  sent  in  by  the  same 
districts.  There  is  nothing  then,  to  lead  us  to  sup^wse 
that  if  the  Council  had  continued  longer  it  would 
have  been  found  of  too  great  a  length.  This,  I  think, 
proves  that  the  period  of  five  years  is  a  very  suitable 
one,  and  those  are  the  reasoas  for  its  adoption. 
Besides,  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  frequent 
elections  are  a  source  of  great  disturbance  of  trade, 
and  unless  there  is  a  great  public  object  to  be 
gained,  the  les.?  frequently  they  take  place  the  better_ 
With  regard  to  the  ninth  proposition,  and  the  plan 
put  forwai\l   by  the  hon.  member  for  the  Burra  to 
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provide  for  the  dissolution  of  tHe  Upper  House,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  speak  against  it,  because  the  hon. 
member  himself  is  now  satisfied  that  it  is  not  the  best 
plan.  His  own  views  are  considerably  changed  on 
this  point,  therefore  I  will  not  oppose  him  here, 
but  will  fall  back  upon  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
Government  for  an  Upper  House.  It  is  suggested 
that  eighteen  members  should  be  elected  by  the 
general  constituency^ — ^ acting  not  a.s  one  district, 
but  divided  into  twelve  districts.  That  is  the 
proposition  of  Qovemment,  and  the  division  into 
twelve  was  in  order  that  the  ^mailer  districts  might 
have  a  voice  with  the  larger  ones,  in  the  Upper  House. 
The  great  scheme  contended  for  is  that  geographical 
interest  should  be  represented  as  well  as  numbers. 
In  the  Government  scheme,  then,  what  we  contend  for 
is,  that  in  place  of  one  constituency  there  should  be 
a  division  of  the  colony  into  twelve  districts,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  their  population  as  on  account  of 
their  geographical  extent.  There  is  one  more  feature 
in  which  the  hon.  member  for  the  Burra  differs  with 
the  Government.  The  Government  has  not  provided 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  Council ;  they  had  endeavored 
so  to  combine  the  principle  of  the  Constitution  as  to 
give  effect  to  the  will  of  the  Upper  House,  but  it  was 
not  cpnsidered  that  any  power  of  dissolution  should  be 
allowed.  It  is  thought  that  its  members  should  be 
independent  both  of  the  Governor  and  the  responsible 
ministry.     (Hear,  hear.)     Otherwise  the  Lower  House 
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might  at  any  time,  when  a  diflference  existed,  dissolve 
the  Upper  Hoiisu.  I,  do  not  fear,  myself,  that  there  is 
likely  to  be  siieh  a  thing  a%  a  deadlock.  I  believe  that 
men,  even  as  Legislative  Councillors,  are  reasonable 
beings — (laughter) — and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  they 
would  never  allow  a  conflict  of  opinion  to  be  carried 
to  such  an  extent  that  nothing  but  revolution  could 
ensue.  But  in  an  extreme  case,  the  people  themselves, 
I  think,  would  soon  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the 
difference  by  a  such  a  demonstration  of  opinion,  that 
the  Legislature  would  have  to  agree.  But  we  guard 
against  all  such  accidents,  by  renewing  every  four 
yeai-s  one-third  the  members  of  the  Upper  House. 
The  members  of  both  Houses  will  be  returned  by  the 
same  people,  consequently  their  views  will  agree  and 
no  dirierence  may  b«  expected.  At  the  end  of  four 
year:i,  then,  one-third  of  the  Upper  House  will  retire, 
and  an  infusion  of  new  blood  will,  consequently,  take 
place.  These  new  raembei-s  will  take  into  the  Council 
the  views  of  the  people  out  of  doors,  and  by  uniting 
with  one  or  other  of  the  i^i-ties  in  the  House,  will 
give  a  preponderating  weight  in  favor  of  the  popular 
will.  That  infusion  once  every  four  years  will  be 
enough  then,  it  is  supj^Kwed,  to  prevent  a  deadlock, 
and  to  carry  on  the  Government  of  the  colony  without 
a  dissolution,  which  would  greatly  tend  to  destroy  the 
public  confidence  in  the  Upper  House.  I  now  come 
to  a  subject  not  introduced  in  the  Government  Bill — 
the  Ballot.    But  although  this,  not  provided  for  in 
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the  Bill,  should  be  decided  by  the  House  to  be  a  wiae 
and  proper  principle,  an  improvement  upon  the  present 
system  of  election,  by  tending  to  diminish  expense 
and  i-ioting,  then  the  Giovemment  are  open  to 
conviction,  and  will  not  have  considered  the  Bill 
damageil  by  the  introduction  of  that  principle.  Now, 
Sir,  I  have  been  through  all  the  principles  contained 
in  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for  the  Burra, 
as  I  was  obliged  to  do,  seeing  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  brought  forward,  and  I  have  thus  gone  further 
than  I  otherwise  might  have  done.  I  now  return  to 
the  ([uestion  with  which  I  started — that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  ■iocond  time — and  I  would  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  hon.  members,  that  in  assenting  to  this 
motion  they  do  nothing  but  agree  to  the  preamble  aii<l 
in  no  way  preclude  the  power  of  the  Council  to  amend 
or  add  to  its  pravisions.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  hope, 
then,  that  the  hon.  member  for  the  BuiTa  will  cordially 
Join  with  the  Govemment  in  supporting  this  Bill,  in 
which  all  the  principles,  except  two,  are  identicaj 
with  his  own.  (Hear,  hear,)  I  cannot  but  dwell  upon 
this  point — with  the  exception  of  Universal  Suffn^e 
and  the  election  of  the  Upper  House  by  one  constituency 
— that  is,  the  second  and  fourth  of  his  propositions — I 
see  no  difference  whatever  between  the  Government 
scheme  and  his  own.  I  think  it  hardly  fair,  then, 
that  he  should  have  attacked  the  Govemment  Bill 
as  he  has  done,  when,  out  of  ten  principles  which  it 
containcil,  two  only  were  opposed   to  his  own.     He 
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must  see  that,  in  committee,  all  those  principles  may 
be  discussed  and  re-discussed — that  every  hon.  member 
will  liave  an  opportunity  of  speaking  almost  as  many 
times  as  he  pleases,  and  of  arguing  fully  in  support 
of  the  principles  which  he  thinks  best.  The  hon, 
gentleman  concluded  by  moving  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  would,  in  reply,  make  one 
or  two  remarks  on  the  point  argued  in  debate.  He 
had  taken  no  notes,  but  would  say  one  or  two  things 
in  reply.  The  hon.  member  for  Light  had  said  that 
the  Government  had  placed  the  movers  of  this 
amendment  in  a  false  position,  and  as  this  had  been 
taken  up  and  made  a  matter  of  conversation  out  of 
doors  he  (the  Colonial  Secretary)  would  say  that  the 
hon.  member  was  not  tlie  person  who  ought  to  have 
called  attention  to  the  grievance,  if  any  existed.  The 
hon.  members  for  West  Adelaide  and  the  Burra  were 
the  members  who  were  most  affected  in  this  matter ;  if 
there  was  ground  of  complaint,  if  those  hon.  members 
had  been  placed  in  a  false  position,  they  should  have 
said  so.  They  had  not  complained,  and  he  could  not 
see  what  reason  the  hon.  member  for  Light  had  for 
this  warm  defence  of  them.  It  would  be  a  very 
strange  doctrine  to  lay  down,  to  say  that  when  a 
conversation  had  been  held,  such  as  the  one  referred 
to,  neither  party  is  to  be  allowed  to  reconsider  tho 
subject,  whatever  change  of  circumstance  may  take 
place.    It  would  be  absurd,  and   he  was  sure  tivfe'j 
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would    not    themselves    have    felt    bound     by    any 
communication  they  had  made  to  the  Qoveniment,  if 
a  cliange  of  circumstances  had  occurred   to   lead  to 
different  consequences.     He  (the  Colonial   Secretaiy) 
had  taken  the  first  opportunity,  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
day,  to  tell  the  hon.  member  for  the  Burra  that  the 
matter  was  to  be  reconsidered,  and  he  must  consider 
what  course  he '  would  himself  adopt.     But  the  truth 
was,  the  hon.  member  for  the  Burra  had  placed  himself 
in  this  false  position.     His  notice  of  motion  had  bees 
before  the  House  ever  since  the  7th  of  this  montfc, 
twelve  clear  days,  during  the  whole  of  which  time 
he   said    nothing   whatever   on    the   subject    to  Clift 
Government.     Why  did  he  not  call  a  meeting  earlier^ 
and  give  the  Government  time,  so  that  they  migKt.      | 
have  full  opportunity  to  consider  what  was  the  best 
course  to  adopt     Then  the  hon.  member  wonld  have 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  false  position,  and  some 
understanding  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  arrived   **- 
He  now  came  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member    *°^ 
West  Adelaide.     He  had  dwelt  considerably  upow  * 
point  upon  which  I  must  join  issue  with  him.     He    to*" 
sought  to  maintain,  with  all  the  power  of  his  eloque*^ 
that  the  Government  has  not  met  the  wishes  of     *■** 
people  in  the  framing  of  this  Bill.    He  has  maintai**^^' 
Sir,  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  reject  a  mea^** 
containing    so    many    features    of    the    Governu*^ 
scheme,  and  had  stated  that  the  wkhes  of  the  coJ<^    ^ 
have  not  been  treated  with  the  respect  they  deser**^ 
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But,  Sir,  it  amounts  to  this — the  Bill  brought  in  by 

the  Government  is  far  too  liberal  to  please  those  hon, 

members,     (Oh,  oh ;  hear,  hear.)    The  Government  has 

left  nothing  for  those  hon-  members  to  do.     That,  Sir, 

13  the  secret  of  the  coarse  adopted  by  the  hon.  member 

ioT   the  Burra.      But   did    the    hon.  mover  of   those 

Involutions  mean  to  .say  that  in  all  the  matters  he  had 

brought  forward  the  country  had  spoken  out.     Take 

the  question  of  the  Upper  House,  for  instance ;  that 

"as  a  point  on  which  the  hon,  member  principally 

attacked  the  Bill,     But  in  what  manner  could  he  say 

Ihe  Government  had  neglected  the  voice  of  the  people 

11  that  matter ;   was   there  anything  by  which  the 

government  could  be  guided  on  that  point?    Nothing. 

*'*  (the  speaker)  had  looked  through  the  papers,  and 

'J"'  not  believe  that  out  of  all  the  members  returned 

'^^    of    tliem    had    explained    themselves    to    their 

istituencies  ■  on    this    subject,    in    the    maimer    of 

'<^'i    he   had    spoken.     On   points   of  that  nature 

Government  were    left    to  their  own  judgment, 

whether   they   had   exercised   that  judgment  in 

^*'^<iance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  would  have 

'^  decided  by  the  Council,  and  in  appealing  to  the 

^^*icil  on  this  point,  at  all  events,  he  felt  confident 

■f  ,     ^^^y  ^il^ould  carry  the  question  triumphantly.   Sir, 

*■■*  rjuite  evident  that  on  the  whole  of  these  points 

_^    Government  scheme  is  too  much  in  accordance 

*''ll  the  sentiments  of  the  j>eople  to  please  those  who 

^Vi  to  set  themselves  up  at  the  leaders  of  tbe  people. 
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(Hear,  hear.)  It  has  now  come  out  that  there  are 
only  two  points  brought  forward  by  the  lion,  member 
for  the  Burnt,  which  are  not  disposed  of  in  the 
Government  Bill,  and  which  are  not  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  wishes  of  the  country.  The  hon. 
member  for  West  Adelaide,  in  his  speech  of  yesterday 
in  order  to  show  his  claims  to  be  considered  a  leader 
of  the  people,  seems  to  have  conjured  up  some  horrible 
phantom  of  his  own — to  have  invested  tlie  Government 
measure  with  the  attributes  of  everything  tyrannical 
and  oppressive — a  measure,  to  ase  his  own  words, 
which  sought  to  forge  "  chains  and  manacles  "  for  the 
people  of  the  colony.  Now,  he  would  like  the  hon, 
member  to  point  out  in  wliat  way  it  was  sought  to 
forge  "  chains  and  manacles  "  in  this  Bill.  Of  this  he 
was  assured. 

Mr.  Forster,  if  not  out  order,  would  beg  to  state 
that  he  was  not  rejwrted  to  have  said  any  such  words 
as  those  now  attributed  to  him. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  was  glad  the  hon.  member 
had  not  imputed  such  wrong  doings  to  the  Government. 
But  if  this  Bill  did  forge  "  chains  and  manacles "  for 
the  people  it  was  the  people's  own  fault,  they  will 
have  forged  them  tor  themselvea  Their  own  wishes 
had  been  fully  considered,  and  those  wLshes  would, 
no  doubt,  be  found  reflected  in  the  decisions  of  the 
CounciL  He  would  once  more  reiterate  a  remark  he 
had  already  frequently  made  with  regard  to  the  Bill — 
that  wa.s  in  agreeing  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
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the  Council  was  pledged  to  nothing  whatever  but  the 
preamble,  and  all  its  principles  might  be  fully  discussed 
in  committee.  The  Government  would  stand  by  the 
Bill,  and  two  of  the  principles  brought  forward  by  the 
hon.  member  for  the  Burra,  especially,  they  would  feel 
bound  to  resist — that  was  ~     ~  "f  the  suffrage 

and  the  Constitution  of  t'  ase  by  the  votes 

of  one  large  constituent!  -  were  points  they 

would  not  foil  to  objecf  ^  he  would  not  go  into 

details  now  ;  there  was  more  point  only  to  which 

he  would  refer.  It  haA  been  largely  dwelt  upon  that 
they  had  not  carried  out  the  views  of  the  country  on 
the  subject  of  responsible  government  He  could  not 
agree  with  this,  and  he  would  simply  remark  that  he 
knew  His  Excellency  was  sincerely  desirous  of  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  feeling  out  of  doors  in  this 
respect,  and  he  would  assist  the  Council  to  the  utmost 
in  tlieir  efforts  to  obtain  so  desirable  an  object.  The 
hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time,  and  Tuesday 
next  was  fixed  upon  to  go  into  committee  on  the 
measure. 

The  proceedings  in  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
represented  the  policy  of  the  House ;  but  the  elected 
members  were  not  fif  one  accord.  There  was  a  Con- 
servative minority  amongst  them  who,  relying  upon  the 
Governor's  expressed  views  and  support  out  of  doors,* 

■  niaBtrated  by  tb«  Govemor'a  memorandimi  rant  to  Cagt.  Hoii:^ 
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introduced  many  changes  into  the  final  progrnmnie. 
The  Radical,  or  rather  Liberal  members,  carried  several 
useful  additions  to  the  Bill,  which  rendered  Respomible 
Sovemment  more  secure.    They  carried  the  prinriple 
}f  universal  sufirage  and  vote  by  ballot,  as  regarded 
the  suffr^e  for  the  Lower  House.      They  proi-ided 
Eully,  as  they  thought,  for  the  power  of  the  pune  in 
that  House.    They  excluded  the  judges  and  ministers 
3f  religion  from  seats  in  either  House,  and  in  exchange 
for  these  results  permitted  the  Upper  House  to  becoio* 
i  fixture   in   the   land,   intrenching    it    against    the 
power  of  the  Governor   by   protecting   it   against    * 
iisaolution.     They  made  the  Upper  House,  too,   t^* 
representative  of  capital  by  limiting  the  electors  »** 
;hat  House  to  men  holding  a  property  qualification,  3^^ 
;hey  permitted  the  power   of  the  towns  to  rule     ^^"^ 
elections  to  that  House  by  making  the  whole  colo*^*"' 
nto  one  electoral  district,  within  which  the  votes  o0 
JTOperty  suffrage  returned  the  whole  eighteen  memb^^^ 
ts  one  body.     The  result  showed  itself  in  later  ye*^  "^ 
n  thb — that  the  upper  House  never  opposed  thi 
selves  to  any  expenditure  tliat  tended  to  enhance  t> 
i'alue  of  property  by  road  communications,  bridge 
railways,  telegraphs,  post-offices,  and  land  regulatioi 
'or  the  sale  and  leasing  of  public  lands.     But  th< 
ffere    careful     to   protect    property    whenever 
laxation    Bill    was    proposed,    aod   whilst    profiti 
argely    by     the     value     of     the     unearned 
nent — to   use   a  term   lately   invented    by    politii 
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conomiats  —  they  held  their  citadel  to  the  last 
itremity  gainst  taxation  of  property.  It  was 
npossible  that  indirect  taxation  through  the  Customs 
Hild  continue  to  meet  the  interest  and  repayment  of 
MUis,  without  which  no  great  public  undertakings 
>uld  have  been  carried  out,  even  assisted  by  the  land 
ind,  which  would  necessarily  diminish  with  the  .sale 
id  occupation  of  the  country  suitable  for  Agriculture 
id  pasturage.  In  aiter  times  the  crisis  came,  and  a 
fonn  of  the  Upper  House  was  effected  on  two  points, 
le  separation  of  the  colony  into  electoral  divisions 
f  the  Upper  House  was  enacted ;  and  to  remedy,  if 
^ible,  the  danger  of  a  future  dead-lock  the  Upper 
•Use  was  rendered  partially  liable  to  dissolution 
ier  certain  conditions.  Sir  Richard  MacDonneU 
U-ld,  perhaps,  have  exultingly  pleaded  justification 
his  one-chamber  policy  if  he  had  lived  to  witness 
^e  results  of  the  Legblation  of  185C.  But  I  have 
Veiled  away  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislative 
lancil  of  1855,  and  the  policy  of  Sir  Richard  Mac- 
tonell.  He  was  sometimes  displeased  to  find  that 
a  measures  and  policy  of  his  administration  were 
aiiaented  on  by  the  Press,  as  his  policy,  and  not 
*t  of  the  Government,  whose  advice  he  received, 
t  whose  consent  was  not  always  sought  by  him ; 
■d  this  was  even  illustrated  in  the  Constitution  Bill, 
hich  he  directed  to  be  laid  before  the  Legislative 
Juncil  in  1S55.  In  the  28th  clause  a  very  insufficient 
Ijunct  to  Responsible  Government  was  omitted  when 
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it  provided  that  the  appointment  of  public  officei? 
under  the  Government  of  the  province,  liereafter  to 
become  vacant,  or  be  created,  should  be  vested  in  the 
Governor  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  CmmcU. 
The  consent  of  the  Kxecutive  Council  was  not  felt  to 
be  an  importajit  principle,  except  by  those  who  had 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  Executive  CounciUo7-a  in  a 
Crovm  colony. 

The  year  1855  closed,  the  most  important  business 
having  been  the  appointment  of  the  Estimates  Com- 
mittee, as  it  was  called,  obtained  on  the  motion  of  Mr.     ' 
John  Baker,  "  to  take  into  consideration  the  Estiniaks, 
with  power  to  call  for  papers,  persons,  and  reports." 
It  was  elected  on  November  13th,  and  was  ordered  lo 
report  from  time  to  time.     The  members  appointed  b/ 
the  usual  mode  of  election  consisted  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary  (Mr.  B.  T.  Finnisa),  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.   Young- 
husband,  Mr.  Kingston,  Mr,  Reynolds,  Mr.  Button, and 
Mr.  John  Baker  (mover).   The  Constitution  Bill  with  its 
various  amendments  moved  on  amid  much  debati»-S' 
until  it  was  finally  settled  in  the  form  in  which     * 
became  law  on  October  24th,  1856.     The  Advoc*** 
General    (Mr.    R.   D.    Hanson)    shaped    the    vaii**"*^ 
amendments  and  proposals  of  the  House   in  suet* 
form  as  to  give  them  full  legal  effect,  especially  a^ 
every  clause  intended  to  give  full  effect  to  Responsi  *^ 
Government,  in  which  he  and  the   Colonial  Secret 
were  of  one  accord.     The  Governor  took  the  liveli 
interest  ia  the  proceedings  of  the  Estimates  Commiti 
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as  well  as  in  all  the  discussions  on  the  Constitution 
Bill,  whilst  before  the  Hoose.  Thus  on  November 
16th,  three  days  after  the  appointment  of  the 
Estimates  Committee,  he  informed  me  in  a  note :— * 
"  1.  I  think  it  would  be  convenient  that  I  should  see 
all  returns  intended  to  be  laid  before  the  Legislature 
previous  to  their  transmission.  It  is  possible  that  in 
some  cases  there  may  exist  in  the  Governor's  Office 
intormation  which  would  be  desirable  to  add  to  that 
in  the  Colonial  Secretary's  Office  and  form  some  of  the 
documents  about  to  be  laid  on  the  table  to-daj-,  I  see 
there  are  several  misprints.  2.  I  should  wish,  with 
a  view  to  making  the  information  on  everj'  subject 
connected  with  this  Government  as  full  and  as  explicit 
as  possible,  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  form  of  returns 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  lay  before  the  Legislature, 
when  o£  an  unusual  character  as  in  the  case  of  the 
returns  of  the  services  required  from  the  Government 
officers  employed  by  the  various  departments.  3.  It 
is  neces-sary  that  I  should  be,  from  day  to  day,  made 
aware  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  estimates,  as  I  consider  their  deliberations  must 
involve  matter  of  primary  importance  to  the  colony 
and  Government.  It  is,  therefore,  desii-able  that  I 
should  see  you  every  day,  either  before  or  after  the 
sitting  of  the  Legislature.  When  not  in  my  office 
here  I  am  generally  to  be  foimd  at  the  Goveinment 
Offices.  (Signed)  R.  G.  M'D."  The  Estimates  Committee 
had  Mr.  Finniss  under  close  examination  at  this  time. 
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and  also  the  beads  of  the  chief  departments,  with  a 
view  to  endeavor  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  number 
of  subordinates,  and  otherwise  ascertain  the  nature  of 
their  duties  in  furtherance  of  economy  in  the  public 
expenditure  as  ref^rded  the  establishments  of  the 
Civil  Service,  It  was  difficult,  and  at  times  impossible, 
to  comply  with  these  commands  of  the  Governor, 
which  furnished  him  with  the  occasion  to  communicate 
his  displeasure  to  Mr.  R.  R.  Torrens,  tlie  Treasurer, 
who  informed  the  Colonial  Secretary,  on  his  way  to 
his  office  after  a  sitting  in  the  House,  that  his  official 
position  was  in  considerable  peril  as  he  had  gathered 
from  the  Governor  in  conversation.  ITie  Colonial. 
Secretary  informed  Mr.  Torrens,  in  reply,  that  his 
health  was  already  giving  way  under  overwork,  and 
that  his  non-attendance  on  the  Governor  was  due  to 
that  and  not  from  any  inattention  to  His  Excellency's 
commands.  The  next  day  after  the  successful  carrying 
of  the  second  reading  of  the  Constitution  Bill,  the 
Colonial  Secretary  received  another  communication 
from  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell,  as  follows : — "  As  I  did 
not  perceive  in  the  reports  of  yesterday's  debates*  (at 
least  as  given  in  the  TbTnes  of  to-day)  that  there  had 
been  any  distinct  announcement  of  the  intention  of 
Government  to  refuse  chai^  of  any  Bill  embodying 
Universal  Suffrage  or  one  electoral  district  tor  the 
Upper  House.     As  I  think  this  determination,  if  it 
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is  to  be  made  use  of,  should  be  known  as  early  as 
possible.  I  tliiok  it  right  to  tell  you  that  I  have  sent 
the  memorandum  to  Captain  Hart  with  a  request  that  he 
would  use  it  for  the  information  of  gentlemen  inclined 
to  support  the  Government  views,  and  also,  more 
especially,  to  give  clear  information  as  to  the  reasons 
for  supporting  the  Government  electoral  divisions 
for  the  Upper  House.  Faithfully  yours  (signed), 
R.  G.  M'D."  Amongst  my  papers  I  find  this  note  with 
the  following  minute  on  it,  written  by  the  Colonial 
Secretary  on  its  receipt,  "  My  impression  of  any 
determination  at  this  date  is  as  follows  : — That  I  was 
to  proceed  with  the  second  reading  at  all  risks, 
without  holding  over  the  members  any  threat  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Bill.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
memorandum  alluded  to  beyond  hearing  it  read  in 
the  presence  of  the  Executive  Council,  after  which 
the  Governor  stated  that  it  contained  his  views  put 
forward  only  for  discussion.  I  objected  distinctly  to 
come  to  any  decision  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted 
contingent  upon  the  day's  debate.  Therefore  I  was 
not  aware  of  any  determination,  except  in  the 
Governor's  mind,  to  refuse  charge  of  any  Bill  whatever. 
At  six  o'clock  the  previous  evening  the  Governor  had 
said  he  intended  to  send  his  memorandum,  with 
additions  for  the  expression  thereon  of  the  opinions  of 
the  Executive  Council.     (Signed)  B.  T.  F." 

A  memorandum  stating  the  course  intended  to  be 
taken  by  the  Government  had   evidently  been  for- 
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warded  to  Mr,  John  Hart  by  the  Governor  previous  to 
November  22iid,  and  as  it  would  seem  before  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.  There  had  been  a  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Council  on  the  19th,  the  day  before 
the  second  reading  was  to  be  moved,  at  which  the 
Governor  read  a  memorandum  of  his  own  relative  to 
the  views  he  held  and  wished  to  impress  upon  the 
members  of  the  Government  on  the  occasion  of  this 
meeting,  I  find  the  following  minute,  written  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary: — "Copy  of  remarks  appended  by 
Colonial  Secretary  to  minutes  of  Executive  Council 
of  November  19th,  1855.  With  respect  to  the  memo- 
randum herein  alluded  to,  as  annexed,  it  does  not 
accompany  these  papers,*  and  having  heard  it  read 
when  there  was  no  time  for  discussion,  as  the  business 
of  the  Executive  was  more  immediately  and  neces-sarily 
confined  to  the  consideration  of  the  course  to  be 
taken  on  Mr.  Kingston's  request  to  be  permitted  by 
the  Government  to  discuss  in  the  Legislative  Council 
the  resolutions,  of  which  he  had  given  notice  before 
the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Government 
Bill  was  brought  on,  it  had  better  be  referred  to  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  for  the  expression 
of  their  opinion  thereon,  if  the  Governor  desires  to 
hear  their  opinion  on  that  question.  (Signed)  B.  T. 
FiNJJiss,  Colonial  Secretary,  November  24th,   1855." 

*  The  papers  on  irhicli  tbo   Qovemor  wished  the  advice  of  the 
Eiecative  Coancil  appuar  to  have  been  sent  roand  to  membera  b;  the 
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The  memorandum  of  the  Governor  had  been  hastily 
read  in  Executive  Council  on  the  19th,  but  no  opinion 
had  been  taken  on  the  question  it  involved,  whatever 
that  may  have  been.      But  probabilities  seem  to  point 
to  the  view  that  it  was  intended  as  an  instruction  to 
the  Government,  and  that  this  was  the  memorandum 
alluded  to  in  his  note  of  November  21st,  1855,  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  as  having  been  Bent  to  Captain 
I     Mart   with    a  request  that  he  would  une  it  for   the 
\     iiifomiation    of  gentlemen  inclined  to  support   tlie 
-     Government    vietvs.     I  have    quoted   the  notice  of 
*     motion  given  by  Mr.  Kingston  as  it  appeared  on  the 
i      notice  paper  of  the  Legislative  Council,  on  November 
S      20th,  1855  (Tuesday),  and  in  the  margin  of  the  printed 
f       copy  in  my  possession  there  appear  to  be  notes  under 
m       tile  Colonial  Secretary's  own  hand  of  the  course  which 
I       ne  was  to  follow  in  the  discussion,  as  agreed  to  by  the 
'       government.       These  notes  were   as  follows  : — "  Mr. 
'^Jngston's    first    proposition   to   be    supported ;    the 
*^mnd  to  be  met  by  a  negative ;  the  third  by  moving 
"'^le  previous  question ;    the  fourth  by  a  negative  ;    the 
^fth  to  be  supported  ;    the  sixth  to  be  supported ;    the 
^venth  to  be  supported  ;    the  eighth  to  be  supported  , 
,         the  ninth   to  be  met  by  the  previous  question ;  the 
I       tenth  to  be  supported."     In  the  first  printed  notice 
1       supplied  to  the  Government  the  firet  proposition  of 
I      Mr.  Kingston  was  much  more  fully  stated.     It  was  in 
[      these  terms : — 1.  Responaible  Government :  the  Execu- 
tive  Council  or  Ministry  to  consist    of  six  jierewi* 
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selected  from  the  memhers  of  the  Legislature  or  Parl'ia- 
ment  (not  less  than  four  of  lohom.  skaU  have  seats  m 
the  Lower  House),  and  who  shall  covUinue  to  liold  their ' 
seats   after  having   accepted   office   in   the    Executive  ] 
CoVAicil  or  Ministry  until  the  next  general  election, 
and  who  may  he  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  Ox 
Legislature.     All   money   Bills  to  he  originated  bg 
the  Government  in  the   Lower    House.       Before  the 
diBCUSsion  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading,  the 
Government  were  thus  made  aware  of  the  views  of 
the    Liberal   party   on    the    subject    of    Responsible 
Government,  and    they    knew  from   experience  that 
these  views  would  be  engrafted  in  this  Bill  in  com- 
mittee in  the  face  of  all  opposition.     The   Bill    was 
moved  into  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  Novem- 
ber 27th,  and  it  was  then   that  the   real   conSict  of 
parties  began.     Some  membei-s  of  the  House  had  th^^ 
"  ear  of  the  Governor,"  as  the  following  memoraoduic:::^;,^ 
will  show,  and  as  the  Govei-nor's  note  of  the  21st  t— — .-^ 
his  Colonial  Secretary  will  confirm.     I   find  among^^^^ 
my  pajiers  the  following  memorandum,  in  the  hanc^     \ 
writing  of  Mr.  G,  de  la  P.  Beresford  :— "  Proposed  b— ^_y 
Sir  R.  G.  MacDonnell.     Hanson.— That  the  "      i  ■■   i 
raent  declines  having   any   official   responsibility  ^czku 
connexion  with  any  measure  whatever  which  iilliiiM^^  ■ 

the  principle  of  throwing  the  colony  into  one  elector sil 

district  for  the  Upper  House,  or  so  dividing  it  as  ** 

deprive   the    remote   country    constituencies  of   t~  ^ne 
protection  which  nothing  but  adequate  representati^^on 
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in  the  Upper  House  would  afford  tliem.  The  Govern- 
ment also  declines  having  any  official  responsibility  in 
connection  with  a  measure  introducing  universal 
sufirage.  (Signed)  Richard  Graves  UacDomnell, 
November  26th,  1855.  True  copy.  (Signed)  Georqb 
D.  P.  Beresford,  Private  Secretary." 

In  a  minute  written  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  at 

the  time,  on  the  face  of  this  memorandum,  I  find  noted 

as  follows : — "  It  ia  no  uae  maMng  this  statement  to 

rally  the  Government  rnembera,  as  they  have  declared 

f^ainet    «a.      Baker-Angua-^Tkere    is,    in   fact,    a 

coalition  of  moat  of  the  elected  members;  the  only 

exceptions  are  Hughes  and   Watts."     At  this  period  (rf 

hia  rale  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell  had  not  abandoned 

tile  r^e  of  the  Governor  of  a  Crown  Colony,     Instead 

w  seeking  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  colonists  as 

™  the  form  to  be  given  to  the  Constitution,  which 

*^nis   to  have  been  the  object  of  the  Secretary  of 

'***,  he  endeavored  to  shape  public  opinion  in  the 

'^'istituencies  into  conformity  with    his  own  views, 

"^   when  his  scheme  of  one  Chamber  was  written 

^"^"^    by   the   press    he   endeavored    to    guide    the 

**>Hiunity  to  accept  the  system  of  Tasmania,  which, 

.     '^rried  into  effect  by  the  Legislative  Council  in  the 

J-,  ^t»«  in  which  he  caused  it  to  be  placed  before  the 

'^■licil,  would  have  left  us  without  those  safeguards 

,^lch  are  necessary  to  self-government  and  have  left 

**X  supreme  in  the  Executive  Council.     It  will  be 

^^*n   by   referring'  to    the   speech   of    the    Colonial 
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Secretary  on  the  20th,  when  he  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Constitution  Bill,  that  he  endeavored  to 
give  etfeet  to  the  instructions  of  the  Governor  in  the 
memorandum  addressed  to  Kir.  Hanson,  and  also  to 
the  views  of  the  Government  as  noted  by  him  in 
the  margin  of  the  notice  paper  of  November  20th.  I 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  from  any  papera  in 
my  [xissession  what  were  the  precise  terms  of  the 
Govenior's  memorandum  which  he  sent  lo  Captain 
Hart  to  be  communicated  to  other  members  inclined 
to  support  the  Government.  It  could  not  be  the 
memorandum  of  the  2Cth,  certified  by  Mr.  Beresford, 
but  may  have  been  the  memorandum  which  the 
Governor  read  in  the  Executive  Council  on  the  19th. 
However  this  may  be  it  was  clear  that  the  Governor 
was  in  communication  with  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  as  to  the  instructions  which  he  had  given  to 
the  Executive  Government  on  the  questions  involved 
in  Mr.  Kingston's  notices  of  motions,  and  that  he  was 
using  his  influence  out  of  the  Hottse  to  forward  his 
own  Conservative  views — a  course  which  could  not 
fail  to  embarrass  his  Government  in  the  House,  whose 
aim  was  that  of  conciliation,  knowing  as  they  did  that 
a  majority  of  the  elected  members  were  determined  to 
engraft  upon  the  Government  Bill  all  the  amendments 
necessary  to  establish  Responsible  Government  in  the 
complete  form  in  which  they  understood  it,  and  that 
on  this  vital  question  the  electors  throughout  the 
colony  were  ready  to  support   them.     The  Governor 
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knew,  also,  the  liberal  views  of  the  two,  at  least,  of 
his  Executive  Councillors  conmiunicated  in  frequent 
conversations  and  papers.  They  were  giving  him,  as 
in  duty  bound,  such  assistance  as  he  could  require 
without  doing  violence  to  their  convictions,  and  this, 
too,  was  known  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Council 
Chamber.  The  Governor's  opinions  were  well  known 
to  all,  and  the  "  8tand  "  he  was  making,  to  ase  a  term 
of  his  own  (against  what  ?),  was  highly  unfavorable 
to  his  popularity.  This  accounts  for  the  jealousy  with 
which  the  L^islative  Council  tied  up  the  power  of 
the  Governor,  and  for  the  relentless  opposition  which 
his  Government  encountered  all  through  the  session 
of  1855-G,  The  Conservatives,  to  use  a  term  not 
previously  known  in  South  Australia,  shared  with 
him  their  fears  of  a  dominant  democracy,  but  they 
thought  they  could  guide  or  rule  democracy  more 
easily  than  they  could  control  a  despotic  Governor 
with  Downing-street  in  reserve.  There  was  a  vast 
future  before  the  colony  with  an  increasing  revenue, 
and  the  Conservatives,  as  well  as  the  liberals,  were  no 
longer  satisfied  to  leave  that  future  to  be  developed  by 
irresponsible  governors.  Hence,  when  the  iasue  was : 
should  the  colonists  at  large  be  free  to  govern 
themselves  or  continue  to  recognise  a  power  outside 
the  colony  which  they  were  lawfully  constrained  to 
obey,  they  preferred  the  possibility  of  a  despotism 
within,  which  they  could  subvert,  to  a  despotism 
without     which     was     irresistible.       However,     th& 
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Constitution  Bill  passed  through  a  severe  oaleal,  and 
was  finally  carried  through  the  last  stage;  its  third 
reading  on  January  2nd,  1856,  and  was  reserved  on 
January  4th  for  Her  Majesty's  assent.  The  Legislative 
Council  had  now  leisure  to  attend  to  the  Estimates, 
which,  as  I  have  stated,  had  been  referred  to  a  select 
committee.  Mr.  John  Baker,  Chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee,  brought  up  their  first  report,  together 
with  the  second  report,  on  January  SSnd,  1856.  On 
February  5th  the  third  report  was  presented  to  the 
Council,  and  on  March  18th  the  fourth  report  appeared. 
On  May  Ist  Mr.  Baker  produced  the  fifth  and  final 
report  of  the  special  committee,  and  moved,  pursuant 
to  notice — "  That  the  reports  of  the  select  committee, 
together  with  the  evidence,  be  transmitted  to  His 
Excellency  the  Governor,  accompanied  by  an  address 
requesting  His  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  lay 
before  the  Legislative  Council  revised  estimates  in  the 
place  of  those  referred  to  the  Select  Committee."  This 
motion  was  put,  and  passed  the  House. 

The  year  185-5  had  passed  away;  and  the  financial 
measures  of  the  Government  during  the  year,  involving 
Amended  and  Supplementary  Estimates  of  the  Ordi- 
nary Revenue  and  Expenditure,  and  of  the  Land  Fund 
Revenue  and  Expenditure,  had  not  been  formally 
affirmed  by  the  passing  of  an  Appropriation  Act.  Nor 
had  the  Estimates  providing  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  year  1856  been  even  considered.  The  Government, 
therefore,  was  carried  on  by  votes  of  credit.     This 
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apparent  stoppage  of  the  supplies  was  not  intended  to 
be  regarded  as  audi ;  it  was  merely  owing  to  the  mass 
of  work  which  the  special  committee  had  undertaken, 
and  which  extended  not  only  to  the  examination  of 
the  Public  Accounts,  but  also  to  an  enquiry  into  the 
financial  condition  of  the  colony  generally,  for  which 
latter  purpose  the  managers  of  the  banks  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  and  were  examined.  To  some  ques- 
tions they  objected  to  reply,  as  the  evidence  sought 
was  of  too  inquisitorial  a  nature.  It  may  easily  be 
inferred  that  the  Government  officers  were  dealt  with 
in  a  similar  spirit.  But  the  committee  knew  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  Constitution  Bill  in  which 
Responsible  Government  was  fully  secured  ;  they  felt 
that  the  Colonial  Government  was  in  a  transition  state, 
and  would  soon  pass  into  other  hands ;  and  they 
moreover  knew  their  own  power.  In  the  first  report 
they  explained  that,  owing  to  the  delay  they  expe- 
rienced in  procuring  the  necessary  documents  upon 
which  to  base  their  report,  and  from  the  further  delay 
and  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  time 
between  taking  evidence  and  receiving  revised  printed 
copies,  the  committee  were  necessarily  compelled  to 
put  off  their  first  report  till  a  period  when  it  would 
have  been  too  late  to  dispose  of  the  Supplementary 
Estimates  before  the  Christmas  recess.  This  bears  out 
the  remark  I  made,  thkt  the  delay  in  passing  the  usual 
Appropriation  Acts  was  not  due  to  any  intention  of 
stopping  the  supplies.     One  maxim  of  good  gpvftt^- 
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meat  I  shall  quote  aa  applicable  to  all  times,  viz.:- 
"  TTiat  public  expenditure  shauM  be  kept  wiAin  6 
«um  voted  by  the  Legislature,  a-nd  that  Supptemmla 
Estimates  are  juatijiable  only  in  cases  of  urgeni  m 
ujUooked-for  etaergeTicies  which,  from  the  natun 
circumstances,  could  not  have  been  foreseen  or  profit 
for."  The  first  report  had  reference  solely  to  i 
Supplementary  Estimates  of  1855,  which  the  « 
mittee  rigidly  scrutinised.  In  comiog  to  a  conclus 
with  respect  to  these  Estimates,  the  committee  j 
pared  a  revised  estimate  of  their  own,  rendered  oet 
sary  by  the  fact  that  the  E^imates  of  Ways  : 
Means  in  the  original  Estimate  was  not  realised.  ' 
reductions  of  the  committee  in  the  expenditure  n 
effected  by  operating  on  the  unexpended  votes  of  1 
and  \855,  involving  amongst  other  items  the  sum 
£S,120  16s.  saving  on  the  North  Arm-road;  premti 
to'  overland  steamers  not  then  claimable,  £1S,000 ;  i 
the  military  vote  of  £12,000,  no  longer  required  si 
the  Russian  war,  which  bad  given  occasion  for  it, '. 
been  concluded.  Yet  still  the  committee  stated  a  di 
balance  of  £8,081  10a.  in  their  own  revised  Estima 
In  the  examination  of  the  Estimates  of  185-5 
comioittee  had  the  advantage  of  dealing  with  asi 
tained  facta  rather  than  with  mere  estimates  by  del 
ing  their  first  report  till  January  22nd,  or  nearl 
month  after  the  publication  of  the  official  returns 
actual  receipt  and  expenditure.  It  was  pointed  out 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  whose  duty  it  had  been 
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prepare  the  origmal  ^timates,  in  his  evidence  ion 
which  the  committee  based  their  third  report  of  later 
date,  that  further  reductions  might  be  made  when 
certain  claims  against  the  Qovemment  were  paid. 
And  the  committee  found  and  stated  id  their  third 
report  that,  now  having  the  later  experience  of  the 
accounts  up  to  February  5th,  1856,  the  debit 
balance  with  which  they  had  assumed  the  year  1856 
would  commence  had  become  changed  into  a  credit 
iwilance  brought  over  from  the  year  1855  of  £16,752 
10s.,  in  place  of  a  deficiency  of  £8,081  lOa.  The  third 
report  also  contained  a  recommendation  which  bore 
the  character  of  a  censure  of  the  Governor  in  respect 
of  unauthorised  expenditure  at  his  instance.  The 
committee  report :~- "  Without  expreaaiv^  any  con- 
clusive opinion  upon  the  evidence  of  Captain  Doutjlae 
(naval  officer  and  harbour-maater)  regarding  the 
usefulness  of  the  '  Blanche '  the  neceaHty  for  building 
or  economy  of  keeping  her,  your  committee  re- 
commend the  diaalloumnce  of  the  vote,  tw  an  expres- 
sion of  the  feeling  of  your  Honorahle  House  upon 
the  question  of  unautluynsed  exipenditure."  The 
committee  based  ttus  paragraph  of  their  report  on 
the  evidence  of  Captain  Douglas,  the  harbor  master, 
who  had  informed  the  committee  that  the  Blanche 
had  been  built  in  August,  1855,  by  the  order  of  the 
Governor,  given  through  him,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
about  £500.*     This  was  an  illustration  of  the  mode  in 
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which  the  Legislative  Council  had  intended  to  work  the 
33rd  clause  of  the  Constitution  Act,  which  provides 
that  "  No  officer  of  the  Government  shall  be  bound 
to  obey  any  order  of  the  Governor  involving  any 
expenditure  of 'public  money ;  nor  sliall  any  warrant 
for  the  payment  of  vnoney,  or  any  appointment  to,  or 
dismissal  from  office,  be  valid,  except  as  herein  pro- 
mded,  unless  suck  order,  warrant,  appointTnent,  or 
dismissal  shall  be  signed  by  the  Governor,  and  counter- 
signed by  the  Chief  Secretary."  Tliis  recommendation 
in  the  third  report  of  the  special  committee  was  not 
acted  upon,  as  I  find  that  in  the  Bevbed  Estimates  of 
1856,  which  passed  the  Le^lative  Council,  and  was 
affirmed  in  the  Appropriation  Act,  the  vote  of  £500 
for  the  purchase  o£  tender  for  Yatala  is  included.  In 
their  final  report  the  committee  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  paid  commission,  to  consist  of  three 
competent  persons  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  public  accounts  of  the  province 
are  kept,  with  a  view  to  suggest  any  alteration  in  the 
system  by  which  greater  simplicity  and  more  perfect 
public  information  may  be  combined,  with  a  complete 
check  and  audit.  In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have 
consulted  the  original  reports,  as  printed  in  1856,  and 
in  making  this  the  conclusion  of  the  present  chapter, 
I  cannot  omit  to  point  out  "  the  feeling "  which 
evidently  governed  the  proceedings  of  the  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislative  Council,  appointed  on 
November  13th,  1855 ;  a  feeling  indicative  of  mistrust 
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of  the  then  Qoveminent,  and  of  a  disposition  to  use 
all  the  power  which  the  elected  members  possessed  to 
limit  the  prerogative  of  the  Governor,  and  to  decry 
the  system  under  which  the  Government  of  the  colony 
had  been  conducted.  The  result  in  later  times  did  not 
serve  to  bear  out  the  opinions  of  the  Estimates  com- 
mittee, when  the  same  men  became  leaders  of  the 
Parliament  or  members  of  ministries.  That  the  colony 
has  made  large  strides  in  the  knowledge  of  the  art  o{ 
government,  and  in  material  progress,  I  intend  to  show 
in  a  future  chapter,  by  comparing  the  statistical 
records  of  the  colony  in  1857,  the  year  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Responsible  Government,  with  those  of 
1883.  The  result  of  the  work  of  the  Estimates 
committee  was  the  passing  of  the  Estimates  and 
Appropriation  Acts  for  1855  and  1856,  after  lengthy 
discussions,  and  the  appointment  on  May  15th,  1856, 
in  compliance  with  an  address  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  a  commission  "  to  examine  into  and  report 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  public  accounts  of  the 
colony  are  kept."  The  gentlemen  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  act  on  this  commission  were  Mr.  Samuel 
Tomkinson,  Mr,  W,  H.  Maturin,  Assistant  Com- 
missary-General, and  Mr.  Henry  Ayers,  now  Sir 
Henry  Ayers,  K.C.M.G.,  in  acknowledgement  by  the 
home  Government  of  his  services  in  connection  with 
the  overland  telegraph  to  Europe  through  Port 
Darwin,  whilst  holding  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  of 
the  province.     This  commission  concluded  their  report 
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on  October  24th,  1856,  on  the  very  day  of  the  Procla- 
mation of  the  Constitution  Act,  which  had  then 
been  assented  to  by  Her  Majesty.  After  a  searching 
enquiry  the  Counniasionem,  in  conduding  their  report, 
add,  that  they  have  to  express  their  thanks  to  the 
officers  of  the  various  establishments  from  whom  they 
have  had  every  assistance  in  prosecuting  their  enquiries, 
especially  to  the  Auditor-General  (Captain  W.  I*. 
O'Halloran),  without  whose  willing  aid  they  could  not 
have  made  themselves  fully  acquainted  with  the 
numerous  subjects  requiring  attention,  and  to  whom, 
as  well  as  Major  Warburton  and  Mr.  Thrupp,  late  of 
the  Audit  Office,  they  were  indebted  for  many  valuable 
su^estions. 


1,  Gooj^  Ic 


CHAPTER   IX. 

CoDtinmitioii  of  the  rule  ot  Sir  Biohacd  GraTei  M&eDoimell,  C.B., 
from  the  Croming  of  the  New  Conatitntion  until  the  cloee  of  its 
flrflt  laseion— The  Governor  makes  strennoilB  effort*  to  majntain 
bia  prerogatiTes  na  OoTemor  of  t.  Crown  Colon/  —  The  old 
Legielative  Connci]  holds  ita  flnal  ieesion — He  panes  Acta  to 
make  pruTiiion  for  a  monthly  nuul  commnnioatioii  with  England  ; 
for  the  water  impply  and  drainage  of  the  City — Poahea  on  railwaja 
— Appoints  the  first  Hinietry,  oonsiBting  of  the  former  official  mem- 
bra— i£iide«iVors  to  promote  hia  own  policy — Hie  eortespondenaa 
with  the  Chief  Secretary— His  popnUr  manner  gains  him  friends— 
He  differs  from  his  Ministers  on  the  Hnrray  Cnetoms  qaestion 
and  on  the  postal  question — Ceneares  his  responsible  advisers  in 
despat^ihes;  they  protest — The  Chief  Secretary  introduces  a  BiU 
into  Parliament  to  give  effect  to  the  new  eontraet  with  the  E.  &  A. 
Mail  Company  for  twelve  moQthB — Bill  shelved  in  the  Assembly — 
Bill  for  Postal  Service  oltimatflly  passed  under  a  new  Adminis- 
tration, by  which  Sonth  Anetralia  became  a  party  to  the  oontraet 
from  November  15th,  1857,  for  one  year,  pending  negotiations, 

~\'T7"HEN   a  chapter  is  brought   to  a   close  it  by 
'  '        no  means  follows  that  the  subject  has  been 
exhausted.     The  writer  is  content  to  have  arrived  at  a 
station  on  the  line  where  he  may  rest  and  arrange 
his  material  for  a  fresh  start,  and,  perchance,  take  a 
retrospective  glance  at  his  remarks  and  conclusions. 
In  concluding  the  last  chapter  I  did  so,  not  from  any 
idea  that  I  might  begin  a  new  phase  in  the  narr»t"- 
of  the  political  career  of  Sir  Richard  MacDo'"^*^*y^ 
because    the  subject  began  to    lose  intere-'®  policy 
great  length ;  and  1  found  it  was  in  v'th  his  own 
to   bring  the  career  of  Sir  Richard  Ma(*Tespondence 
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Governor  of  a  Crown  Colony  to  an  immediate  close 
when  so  much  additional  matter  remained  to  be 
recorded.  The  proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council 
had  terminated,  as  regarded  the  new  Constitution, 
early  in  the  month  of  January;  and  a  struggle  between 
the  Governor  and  the  House  had  commenced,  the 
result  of  which  it  was  easy  to  foresee.  The  Governor 
was  pitted  against  the  B^timates  Committee,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  daily  press,  although  that  expression 
was  so  ilispleasing  to  him  that  he  directed  the  Colonial 
Secretary  to  correct  the  impression,  by  assuring  the 
House  that  the  members  of  the  Government  had  their 
full  share  of  responsibility  along  with  the  Governor. 
It  was  a  usual  course  of  action  with  Sir  Richard,  to 
claim  all  power  for  himself  with  the  credit  of  success, 
and  to  call  in  the  aid  of  his  official  advisers  in  ease  of 
failure,  though  their  consent  to  his  measures  was  not 
deemed  needful,  or  heeded,  in  the  impetuosity  of  his 
energetic  impulses.  The  powers  of  Government  were 
in  a  transition  state ;  and  had  the  Governor  been  a  man 
of  a  different  character  he  would  have  acted  under  that 
persuasion,  and  have  taken  the  elective  members  into 
his  confidence  openly  and  legitimately,  and  thus  have 
softened  the  asperity  of  the  conflict  in  which  he 
""(raged  by  a  conciliatory  toning  down  of  his  e.xisting 
■'ive  rights.  His  continual  intervention  in 
'fore  the  Legislative  Council,  as  though  he 
'^^s  President,  rendered  the  position  of 
stry  difficult  and   precarious,  since  the 
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penumbra,  if  not  the  dark  shadow,  of  i 
attached  itself  more  or  less  to  their  course  of  action, 
when  the  elections  of  the  Parliament  being  concluded 
they  were  fellow  sharers  with  other  members  in  all 
the  consequences  of  Responsible  Government.  This 
will  be  apparent  when  I  reach  that  stage  in  the 
history  of  Responsible  Government  at  which  all  real 
power  had  passed  from  the  Crown  to  the  people,  and 
it  became  incumbent  on  the  Governor  to  recognise 
the  fact  and  loyally  assume  the  position  of  reigning 
instead  of  ruling. 

The  Colonial  Ministry  were  somewhat  in  the  position 
of  the  Imperial  Ministry  succeeding  others  of  a 
difierent  party,  whose  policy  they  disapproved  and 
which  it  becomes  their  duty  to  shape  in  accordance 
with  their  views  of  public  opinion  with  as  little 
inconvenience  and  injury  to  public  interests  as 
possible.  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell  was  bent  upon 
stamping;  his  image  upon  every  measure  which  marked 
his  policy  during  his  career  of  power ;  and  the  success 
of  the  first  Ministry  was  much  obstructed  by  having 
to  shape  their  administrative  acts  so  as  to  modify  his 
previous  action  in  matters  which  the  public  out  of 
doors,  as  well  as  their  representatives  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  were  not  prepared  to  affirm.  Besides  this 
difficulty  Sir  Richard  added  another.  He  was  always 
ready  and  energetic  in  his  efiorts  to  direct  the  policy 
of  his  responsible  officials  in  accordance  with  his  own 
previously  expressed  views,  both  by  his  correspondence 
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with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  with  the  other 
Australian  QoTeminente,  which  it  required  the  utmost 
vigilance  of  his  Ministry  to  modify  and  regulate. 
Behind  the  scenes  there  was  still  the  Governor  of  a 
Orown  Colony,  and  there  was  thus  a  continual  stru^Ie 
between  him  and  his  Constitutional  Executive  Council, 
which  the  public  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  as  they 
are  now  with  respect  to  differences  of  opinion  in 
Cabinet  meetings.  The  records  of  the  Executive 
Council  and  the  despatch  books  of  the  Governor  must 
be  ransacked  to  show  all  that  passed  behind  the 
scenes  in  1856  and  1857.  Various  maxims  of 
Conijtitutional  Government  would  be  brought  to  light 
for  the  information  and  instruction  of  South  Australian 
statesmen,  some  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
make  public  in  this  history  through  various  written 
documents  and  notes  which,  in  the  course  of  my 
political  activity,  I  found  it  necessary  to  collect, 
although  afforded  no  opportunity  of  making  use  of 
them.  I  use  them  now  in  the  interests  of  Constitutional 
Government  at  a  time  when  the  incidents  to  which 
they  relate  can  have  no  effect  on  party  politics  or  upon 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  individuals  who  had  a 
share  in  administering  the  political  aflairs  of  the 
Province.  A  generation  has  passed  away  since  those 
papers  were  written,  and  with  it  all  recollection  of  the 
asperities  and  demands  of  party  warfare.  Hi-story 
would  be  but  a  bare  record  of  public  occurrences, 
such  as  may  be  read  in  any  useful  almanac  or  book 
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of  annaU,  unless  some  writers  undertook  to  Iift>  the 
curtain  and  show  the  characters  and  acts  of  public 
men  as  they  would  appear  if  divested  of  their  stage 
costume.  A  writer  of  history,  especially  too,  must 
be  expected  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  mass  of 
material  before  him,  under  the  safeguard  always  that 
his  materials  are  genuine  and  reliable.  In  all  that  I 
am  writing  I  have  the  authority  of  written  documents 
or  printed  public  records.  And  in  order  that  such 
authorities  may  not  be  lost  in  the  future  I  have, 
perhaps  it  may  be  said,  encumbere<^l  the  text  of 
my  narrative  with  copies  or  quotations  verifiable,  if 
necessary,  for  which  purpose  I  propose  to  preserve  the 
original  documents  themselves  an  far  &s  they  consist 
of  manuscripts. 

The  Legislative  Council,  the  names  of  whose  mem- 
bers I  have  given  in  a  preceding  chapter,  had  exercised 
functions  similar  to  those  which  devolved  on  the 
Parliament  which  effected  the  Revolution  of  IG8&  in 
England.  They  had,  using  the  powers  placed  within 
their  reach  by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
passed  in  the  session  held  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  limited  th© 
,  prerogatives  of  the  Governor  of  a  Crown  Colony,  and 
established  a  Constitution  in  which  the  rights  of  the 
people  through  their  representatives  and  Responsible 
Government  were  thenceforwartl  to  be  paramount 
The  will  of  one  man  representing  the  Imperial  Crown 
was  to  be  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  people  as  a 
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whole.  And  in  this  exercise  of  legislative  power  the 
people  of  South  Australia  were  assured  and  protected 
by  the  assent  of  Her  Majesty  to  their  Bill  of  January 
2nd,  1856,  which  was  proclaimed  by  Sir  Richard 
MacDonnell  on  the  very  day  of  its  receipt  in  the  pro- 
vince— October  24th,  1856.  The  Legislative  Council, 
or,  as  it  may  be  aptly  called,  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
continued  in  session  from  November  Ist,  1855,  to  June 
19th,  1856,  having  the  day  previous  to  the  prorogation 
passed  the  Appropriation  Act  for  that  year.  The  same 
Legislative  Council  met  again  on  November  11th,  in  a 
second  and  final  session,  to  prepare  its  successor  to 
enter  upon  its  functions,  having  accomplished  its  own 
dissolution  by  enacting,  in  the  4'2nd  clause  of  the 
Constitution  Act,  that  its  powers  and  existence  were 
to  continue  and  exist  only  until  the  issue  of  the  first 
writs  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  PaTliament 
which  had  now  been  officially  proclaimed  to  take  its 
place.  During  a  short  session,  extending  only  to 
December  11th,  tbb  Council  passed  eight  Bills,  one  of 
them  making  provision  for  the  financial  administration 
of  the  Government  during  the  ensuing  year,  1857,  and 
another  providing  for  the  election  of  members  to  serve 
in  the  Parliament  of  South  Australia.  Sir  Richard 
MacDonnell  had  in  the  meantime  not  been  inattentive 
to  the  social  and  material  progress  of  the  colony.  He 
presented  to  the  Legislature  and  obtained  their  sanc- 
tion, on  March  5th,  185C,  to  "  An  Act  to  regulate  the 
Collection   and   Distribution    of    Duties   upon   goods 
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passed  into  the  neighbouring  colonies  by  way  of  the 
River  Murray."  He  passed  an  Act  to  make  provision 
for  a  monthly  mail  communication  with  Great  Britain. 
He  established  and  incorporated  the  South  Australian 
Institute,  a  measure  the  great  utility  of  which  must  be 
acknowledged  as  an  instalment  of  a  measure  of  edu- 
cation For  the  beneBt  of  the  adult  classes.  He  intro- 
duced and  passed  an  Act  for  the  water  supply  and 
drainage  of  the  City  of  Adelaide.  He  passed  what  is 
known  as  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  providing  for  the 
registration  of  joint  stock  companies,  and  for  limiting 
the  liability  of  the  members.  He  provided  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Main  Roads  Act,  and  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  railway  system  to  Gawler  Town ;  works 
which,  although  sanctioned  during  the  rule  of  hLs  pre- 
decessor, had  not  proceeded  to  completion,  but  were 
now  strenuously  pushed  forward.  As  a  Governor,  too, 
he  had  been  active  in  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  geography  and  resources  of  the  province,  having 
travelled  during  three  months  in  one  year  over  the 
Northern  and  South-Eastem  districts,  and  made  a 
voyage  up  the  River  Murray  as  far  as  Albury,  in  New 
South  Wales,  His  policy  in  regard  to  hia  prerc^tive 
as  Governor,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  an  account  of, 
taking  up  my  position  from  October,  1850,  when  his 
powers  became  limited  by  the  ojwration  of  Responsible 
Government.  As  soon  as  the  despatch  arrived  in  the 
colony  conveying  the  assent  of  Her  Majesty  to  the 
Constitution  Act  passed  on  January  2nd,  185C,  Sir 
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Richard  gave  it  publicity  in  a  proclamation  whicb 
brought  the  Act  into  immediate  operation.  He  then 
proceeded  forthwith  to  appoint  his  Ministry.  The  first 
step  was  to  summon  Mr.  Finniss  and  question  hiin  on 
tlie  conditions  which  would  enable  him  (the  Governor) 
to  act  with  him.  The  chief  condition  which  he  wa» 
desirous  of  imposing  upon  his  new  advisers  was  with 
reference  to  a  railway  or  tramway  to  connect  the 
Fort  of  Adelaide  with  the  River  Murray  at  a  new 
station  named  Blanchetown.  His  predilections  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  such  a  measure  ;  and  the  tramway 
system  was  most  in  favor  with  him,  as  it  was  with 
the  Conservative  party  in  the  colony,  headed  by  Mr. 
John  Baker  and  supported  by  Mr.  Thomas  Reynolds, 
subsequently  known  as  "  the  Honorable "  Thomas 
Reynolds,  which  personal  title  for  life  wa.s  then  about 
to  be  introduced  by  Her  Majesty  in  recognition  of  the 
services  of  those  who  might  hold  a  ministerial  office  for 
three  or  more  years.  The  Imperial  Order  of  St  Michael 
and  St.  George  had  not  then  been  instituted. 

Sir  Richard  MacDoonell  pressed  Mr.  Finnis.s  very 
much  to  undertake  his  favorite  railway  connection 
with  the  River  Murray,  when  Mr.  Finnis.s  assured  him 
that  he  could  never  commit  himself  to  a  system  of 
tramways  for  main  trunk  lines  of  communication, 
whilst  he  was  sure  from  hb  knowledge  of  the  strength 
of  parties  in  the  Legislature  that  he  would  fail  in  any 
measure  to  extend  our  railway  system,  at  that  time,  in 
the  direction  he  indicated.    His  Excellency  added  that 
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he  was  about  to  oiler  Mr.  Finniae  the  post  of  Chief 
Secretary,  but  his  resolve  would  be  coDtingent  on  his 
adopting  that  policy.  To  this  Mr.  Finniss  replied 
that  under  no  conditions  could  he  undertake  to 
surrender  his  Judgment  on  tliat  particular  point.  He 
then  said  :  '■  Well,  Mr.  Finniss,  I  will  appoint  you  as 
chief  of  the  Brst  Minbtry,  and  I  must  associate  you 
in  that  capacity  with  your  old  colleagues  in  the 
£xecutive  Council,  as  only  fair  to  them  and  as  moat 
judicious  under  all  circiunstances."  To  enter  upon  the 
new  duties  with  entirely  new  men,  untrained  in 
departmental  admiobtration,  Mr.  Finniss  felt  would 
lead  to  much  direct  inconvenience.  He  therefore 
considered  Sir  Richard's  proposal  a  reasonable  one, 
and  forthwith  accepted  the  post  of  Chief  Secretary 
in  the  first  Responsible  Ministry  of  South  Australia. 
The  Legislature  still  consisting  of  the  old  pattern 
Legislative  Council  was  not  then  in  session,  having* 
been  prorogued  on  June  19th,  and  it  did  not  meet 
again  until  November  11th  of  that  year.  The 
Parliament  wan  incomplete  as  a  legislative  body  until 
the  return  of  the  writs  for  the  election  of  members  to 
both  Houses.  The  writs  were  issued  on  February  2nd, 
1857,  and  on  the  returns  being  completed  the  first 
Parliament  of  South  Australia  was  summoned  to  meet 
on  April  22nd,  1857 ;  a  m'emorable  event  which,  in  the 
future,  will  no  doubt  be  recorded  as  well  as  the  day  of 
the  first  proclamation  of  South  Australia  on  December 
28th,  183C.     In  six  months,  nearly,  the  iunctions  of 
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the  new  Parliament  were  in  abeyance,  and  the  old 
Legialatire  Council  sat  for  one  month  only  in  second 
and  final  session,  being  prorogued  on  December  11th 
and  ceasing  to  exist  on  February  2nd,  1857,  in  virtue 
of  a  special  clause  in  the  Constitution  Act.  During 
the  long  interval  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  the 
chief  concern  of  the  Government  was  to  aiTange  the 
public  business  so  as  to  apportion  the  control  of  the 
several  Ministers  over  the  departments  in  accordance 
with  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  who,  in  naming 
the  designations  of  the  responsible  ministers,  indicated 
their  charge  of  special  departments.  Thb  was  a  matter 
of  simple  arrangement.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  functions  of  the  Ministry 
and  the  powers  of  the  Governor.  Sir  Kichard 
MacDonnell,  as  1  have  said,  endeavored,  during  his 
unlimited  authority  in  administration,  to  set  his  stamp 
upon  all  measures;  and  he  strenuously  maintained 
that  the  working  of  the  policy  thus  initiated  should 
not  be  disturbed.  He  was  tenacious  in  the  extreme 
on  this  point,  and  consequently  many  discussions  arose 
between  him  and  his  Government  which  frequently 
took  the  form  of  written  communications  and  papers 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Executive  Council. 
It  should  be  stated  here  that  the  Executive  Council, 
originally  constituted  under  the  royal  insti  uctions, 
consisted  of  three  principal  officers— the  Colonial 
Secretary,  the  Advocate-General,  and  the  Surveyor- 
General.     A  fourth  member  was  added  on  No\eniber 
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10th,  1855,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Torrens,  who 
was  sworn  in  aa  Treasurer.  These  were  the  four 
officers  who  were  appointed  members  of  the  first 
Ministry  on  October  24th,  1 85C.  To  these  were 
afterwards  added  Mr.  Charles  Bonney  as  CommissioQer 
of  Crown  Lands,  and  Mr.  Samuel  {now  Sir  Samuel) 
Davenport  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  who 
succeeded  the  Surveyor-General,  Arthur  H.  Freeiing, 
KE.,  in  that  ministerial  office.  Captain  Freeiing,  still 
Surveyor-General,  and  elected  to  the  Upper  House  on 
March  9th,  1857,  resigned  his  ministerial  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  in  favor  of  Mr.  Daven- 
port. There  were  thus  five  ministers,  as  required  in 
the  Constitution  Act,  Their  names  and  titles  were  as 
follows : — Chief  Secretary,  Boyle  Travers  Finniss ; 
Attorney-General,  Richard  Davies  Hanson  ;  Treasurer, 
Robert  Richard  Torrens ;  Commi.ssioner  of  Lands  and 
Immigration,  Charles  Bonney ;  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  Samuel  Davenport.  The  first  Ministry  looked 
on  themselves  especially  as  the  assertors  and  main- 
tainers  of  Parliamentary  privileges,  and  as  the 
guardians  of  the  popular  rights  of  self-government. 
In  order  to  explain  the  relations  between  them  and 
the  Governor,  whose  confidence  they  were  a.ssumed  to 
possess — since  Sir  Richard  had  the  choice  before  him 
of  many  men  of  ability  and  influence,  and  the  Consti- 
tution gave  him  full  power  to  select  and  appoint  his 
own  ministry.  I  must  revert  to  occurrences  early  in 
the  year  1850,  before  the  establishment  of  Responsible 
—  -'Bui:- 
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Government,  and  while  it  was  daily  expected  to  become 
law,  to  give  some  indication  of  the  course  followed  by 
Sir  Richard  MaeDonnell  in  adjusting  hia  relations  with 
an  Executive  Council,  whose  consent  a-i  well  as  advice 
was  necessary  to  complete  all  the  important  measures 
of  Government.  Thus  in  May,  1856,  he  sent  me,  as 
Colonial  Secretary,  two  letters  dated  the  13th  and  Slst 
respectively,  when  self-government  might  be  said  to 
be  pending.  I  have  already  quoted  his  letter  of  May 
31st,  and  the  reader  should  refer  back  to  it,  as  bearing 
upon  the  Governor's  views  of  his  duty  at  such  a  t'me. 
The  note  of  May  13th  was  in  these  words,  viz ; — 

"  M;  d«u  Sir— Ab  poMiblf  I  vaay  Sad  myNlf  unable  to  go  to  tho 
offices  to-day,  I  wiah  to  draw  yoar  att«ntiaa  to  the  very  anooying  and 
injadiciona  article*  in  the  Titnci,  whereby  I  am  plaoed  peraonally  Jd  the 
abmrd  and  and  nnconstitntional  position  of  being  pitted  agaJDBt  the 
Estimatefl  Committee.  Such  artiolea  aa  '  The  Goreraor  and  the 
Finanra  Committee,'  ka.,  to.,  to.,  if  intended  to  be  friendly  are  most 
inopportune,  aa  eihibiting  the  GoTsmor  individnaliy  (when  on  l^e  eve 
of  BeBpontiible  GoTemment)  adopting  a  particolar  line  of  policy.  In 
the  whole  of  to-day'i  long  artiolee  there  is  not  onoe  mentioD  made  of 
the  OoTeroment.  IL  ii  always  '  the  QoTSmor.'  1  can  Boaroaly  fancy 
thia  acoidentftl  or  well  intentioned.  It  is  only  jnetice  to  myaelf,  and 
also  to  the  gentleman  of  the  oommittee.  aeveral  of  whom  I  personally 
know  and  like,  that  yon  ahonld  a>  organ  of  the  Government,  turn  yonr 
attention  to  clearing  ap  this  the  flnt  time  yon  may  addreaa  the  Hon«e 
on  the  Babjeota  of  the  Estimatea.  I  believe  none  of  na,  while  inaiating 
firmly  on  one  right  to  be  heard,  wjahed  to  do  more  than  enanra  fair 
play  for  both  BideB  of  the  qneation,  by  giving  to  each  eqnal  publicity  : 
and  if  the  memorandum  be  not  Bignsd  by  the  Minittry,  it  ia  because 
the  pTeaeut  CouBtitution  in  the  Advocate-Geuerai'a  opinion  retiiierB  it 
neceaeary  that  Buoh  an  exposition  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  ihonld  be  regarded  aa  a  minnte  of  the  QoTemor  in  Council.  I 
really  think  the  oouree  adopted  by  the  Tinioi  ig  calculated  to  ininre  the 
GavemmeDt,  and  prejudice  an  impartial  diBcuasion  of  the  question. 
Betieve  me  to  be,  most  traly  youm,       (Signed) 

"B.  Q.  M'D." 
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South  Australia,  when  this  was  writteq,  was  jet  a 
Crown  colony,  and  Sir  Richard  was,  perha|i8,  required 
to  a<isume  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the 
Government,  since  they  were  really  hia  acta.  But  on 
this  occasion,  because  attacked  in  the  Press,  be  seemed 
anxious  to  throw  off  this  responsibility,  though  the 
general  policy  detailed  in  the  memorandum  alluded  to 
emanated  from  the  Qovemor.  I  have  now  a  different 
phase  of  the  question  of  Responsible  Government  to 
consider,'  viz,  when  the  change  had  really  taken 
place,  and  the  Ministry  claimed  to  direct  the  policy  of 
the  country,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  on 
them.  I  have  undertaken  to  write  the  history  of 
Responsible  Government,  that  hereafter  it  may  he  seen 
that  in  its  commencement  it  was  really  a  struggle 
between  the  Governor  upholding  his  former  pre-  , 
rogative  rights  and  his  Ministry,  who  had  to  contend 
with  the  iafluence  which  the  Governor  had  exerdsed 
in  his  private  intercourse  with  members  of  Parliament, 
with  the  prestige  which  still  attached  to  his  position 
out  of  doors,  and  his  popular  manners  and  social 
peculiarities,  which  made  him  a  favorite  with  those 
who  had  no  mission  to  mix  in  the  warfare  of  politics 
and  come  into  contact  with  his  will. 

Few  men  can  resist  the  blandishments  of  rank  and 
position  when  power  is  associated  with  them.  And 
when  power  is  separated  from  rank  it  takes  a  long 
time  before  the  difference  of  position  is  seen  and 
felt.     The  prestige  of  power  remains  with  the  former 
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possessor  long  after  the  reality  has  passed  away ;  and 
it  is  those  only  who  come  into  official  contact  with  the 
person  or  institution  suddenly  divested  of  power  that 
become  affected  by  the  change.  The  community  at 
large  are  for  a  long  time  unconscious  of  it,  and 
maintain  the  old  attitude  and  reverence  towards  the 
individual.  The  fear  of  power  and  the  expectation 
of  benefits  from  its  exercise  long  outlive  the  fact  of 
its  extinction  or  modification.  In  history  we  find, 
universally,  that  after  a  reign  of  tyranny  and 
revolution  the  storm  waves  require  a  length  of  time  to 
settle  down.  And  it  is  so  with  any  idea  that  han  once 
laid  hold  of  public  opinion.  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell 
derived  considerable  advantage  from  the  operation  of 
this  principle  in  the  public  opinion  of  South  Australia, 
and  he  mubA  the  shadow  of  power  to  keep  up  his 
influence  in  legislation  when  the  substance  had  really 
departed.  HLs  constant  assumption  of  prerogative  met 
his  Ministry  at  every  point  on  every  question ;  and 
the  Conservative  party,  formed  chiefly  of  wealthy 
men,  were  satisfied  to  play  into  his  hands  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  aa  they  had  formally  endeavored 
to   support    him    in   his    stand   i^ainst   democracy.* 


■  ?ee  JMr.  Tarrflne'  epeeoh  in  the  Honse  o(  Aaaembl;  on  An^Qst  26th. 
On  this  aooKHion,  dnring  a  debata  in  the  Honae  of  Assembly  on  & 
motion  of  want  of  aunfidsuoe  kgainit  the  Hiniatry  of  Mr.  John  Baker, 
Hi.  Robert  B.  Torrena,  the  mover,  re&d  varions  eitnots  from  tha 
Chief  Secretary's  apaeobes  on  the  pririiego  questioQ.  He  obaarred 
that  in  those  apeeoheii  were  foraahadowed  the  policy  of  Mr.  Baker's 
Mimatry,  and  now  that  policy  woa  attempted  to  be  carried  oot.  and  it 
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This  direct  interference  in  every  administrative  and 
and  legislative  action  of  the  Ministry  was  a  F^oiirce  of 
continual  embarrassment  to  them,  and  had  well-nigh 
wrested  the  power  from  the  Assembly  in  the 
determined  stand  made  by  the  Upper  Chamber  to 
render  Responsible  Government  a  nullity,  by  claiming 
the  right  to  amend  and  alter  money  Bills ;  which, 
if  not  succeasfuUy  resisted,  would  have  enabled 
the  Governor  to  coerce  the  Assembly  by  frequent 
dissolutions  that  would  have  left  permanent  power 
with  the  Upper  House.  Men  of  capital  only  can 
bear  the  cost  of  constant  elections ;  and  thus  the 
constituencies  would  have  been  driven  over  to  the 
ranks  of  capital  in  the  Assembly,  and  the  Upper 
House  have  increased  its  power  in  the  direction  of 
legislation.  With  a  full  share  in  the  control  and 
direction  of  taxation,  and  equal  power  in  respect  of 
public  improvements,  the  material  progress  of  the 
colony  would  not  have  reached  its  present  st^e  for 
many  years  to  come.  There  were  two  questions 
that  occupied  the  attention  of  Sir  Richard 
MacDonnell,  and  which,  remaining  unsettled  when 
the    first    Ministry   came   into   power  engaged   their 


Tonld  he  if  tlis  Honse  allowed  itsilf  to  ba  oajoled  bh  the  Uiaistrf  h&d 
b«eiL  If  the  memben  of  the  Miniatrj  had  been  oajoled  the;  were 
political  reaegades.  He  ipoke'  with  aathnrit;  for  what  he  said,  that 
the  minietera  were  not  the  only  perHoa^  who  had  been  cajoled  by  the 
plea  of  cuahing-  to  the  support  dt  His  EioalUnoy  and  of  rallying  aronnd 
him,  Thac  oajolary  had  been  praotised  on  his  honorable  friend  to  the 
right  (Sit.  J.  B.  Hughes).— Parliamentary  debates. 
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early  attention.  These  were  the  Murray  trade 
and  the  postal  question  with  Great  Britain. 
Sir  Richard  MacDonnell  had  offered  to  collect  the 
dutiea  on  Murray  borne  goods  destined  for  consumption 
beyond  the  South  Australian  border  on  any  scale  deter- 
mined on  by  the  neigkbori7^g  colonies,  and  his  cor- 
respondence in  1855  embraced  that  view.  In  order  to 
carry  out  this  arrangement,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Childers,  then  high  in  office  in  Victoria,  liad  been 
stated  in  written  terms  sufficiently  strong  to  constitute 
a  distinct  pledge,  with  the  Qovemment  of  Victoria,  Sir 
Richard  directed  a  Bill  to  be  lajd  before  the  Legislative 
Council  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  goods 
passing  into  the  colonies  of  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales  by  way  of  the  RJver  Murray,  according  to  any 
tariffs  which  those  colonies  respectively  might  from 
time  to  time  signify  their  wish  to  impose,  leaving  those 
Oovemm^nts  entirely  un/ettered  as  to  the  nature  and 
amount  of  tlie  duties  which  they  might  res/Kctively 
authorise  the  South  Australian  Customs  officers  to 
collect.  This  BtU  failed  in  its  object ;  since  it  was 
passed  with  the  addition  of  a  clause  which  entirely 
negatived  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell's  wishes  and  inten- 
tions. This  clause  provided  for  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  duties,  not  according  to  any  tariff 
■which  the  neighbouring  colonies  Tiiight  desire  to  enforce, 
but  simply  in  accordance  with  the  duties  leviable 
under  the  South  Australian  tariff.  Mr.  Childers,  who 
at  that  time  was  responsible  for  the  Customs  depart- 
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ment  of  Victoria,  in  a  memonuidum  addressed  to  his 
Govemmeat  resented  this  action  of  the  South  Austra- 
lian Legislature,  which  he  characterised  as  a  breach  of 
iaith.  Qe  maintained  that  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell 
had  written  in  such  terms  in  I806  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
at  the  time  in  the  mind  of  the  Government  of  Victoria 
that  a  distinct  pledge  had  been  given  to  carry  out  the 
arrangement  agreed  to  by  His  Excellency ;  and  he 
further  pointed  out  that  when  the  Act  of  March  5th, 
1856,  was  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  the  Government  of 
Victoria,  no  express  mention  was  made  that  the  Act 
failed  to  confirm  the  principle  for  which  Sir  Richard 
had  contended ;  and  that  under  any  circumstances  the 
retraction  of  a  pledge  affecting  arrangements  already 
in  operation  should  be  expressly  stated,  and  not  left  to 
be  inferred  by  those  to  whom  the  pledge  was  given. 
The  Act  in  existence  before  that  of  March  5th  was 
found  to  open  the  door  to  smuggling  by  providing  that 
the  duties  should  be  collected  on  the  Murray  in  accord- 
ance with  the  South  Australian  tariff  only,  especially 
in  the  articles  of  spirits  and  tobacco,  the  duties  on 
which  were  lower  in  the  South  Australian  scale  of 
duties  in  some  ioiportant  items  than  in  those  of  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales.  Hence  Melbourne  firma  had 
supplied  the  districts  up  the  Murray  with  goods  rated 
according  to  the  duties  leviable  in  SotUh  Atistralia,  to 
the  great  loss  of  the  revenue  of  those  colonies.  The 
fact  was,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Childers,  that  no  explanation 
was  afforded  bv  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell,  that  the  Act 
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enclosed  failed  to  give  effect  to  lib  intention,  and  the 
des{iatcli  concluded  simply  with  the  expressioa  of  Sir 
Richard  MacDonnell's  "hope  that  the  Victorian  Govern- 
ment would  consider  the  Bill  as  affording  the  necessary 
facilities  for  a  final  and  satistactory  settlement,  &c, 
&C."  This  Bill,  upon  which  so  much  depended  in  its 
original  form,  had  been  shown  to  Mr.  Childers  by  Mr. 
Torrens,  under  instructions  from  the  Governor,  and,  if 
carried  in  that  form,  would  have  completely  redeemed 
any  pledge  given  or  aj^umed  by  Sir  Richard  Mac- 
Donnell.  But  it  was,  unfortunately,  negatived  in  that 
respect  In  commenting  on  Mr.  Childers'  memorandum  - 
in  March,  1857,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  Sir  Richard 
remarks  "  that  no  pledge  had  been  given  further  than 
that  he  meant  to  seek  the  sanction  of  the  South 
Australian  Legislature,"  for  which  he  quoted  from  the 
despatch  written  by  his  direction  to  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary of  New  South  Wales,  on  December  5th,  previously 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Childers.  This  was  the  first  question 
for  resolution  by  the  Ministry  of  Mr.  Finnlss.  On 
February  2.^th,  18-57,  taking  up  the  correspondence 
where  Sir  Richard  MacDonncll  hatl  left  it,  the  Chief 
Secretary  placed  fully  before  the  Victorian  Government 
the  course  which  the  Governor  would  be  advised  to 
pursue  in  reference  to  the  Murray  duties  question. 
He  also  encla^ed  a  memorandum  prepared  by  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Torrens,  containing  a  statement  of  this 
policy,  and  declared  that,  after  careful  consideration, 
the  Government  were  prepared  to  adopt  the  line  of 
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policy  indicated  in  that  memorandum,  and  to  support 
it  in  the  Parliament.  Subsequently  the  Treasurer 
introduced  his  new  measure  into  Parliament,  which 
was  carried  through  both  Houses,  and  under  a  change 
of  Ministry  became  law  by  the  assent  of  the  Governor 
to  the  Bill.  This  policy,  as  foreshadowed  in  the  Chief 
Secretary's  letter  of  February  25th,  was  thus  subse- 
quently approved  in  Parliament.  But  it  previously 
encountered  the  strong  opposition  of  Sir  Richard 
MacDonnell,  who  specially  undertook,  in  a  long  minute, 
to  point  out  his  objections  to  Mr,  Torrens'  memorandum. 
Sir  Richard  said  that  "  he  had  perused  that  document 
prepared  by  the  Treasurer  with  great  attention,  and 
had  discovered  in  it  no  policy  at  all  resembling 
a  South  Australian  policy,  nor  one  which  by  partially 
sacrificing  South  Australia  contributed  to  the  general 
gootl  of  these  colonies.  On  the  contrary,  its  policy,  he 
said,  may  hereafter  be  regarded  by  enemias  of  the 
Government  as  a  somewhat  tame  acceptance  of  terms 
dictated  by  Government,  one  of  which  was  supposed  to 
be  animated  by  no  friendly  spirit  towards  the  Murray 
trade ;  whilst  it  also  suggested  and  amplified  the  few 
natural  difficulties  what  might  be  in  the  way  of  this 
colony  making  a  better  arrangement — as  a  glance  at 
the  map  would  show  that  smuggling  by  land  from 
South  Australia  to  the  Murray  beyond  the  boundary 
was  no  easy  matter,  though  the  memorandum  repre- 
sented it  m  forming  'an  insufferable  obstacle  to  any 
collection  of  the  duties  by  South  Australia,  so  long  as 
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the  varioua  tariff  were  Dot  aasimulated."  It  would 
serve  no  good  puipose  to  continue  to  quote  Sir 
Kichard's  remarks  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  hts 
Ministry.  The  memorandum  of  Mr.  Torrens  and  the 
whole  correspondence  were  printed  as  Parliamentary 
papers,  and  may  be  read  by  the  studious  or  curious, 
and  they  told  against  his  Ministry.  Sir  Richard,  in 
lieu  of  the  system  proposed  by  the  Trea.-iurer,  urged 
the  adoption  by  the  Ministry  of  his  own  scheme, 
formerly  rejected  by  the  late  Legislative  Council,  as 
not  in  their  opinion  subserving  the  interests  of  South 
Australia,  but  rather  those  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria.  In  his  argument  he  remarks  that  "  the 
Ministry  which  formerly  supported  a  system  widely 
different  from  that  now  intended  to  be  established 
by  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  should  be  prepared 
to  prove  the  necessity  which  obliged  them  to  abandon 
that  policy.  That  necessity  could  only  be  fully  proved 
by  the  positive  rejection  of  such  policy,  either  by  the 
neighboring  colonies,  or  by  our  own  Legislature."  Sir 
Rirchard  seems  in  these  remarks  to  have  been 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  South  Australian  Legis- 
lature had  already  rejected  it,  and  that  to  reintroduce 
a  similar  Bill  into  the  House  of  Assembly  would  be  to 
court  another  defeat.  Yet  he  concludes  a  long  memo- 
randum of  twenty  pages,  in  its  seventh  paragraph, 
with  these  words — "  Finally,  he  observed  that  quite 
independent  of  the  simple,  comprehensive,  and  bene- 
ficial policy   of  reverting  to  the  original  proposal,  first 
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advanced  by  South  Australia  in  1855,  it  appeared  more 
politic  that  the  Ministry  which  afterwards  supported 
strongly  that  policy  in  1856,  should  at  least  offer  to 
seek  from  the  new  Legislature  an  enactment  similar 
to  that  rejected  by  the  late  Council."  This  celebrated 
memorandum,  dated  March  24th,  1857,  was  laid  before 
the  meeting.  On  May  11th,  the  course  of  policy  to 
be  tinally  adopted  by  the  Ministry  on  this  question, 
was  fully  discussed.  A  long  minute  was  the  result,  of 
which  I  shall  only  give  extracts.  It  runs  in  the  first 
person,  the  Chief  Secretary  being  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  Governor  and  the  Cabinet- 
The  Chief  Secretary  wrote  as  follows : — "  1.  The 
memorandum  of  April  18th  (No.  0  of  1857)  from  His 
Excellency  the  Govemor-in-Chief,  referring  to  s 
Cabinet  minute  written  in  reply  to  a  former  memo- 
randum from  His  Excellency,  dated  March  24th  last, 
has  now  been  submitted  by  me  to  the  Cabinet,  other 
important  business  having  hitherto  prevented  me  from 
consLlering  with  my  colleagues  that  paper.  His  Excel- 
lency states  that  '  having  perused  the  minutes  of  the 
Cabinet  on  his  memorandum  of  March  24th,  concern- 
ing the  Murray  intercolonial  duties,  it  is  necessary 
before  that  document  be  filed  that  some  words 
embodial  therein  should  be  noticed.'  2.  If  Sis  Excel- 
lency intends,  as  it  Ls  presumed  from  the  above 
remarks,  to  include  amongst  the  records  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  his  own  memorandum  of  March  24th 
which  embodies  His  Excellency's  argument  in  opposi- 
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tion  to  the  policy  proposed  to  be  pui-sued  by  the 
present  Ministry  with  respect  to  the  Murray  duties 
question,  it  is  submitted  that  the  reply  to  that  memo- 
randum in  which  the  Ministry  vindicate  their  policy, 
although  considered  by  His  Excellency  to  contain 
some  errors,  must  also  be  added  to  the  records  of 
the  Executive  Council,  or  the  record  would  be  mani- 
festly imperfect,  and  could  not  be  properly  confirmed. 
3.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  errors  alleged  to  be 
contained  in  the  minute,  the  Minbtry  do  not  admit 
the  condusions  of  His  Excellency,  and  tliey  do 
not  deem  that  it  can  in  any  way  advance  the 
question  of  the  Murray  duties  policy  if  they  enter 
into  further  controversy,  either  on  the  main 
objection  which  His  Excellency  advances  to  the  course 
proposed  to  be  taken  by  the  Ministry,  or  on  the 
interpretation  which  is  to  be  put  on  the  conduct  and 
views  of  such  of  them  as  were  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  under  a  form  of  Government  which 
has  ceased  to  exist,  i.  The  Ministry  now,  as  in  their 
last  minute,  distinctly  disclaim  all  responsibility  for 
the  acta  and  policy  of  a  former  administration.  They 
maintain  that  the  principle  involved  in  this  position  is 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  Responsible  Government. 
(I  here  omit  the  fifth  and  sixth  paragraphs  of  the 
minute  and  proceed  to  the  seventh  for  reasons  which 
appear  in  the  seventh  paragraph.)  7.  Any  further 
discussion  of  the  subject  must  be  not  only  of  an 
exclusively  personal  character,  but  must  also  involve 
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questions  alTecting  the  accuracy  of  recollection  of  the 
various  members  of  the  former  Executive  Council,  as 
well  as  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  all  the  voluminous  documents  connected  with 
the  topic  of  discussion.  Should  any  occasion  hereafter 
arise  for  the  personal  vindication  of  any  member  of 
the  former  Council,  it  will  be  for  him,  individually,  in 
such  mode  &a  he  may  deem  most  fitting,  to  defend  the 
policy  which  the  Ministry  now  adopt,  and  show  in 
what  manner  it  can  be  reconciled  with  his  previous 
views  and  conduct."  I  close  my  extracts  from  a 
voluminous  correspondence  at  this  stage,  as  I  write 
only  in  the  interests  of  Responsible  Government  and 
not  in  explanation  of  my  personal  views.  These 
extracts  with  others  in  connection  with  the  postal 
question  are  given  to  show  that  Sir  Richard 
MacDonnell  sought  to  impose  hia  pergonal  policy  on 
thefirut  Ministry  o-n  ike  (/round  that  being  previously 
identified  with  it  they  were  con^iatenly  hound  to 
follow  up  his  executive  actittn  as  tli£  Goveimor  of  a 
Crown  Colony  with  unlimited  powers.  It  must 
be  remarked  that^  under  that  system  the  Executive 
Council  was  bound  by  the  nature  and  tenure  of  their 
appointments  to  8U|tpoit  the  policy  of  the  Governor, 
however  much  they  might  diflfer  in  opinion  as  to 
its  wisdom.  And  the  support  they  might  give  in 
a  Legislative  Council,  the  majority  in  which  was 
composed  of  elected  members,  would  be  justified  by 
their  obligations  to  the  head  of  the  Executive.  Yet, 
,       .,..,.o-;lc 
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no  doubt,  the  first  Ministry,  under  a  system  of 
responaibility,  were  identified  with,  and  paid  the 
penalty  of,  the  Acts  of  the  old  Nominee  Government 
by  inheriting  its  unpopularity.  The  Conservative 
members,  and  those  who  had  been  prominent  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Government  in  the  extinct  Legislative 
Council,  were  now,  mast  of  them,  elevated  to  the 
Upper  House ;  and  the  Murray  Duties  Bill,  being  a 
money  Bill,  would  no  longer  be  under  their  control, 
but  would  be  considered  in  an  Assembly  composed  of 
men  whose  views  had  assumed  a  different  direction  ; 
and  hence  their  action  was  changed.  But  why  did 
any  difference  in  the  Executive  Council  arise  ?  The 
Ministry  were,  of  course  anxious  to  meet  the  question 
on  a  basis  which  they  deemed  would  probably 
meet  the  view»  of  the  new  Legislature ;  and 
these  were  opposed  to  the  collection  of  duties  by 
Customs'  officers  of  South  Australia  on  any  tariff 
other  than  its  own,  for  the  time  being.  In  the  latest 
correspondence  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  had 
proposed: — Ist  A  complete  a-ssimilatiou  of  the  South 
Australian  with  the  New  South  Wales  tariflf,  2nd. 
The  establishment  of  a  common  tariff  on  the  Murray ; 
and,  3rd,  as  an  alternative,  the  maintenance  of  a  joint 
Custom  House  at  our  border,  for  the  collection  of  their 
own  duties.  The  consideration  of  these  new  points, 
into  which  the  correspondence  carried  on  between  Sir 
Richard  MacDonnell  and  the  neighboring  colonies  had 
drifted,  apparently  removed  the  question  far  beyond 
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the  simple  plan  of  collecting  for  the  other  coloQtes  any 
scale  of  duties  they  might  wish.  Yet  Sir  Richard  adhered 
to  his  original  position,  and  strenuously  urged  the 
Minbtty  to  reject  any  scheme  but  his  own  in  the 
expectation  that  the  majority  of  the  new  Legislature 
would  have  been  favorable  to  the  old  proposition.  At 
this  very  time  the  Cabinet  were  negotiating  with  the 
Governments  of  the  neighboring  colonies  for  the 
modification  of  the  South  Australian  tariff  to  an 
extent  which  made  some  approach  towards  the  views 
entertained  by  these  governments  on  the  subject  of 
the  assimilation  of  tariffs.  And  they  were,  moreover, 
of  opinion  that  the  daspatches  ot  the  governments  of 
the  neighboring  colonies  afforded  no  ground  for  the 
belief  that  they  would  again  consent  to  the  collectioa 
of  their  duties  by  this  colony  under  discrepant 
tariffs.  The  Governor  would  see  no  plan  but  his  own, 
and  he  could  have  sought  other  advisers  had  he  seen 
fit.  Without  any  decided  action  of  that  nature  on  the 
part  of  the  Governor,  the  Ministry  considered  it  was 
their  duty  to  meet  Parliament  and  abide  by  its  decision 
as  to  their  continuance  in  oflice. 

In  this  stage  of  affairs  the  question  of  the  Murray 
duties  had  come  before  the  first  Responsible  Ministry 
for  solution.  The  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Torrens  waa 
finally  carried  through  all  its  stages  on  Kovember  19th, 
1857.  It  repealed  the  Act  of  Mart;h  5th,  1856,  and 
was  framed  on  the  principle  not  widely  different  from 
the  Bill  of  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell   which  the  late 
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Council  bad  negatived.  Thus  the  preamble  declared 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  interruption  to  traffic 
which  would  arise  &om  the  levying  of  duties  upon 
goods  passing  up  the  River  Murray  for  consumption  in 
the  neighboring  colonies  at  the  respective  places  in 
those  colonies  whereat  they  might  be  landed,  the  duties 
on  such  goods  might  be  collected  according  to  any 
scale,  for  the  time  being,  agreed  upon  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
under  re/fulati<yn3  to  be  made  by  ike  Executive  of 
South  Av^traXia,  subject  to  an  agreed  charge  for  col- 
lection. The  Bill,  as  it  finally  emerged  from  the 
Parliament  in  November,  1857,  appeared  in  a  shape 
apparently  but  little  different  from  the  scheme  sug- 
gested by  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell ;  yet  there  was  this 
difference,  that  while  it  was  in  Sir  Richard  Mac- 
Donnell's  Bill  imperative  on  the  Government  of  South 
Australia,  acting  as  agents  for  the  adjoining  colonies, 
to  collect  the  duties  on  the  River  Murray  according  to 
any  scale  the  neighboring  colonies  might  from  time  to 
time  desire,  it  was  in  the  new  Bill  left  open  to  nego- 
tiation in  the  future,  even  to  the  adoption  of  an 
assimilative  tariff,  and  in  the  meantime  the  collection 
was  to  be  made  according  to  the  tariff  of  New  South 
Wales.  At  this  date  it  seems  unaccountable  why  the 
question  assumed  so  personal  a  shape  in  the  Executive 
Council,  and  still  more  so,  why  the  old  Legislative 
Council  should  have  objected  to  the  proposal  of  Sir 
Richard  MacDonnell.    It  is  not  ea.sy  to  trace  motives 
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for  action  in  the  current  affairs  of  life,  and  it  b  more 
difficult  to  form  correct  conclusions  as  to  the  motives 
of  men  in  times  so  long  past  as  the  period  now  under 
consideration ;  it  would  be  hazardous,  therefore,  to 
attempt  to  explain  the  causes  that  moved  the  Governor, 
the  Ministry,  and  the  old  Legislature,  in  taking  the 
strong  course  of  mutual  opposition  which  certainly 
characterised  the  discussions  in  the  Murray  customs 
duties  question  in  1857.  Sir  Richard's  imperious  dic- 
tation was  resisted  by  the  first  Ministry ;  and  probably 
feeling  had  much  influence  in  shaping  the  conduct  of 
the  elective  members  of  the  old  Legislative  Council. 
The  reports  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Estimates 
in  1856  countenance  this  view.* 

The  ocean  postal  question,  which  was  warmly  dis- 
cussed between  the  Governor  and  his  Responsible 
Ministers  in  the  early  part  of  1857,  requires  some 
elucidation.  Before  Sir  Henry  Young  quitted  the 
Government  of  this  colony  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  to  an  Act  by  which  the 
sulwidy  to  any  steam  company  carrying  the  mails 
monthly  between  Great  Britain  and  South  Australia 
was  fixed  at  £6,000  per  annum,  commencing  from 
January  1st,  1854,  and  to  be  continued  for  three  years. 
In  March,  1856,  Sir  William  Denison,  as  Governor- 
General  of  the  Australian  colonies,  took  up  the  subject 
and  sought  to  induce  the  various  colonies  under  his 


'  See  third  report  ot  EgtiiiiHleB  Committee,  p.  3 ;  pp.  No.  158. 
—  ■  Wfc.- 
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jurisdiction  to  re-establish  Bteam  communication,  inter- 
rupted by  the  American  War  of  1854,  by  the  concur- 
rent action  of  these  colonies.  The  Acting-Governor,  to 
whom  this  proposal  was  addressed,  consulted  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  order  to  ascei-tain  the  views 
which  were  most  likely  to  gain  acceptance  in  the 
Legislature;  and  on  their  suggestion  replied  to  Sir 
William  Denison  that  the  Government  of  South  Aus- 
tralia were  favorable  to  the  scheme,  and  would  propose 
to  the  Legislature  to  grant  a  subsidy  not  exceeding 
£12,000  a  year  as  the  contribution  of  this  colony  to 
secure  a  monthly  postal  communication  between  Great 
Britain  and  South  Australia  both  ways.  In  effect,  an 
Act  was  passed  on  May  26th,  1856,  the  following  year, 
"  to  make  provision  for  establishing  a  monthly  mail 
communication  between  theProvince  of  South  Australia 
and  Great  Britain."  But  in  the  meantime  the  Victorian 
Government  had  been  in  communication  with  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  in  order  to  enable  the  postal 
authorities  in  England  to  conclude  a  contract  with  a 
steam  company  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Australian 
mails  without  the  delay  of  further  reference  to  the 
Governments  of  the  Australian  colonies,  the  Victorian 
Government  offered  to  guarantee  payment  of  the  sub- 
sidies required  from  the  several  colonics  respectively 
in  order  to  the  completion  of  a  contract  then  being 
negotiated  by  the  Imperial  Government,  by  which 
Melbourne  was  to  be  made  the  direct  and  central  point 
of  arrival  and  departure  of  the  mail  ships,  and  South 
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Australia  was  to  be  served  by  a  branch  ser\'iee  between 
Fort  Adelaide  and  Melbourne,  at  a  further  cost  The 
steam  company  required  a  subsidy  of  £185,000  to 
enable  them  to  cany  this  arrangement  into  effect. 
The  Home  Government  undertook  to  pay  half  of  this 
subsidy,  and  agreed  that  the  postages  should  be  col- 
lected and  retained  at  each  end  of  the  line.  All  pay- 
ments in  England  to  be  retained  by  the  Imperial  postal 
authorities,  and  those  made  in  the  colonies  to  be  claimed 
by  them  respectively.  This  scheme  offered  the  adran- 
tages  of  quick  and  certain  delivery  of  the  mails 
monthly,  and  in  these  respects  would  have  relieved 
South  Australia  from  much  inconvenience  and  uncer- 
tainty. It  would  have  met,  too,  the  wants  of  private 
correspondents  in  town  and  country.  But  the 
mercantile  ciaaees  in  South  Australia  objected 
to  an  arrangement  by  which  the  mail  ships  were 
to  pass  their  door  both  on  the  outward  and  home- 
ward voyage,  although  Gulf  St.  Vincent,  on  the  shores 
of  which  Port  Adelaide  was  situated,  was  within  easy 
range  of  the  line  of  transit.  The  electric  telegraph 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  Australian  colonies 
was  not  then  established,  so  that  there  were  no  means, 
as  at  present,  of  enabling  importers  and  merchants  to 
get  the  earliest  intimation  of  the  state  of  the  European 
markets.  It  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  them  that 
South  Australia's  great  rival  should  obtain  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  price-lists,  upon  which  the  merchant 
relies  so  much  to  govern  his  trade  transactions.     A 
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decided  stand  was  accordingly  made  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  South  Australian  Qovemment  had  little 
prospect  of  carrying  in  the  newly  constituted  L^;is- 
lature  any  Bill  to  Join  in  the  subsidy  by  which  the 
Victorian  community  would  obtain  so  decided  an 
advantage. 

The  news  of  the  acceptance  of  this  contract  by  the 
Imperial  Government  arrived  in  South  Australia  in 
the  latter  end  of  September  1856,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Victorian  Qovemment  addressed  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Chief  Secretary  of  South  Australia, 
proposing  that  a  representative  should  be  sent  to 
Melbourne  to  take  part  in  a  conference  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  branch  services.  In  reply,  after  a 
full  consideration  by  the  Cabinet,  the  Victorian 
Government  were  informed  that  South  Australia  was 
precluded  from  taking  part  in  any  arrangement  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Legislature  to  grant  any  subsidy,  except 
in  support  of  a  monthly  mail  service,  which  should 
give  to  South  Australia  direct  communication  between 
England  and  her  own  port  on  both  the  outward  and 
homeward  voyages.  The  Victorian  Government  were 
at  the  same  time  informed  that  early  reference  would 
be  made  to  the  Le^lative  Council  to  reconsider  the 
question  on  its  next  meeting.  The  Legislative  Council 
had  been  prorogued  on  June  lOtb  of  that  year,  and 
did  not  meet  again  in  session  till  November  11th, 
when  it  was  fully  occupied  in  considering  the  Esti- 
mates for  the  ensuing  year,  and  in  a  few  merely  formal 
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At  thL<«  stage  of  the  question  the  mail 
service,  under  the  new  contract,  was  commenced,  and 
the  steamship  the  Oneida,  belonging  to  the  European 
and  Australian  Royal  Uail  Company  waa  on  the  point 
of  leaving  the  port  of  Melbourne  with,  it  was  expected, 
the  South  Australian  mails,  which  had  been  duly 
forwarded  from  Port  Adelaide.  In  the  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  the  director  of  the  Imperial 
Post-Office,  and  Captain  Watts,  the  Postmaster- 
Qeueral  of  South  Australia,  it  had  been  stated  that  if 
the  South  Australian  Government  declined  to  become 
parties  to  the  contract,  their  letters  would  be  subject 
to  a  heavy  charge  for  transit,  the  amount  of  which 
was  indicated  ;  but  no  hint  had  been  permitted  that 
the  South  Australian  mails  would  be  absolutely 
excluded  on  any  terms  from  the  benefits  of  the  service. 
The  surprise  was  therefore  great  when  the  Postmaster- 
General  informed  his  Government  on  January  30th, 
18d7,  that  he  had  received  a  communication  from  the 
Postmaster-General  of  Victoria,  to  the  effect  that  the 
South  Australian  mails  for  Europe,  sent  to  Melbourne 
for  transmission  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Oneida, 
would  not  be  forwarded  by  that  vessel,  but  by  order 
of  the  Victorian  Government  would  be  sent  by  private 
ship.  The  next  day  (the  31st)  the  Treasurer  of  South 
Australia  {Mr.  R  R.  Torrens),  who  had  just  returned 
from  Melbourne,  acquainted  the  Chief  Secretary  with 
the  same  fact,  and  added  that  in  order  to  secure  the 
transmission  of  the  mails  by  the  steamship,  he  had 
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been  under  the  necessity  of  pledging  the  Government 
to  introduce  a  Bill  to  the  liegislature  to  enable  the 
Government  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  trans- 
mission of  the  mails,  as  though  the  colony  had  been 
parties  to  the  general  subsidy  from  the  first ;  and  as 
the  intercolonial  mail  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
Melbourne,  it  was  necessary  to  inform  the  Govem- 
jnent  of  Victoria  at  once,  that  this  Government  was 
prepared  to  ratify  the  pledge  thus  given.  Accordingly 
the  ratification  of  this  pledge  was  communicated  in  a 
letter  of  February  2nd,  addressed  to  the  Melbourne 
Government  by  the  Chief  Secretary.  What  course  the 
Government  of  South  Australia  might  have  followed 
if  the  Treasurer  had  not  restricted  their  action  by  the 
step  he  took  to  secure  the  transmission  of  the  mails  by 
the  Oneida,  may  be  open  to  conjecture  ;  but  the  facts 
of  history  must  be  recorded,  and  on  this  occasion  with- 
out comment.  The  question  undoubtedly  stirred  up 
feelings  not  tending  to  the  harmonious  working  of 
Kesponstble  Government,  as  it  was  made  the  occasion 
of  much  discussion  and  remonstrance  between  Sir 
Richard  MacDonnell  and  his  confidential  advisers. 
On  February  1st.  1857,  the  Governor  wrote  a  note  to 
the  CThief  Secretary,  in  which,  after  reference  to 
matters  immaterial  to  the  public,  he  said — "We  should 
at  once  consider  the  course  to  be  followed  in  reference 
to  the  postal  outrage  by  the  Melbourne  people  on  the 
South  Australian  mail.  I  think  we  should  protest 
energetically — as  whatever  may  have  been  the  faults 
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of  the  Legislature  here,  our  puntsshment  should  have 
come  from  the  home  Government,  and  not  from  the 
'  Victorian.  I  think  if  I  have  time  I  shall  sketch  the 
headings  of  a  proposed  despatch  on  the  subject. 
Please  cast  your  eye  over  the  enclosed  minutes,  and 
send  them  on  to  the  clerk  to  have  ready  for  confirma- 
tion— possibly  this  afternoon — as  I  think  we  sliould 
hold  a  Council  at  2  o'clock  p.m.,  if  convenient  to  you. 
(Signed)  B.  G.  M'D."  On  February  2nd  a  meeting  of 
Executive  Council  was  held,  at  which  theCiovernor  took 
up  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  protesting  against  the 
course  of  the  Victorian  Government  And  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  a  discussion  ensued 
on  this  subject  commenced  by  the  Governor  reading 
a  paper  stating  his  views.  As  this  memorandum 
imparted  censure  to  the  Ministry  it  was  protested 
against  by  the  Chief  Secretary.  The  Treasurer,  also, 
urged  objections  to  views  imputed  to  himself,  and, 
subsequently,  put  his  own  opinions  into  the  shape 
of  a  memorandum  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Executive  Council.  No  further  correspondence  took 
place  between  the  Government  and  Victoria  on  the 
subject  of  postal  communication  until  a  letter.  No.  oG7, 
of  April  28th,  followed  by  letters  dated  May  18th,  No. 
009,  and  May  20th.  No.  G23.  But  in  the  interim  the 
Government  introduced  to  the  House  of  Assembly, 
which  met  on  April  22nd,  a  Bill  to  enable  this  colony 
to  be  parties  to  the  agreement  for  the  general  postal 
contract,  and    corresponded   with   gentlemen   in   the 
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colony  on  the  subject,  copies  of  which  correspondence 
have  been  published. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  wbole  of 
this  period  the  Cabinet  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  tbe 
terms  of  the  contract  which  had  been  entered  into 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  the  English  and 
Australian  Royal  Mail  Company ;  and,  therefore,  cooiil 
have  no  means  of  judging  how  far  the  conduct  of  the 
Melbourne  Government  was  warranted  by  the  tenns 
of  that  contract.     They  were  unable  to  judge  whether, 
at  the  time  of  His  Excellency's  calling  attention  to  the 
matter  in  Executive  Council,  he  was  or  was  not  in 
possession  of  that  contract ;  but  if  he  was,  that  wouiil 
fully  account  for  his  being  prepared  to  protest  against 
a  measure  which  he  knew  to  be  unwarranted,  while 
the  ignorance  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
terms  of  that  contract  would  justify  their  hesitation  in 
joining  in  a  protest  of  the  validity  of  which  they  had 
no  means  of  judging.     The  Cabinet,  in  fact,  waited 
until  they  knew  what  were  the  rights  of  this  colony 
arising  out  of  the  contract,  as  well  as  what  would  b* 
the  view  taken  by  the  Le^slature  of  the  course  to  t^ 
pursued,  before   deciding   upon   the   line   of  conduc 
which  it  would  be  proper   to  adopt  ?     Since,  haC^ 
the  liCgislature  affirmed  the  Bill  introduced  by  th# 
Ministry,  a  protest  would  have  been  needless  if  nottf 
impolitic.    These  views  were  communicated  in  writing 
to  Sir  Richard   MacDonnell.     Three  days  ailer  the 
meeting    of    Parliament    the    Chief    Secretary    was 
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informed,  in  a  note  from  the  Government  House,  of 
April  25th,  1857, "  that  as  the  despatch  of  the  Governor 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  recommending,  by  desire 
of  the  Ministry,  the  plan  of  postal  communication 
suggested  by  the  Harbour  Masters'  report,  had  been 
delayed  through  the  Havilah  not  starting  for 
Melbourne  in  time  to  catch  the  last  mail,  it  is  desirable 
that  before  forwarding  it  he  should  be  placed  exactly 
in  possession  of  the  views  of  the  Government,  more 
especially  as  His  Excellency  saw  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  recommended  a  totally  different  system, 
and  he  apprehended  that  the  Home  Government,  if 
inclined  to  move  in  the  matter  at  all,  would  only  do 
so  on  receipt  of  a  joint  I'esotution  of  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature  in  support  of  the  Minbterial  policy." 
His  Excellency  added,  "  Let  me  know,  therefore,  what 
is  intended  to  be  done  in  the  matter."  The  Governor 
had  at  this  date  been  fully  advised  •  of  the  course 
intended  to  be  taken  by  the  Ministry,  and  had 
actually,  in  his  speech  on  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
informed  the  Legislature,  "  that  he  had  directed  a  Bill 
to  be  laid  before  them  to  authorise  the  Government, 
for  a  limited  period,  to  become  a  party  to  the  contract 
made  by  the  Home  Government  for  the  mail  service 
to  these  colonies,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
branch  service  to  this  province."  His  Excellency's 
remark  that  the  Home  Government  would  only  move 
in  the  matter  on  receipt  of  a  joint  resolution  of  both 
Houses  was  fully  answered  by  the  paragraph  in  his 
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speech  which  has  been  quoted,  since  the  MinLitry  had 
ahready  taken  the  moat  practical  steps  to  procure  a 
Joint  resolution  by  introducing  a  Bill  which,  if  jtassed 
through  Farliament,  would  effect  that  object,  and  on 
April  2Sth  the  Chief  Secretary  laid  that  Bill  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  up  to  this  time  the  Ministry  were  in 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  contract  entered  into 
■on  the  subject  of  the  Ocean  Mail  Service.  Indeed,  it 
was  only  a  f«w  days  prior  to  April  2Stb  that  they 
were  fumwhed  with  a  copy  of  the  contract  transmitted 
with  Mr.  Secretary  Labouchere's  circular  despatch  of 
December  llth,  185G,  and  thus  knew  the  real  state  of 
the  casa  It  is  evident  that  the  Governor  disapproved 
of  the  action  of  his  Ministry,  and  that  he  was  better 
informed  both  of  the  views  of  the  Home  Government 
*nd  of  the  feeling  with  which  the  niembei's  of 
Parliament  lately  elected  r^ai'ded  the  postal  question, 
and  he  seems  to  have  supported  their  opinions.  The 
Governor  had  delayed  makini]  those  repreaentatiotis  to 
Ute  Secretary  of  State  suggested  by  kis  Ministry,  as 
he  himself  states  in  his  note  of  April  25th;  and  the 
question  now  came  before  the  House  of  Assembly  on 
May  Gth,  when  the  Chief  Secretary  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Ocean  Postal  Bill.  He  explained  to  the 
Hou.se  that  this  Billl  was  different  from  that  of  last 
year  (No.  13  of  1.S5G),  inasmuch  as  the  Government 
now  ask  the  House  to  join  the  contract  ser\'ice  for 
twelve  months  only,  in  hope  that  the  representations 
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made  to  the  Home  Government,  and  negotiations  with 
the  contracting  parties  during  that  period,  might 
result  in  some  modification  acceptable  to  Soutii 
Australia.  He  estimated  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
arrangement  would  amount  to  £10,000,  for  which  we 
should  have  the  benefit  of  being  partakers  in  the 
advantages  of  the  entire  scheme — a  scheme  which 
offereJ  speed  and  cheapness  not  be  be  equalled  by  any 
other  plan.  And  as  all  the  sea  postages  on  letters 
despatclied  from  this  colony  would  be  receivable  and 
would  amount  to  £3,777,  which  would  be  set  against 
the  total  cost  of  £10,000,  the  full  chai^  to  the  colony 
would  be  reduced  to  £6,222,  and  for  this  we  should 
get  our  letters  in  fifty  days.  Members  who  opposed 
the  Government  scheme  alleged  that  there  was  a 
probability  of  other  companies  undertaking  to  carry 
the  mails  to  and  from  Port  Adelaide  on  terms  within 
the  limits  of  the  revenue  means  of  South  Australia ; 
othei-s  stated  that  there  was  an  alternative  —  they 
could  either  pay  the  ori^nal  postage  or  join  in  the 
contract.  The  Chief  Secretary,  in  reply  to  the 
opposition  members,  said  that  the  Government  could 
not  bring  in  any  other  Bill  than  that  before  the 
House,  for  they  knew  of  no  other  practical  scheme 
which  could  be  introduced.  He  did  not  intend  to 
withdraw  the  Bill  as  had  been  suggested,  but  would 
abide  the  decision  of  the  House.  The  previous  question 
was  moved  by  Captain  Hart,  and,  on  a  division,  was 
carried  against  the  Government  by  a  majority  of  two. 
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there  being  fourteea  votes  in  favor  of  the  Qovemment 
and  sixteen  against  them.  At  this  stage  the  Governor 
once  more  -  intervened,  and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
addressed  a  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated 
May  7th,  in  which  he  again,  as  he  had  done  in 
February  preceding,  expressed  disapproval  of  the 
conduct  of  his  Ministry — a  course  which  his  Ministry 
were  not  made  acquainted  with  until  May  25th.  On 
May  8th  he  addressed  the  Chief  Secretary,  saying : — 
"  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  learn,  as  soon  as  possible, 
what  course,  if  any,  the  Government  means  to  pursue 
in  reference  to  the  postal  question,  in  case  I  am 
to  make  any  communication  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Can  you  see 
me  before  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature — or  shall 
I  go  to  the  offices,  which  I  can  do  without  much 
inconvenienca  Yours,  K  G.  M'D."  On  the  10th  he 
writes  again  as  follows  : — "  My  dear  Sir — Do  you 
intend  taking  any  steps,  per  this  mail,  to  negotiate 
with  the  Yictorian  Government  as  to  the  despatch 
of  our  mails.  I  wish  to  be  kept  informed  of  all 
correspondence  intended  with  the  neighboring  colonies, 
especially  as  it  should  be  conducted  in  the.  Governor's 
name.  Very  truly  yours  (signed),  R,  O.  M'D."  A 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet  was  held  on  May  11th  to 
consider  these  various  suggestions  of  the  Governor, 
when  amongst  other  things  a  resolution  was  pa-ssed 
"  that  the  Ministry  have  no  objection  to  use  the 
Governor's   name,  provided    the    OhUf    Secretary's 
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communications  with  the  neighboring  Governments 
UTe  not  supposed  to  be  written  under  the  instructioiis 
of  His  Jixcellency  or  necessarily  subject  to  his  perusal 
hefore  dispatch." 

lo  reply  to  the  Governor's  note  of  May  8tb,  the  Chief 

Secretary  the  same  day  states  that  he  can  only  at 

present  say  that  as  he  knows  of  no  better  scheme  than 

that  proposed  by  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury 

for  securing  the  most  speedy  and  cheap  communication, 

And  as  the  Parliament  on  the  6th  instant  objected  to 

Buy  participation  in  the  plan  proposed  by  their  lord- 

sMpa,  and  involved  in  the   contract  now  subsisting 

*ith  the  steam  company  which  conveys  the  mails  to 

"eJboume  and  Sydney,  as  respects  the  mail  service, 

'nis  Government  is  now  restricted  to  representations 

">  the  Home  authorities,  and  to  negotiations  with  the 

''ctorian  Government,  to  endeavor  to  procure  such  a 

•^^ftxation  on  the  terms  of  the  present  arrangement  as 

"^j  permit  the  ocean  steamers  carrying  the  European 

''^^ila  to  touch  at  Kangaroo  Island  or  Victor  Hai-bor  on 

^•^th  the  outward  and  homeward  voyages.     The  pro- 

I^*^>sal   of   Captain    Douglas,    containing    calculations 

^■Xowing  that  this  alteration  on  the  line  of  route  can 

*^  effected  without  causing  a  delay  of  more  than  one 

'-•^y,  which  I  placed  before  your  Excellency  some  time 

^ince,  if  forwarded   to  the   Secretary  of   State,  will 

'vimish  the  best  argument  in  favor  of  the  change  In 

^)ie  arrangements  made  with  the  mail  company  that 

*^an  be  adduced.     In  forwarding  his  statements  of  the 
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time  lost  by,  and  the  cost  of,  the  deviation,  it  would 
be  desirable  also  to  request  to  be  inrormed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  whether  we  may  rely  on  our  letters 
being  sent  by  the  oi^an  mail  steamers,  as  heretofore, 
without  any  further  payment  by  this  colony  than  that 
at  present  demanded,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's 
letter  to  Captain  Watts,  announcing  the  commencement 
of  the  new  contract.  In  the  despatch  should  also  be 
enclosed,  if  your  Excellency  has  not  already  given  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  necessary  information,  the 
correspondence  between  Cajitain  Watts  and  the  Post- 
master-General of  Victoria,  in  which  the  latter  reports 
that  the  mails  intended  for  the  Oneula  had  been 
detained  on  account  of  the  non-participation  by  South 
Australia  in  the  general  subsidy.  The  attention  of 
the  Home  Government  should  at  the  same  time  be 
specially  directed  to  the  excess  of  authority  and  want 
of  courtesy  exhibited  by  the  Victorian  Government," 

Referring  to  the  Governor's  direction  in  his  note  of 
May  Hth  (quoted),  the  Chief  Secretary,  in  a  note  of 
May  11th,  stated  to  the  Governor  *'  that,  being  on  the 
point  of  communicating  with  the  Victorian  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  postal  service,  His  Excel- 
lency would  be  infonned  of  the  contents  of  that  letter. 
And  with  respect  to  such  letters  running  in  the  name 
of  the  Governor,  that  such  a  course  was  not  altogether 
convenient  unless  His  Excellency  permitted  his  name 
to  be  used  as  a  mere  matter  of  form,  as  he  was  fre- 
quently absent  when  important  correspondence  arrived. 
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or  has  to  be  dispatched.  On  other  grounds  also  there 
would  be  serious  objections,  if  thereby  such  communi- 
cations were  supposed  by  Hb  Excellency  to  be  writtea 
under  instructions,  or  subject  to  perusal  or  revision 
before  being  dispatched,  the  Ministry  being  respon- 
sible." A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  was  afterT 
wards  held  on  May  2oth,  at  which  Sir  Richard  Mac- 
Donnell  read  a  despatch— No.  156  of  May  7th,  1857— 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  subject  of 
the  course  taken  by  the  Ministry  on  the  postal 
question.  This  was  the  first  intimation  given  to  them 
of  the  contents  of  that  despatch  ;  and  as  it  conveyed  a 
censure  on  their  conduct,  it  excited  considerable  sur- 
prise, and  led  to  a  very  firm  remonstrance  by  th& 
Cabinet  in,  a  memorandum  dated  June  5th,  intended 
for  the  perusal  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  this 
memorandum,  carefully  prepared  and  uTianimoitst^ 
ag^-eed  to  in  Cabinet,  the  Chief  Secretary,  after  pointing 
out  the  course  of  action  which  had  been  followed,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  it  remarked  "  that  His  Excellency 
was  in  eiTor  in  stating,  as  he  had  done,  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Melbourne  Government  was  upheld  and 
defended  by  the  Cabinet  in  reference  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  South  Australian  mails  from  the  Oneida 
since,  there  never  had  been  any  action  of  the  Cabinet, 
or  of  any  members  of  it,  in  reference  to  that  matter 
between  the  letter  of  the  Chief  Secretary  of  February 
2nd  and  liis  letter  of  May  20th,  in  which  latter  com- 
munication it  is  shown  that  such  conduct  was  assuming 
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A  power  that  did  not  belong  to  the  Government  of 
Victoria,  would  be  injurious  to  this  colony,  and  would 
trench  upon  the  rights  of  the  Home  Government ;  and 
which  lettet  was  not  merely  written  and  sent,  but  had 
been  communicated  to  His  Excellency  before  the 
members  of  the  Government  were  aware  that  Him 
Excellency  had  written  the  despatch  of  May  7th.  It 
ia  true  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  His 
Excellency  had  called  attention  to  his  views  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Melbourue  Government,  and  that  those 
views  had  been  commented  upon  by  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary and  the  Treasurer ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  at  meetings  of  the  Executive  Council  the  members 
speak  in  their  individual  capacity,  unless  upon  matters 
previously  submitted  to  and  decided  upon  by  the 
Cabinet ;  in  which  case  the  views  of  the  Cabinet  are 
stated  by  the  Chief  Secretary  as  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  its  oigan  in  all  commimications  with  His 
Excellency.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that,  unless  this 
were  the  case,  the  discussions  of  the  Cabinet  would 
take  place  in  the  presence  and  subject  to  the  interven- 
tion of  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
or  in  any  way  responsible  for  its  decisions." 

The  Chief  Secretary  added  that  "  the  Cabinet  would 
further  request  the  attention  of  His  Excellency  to  the 
inconvenience  which  they  venture  to  believe  must 
result  from  the  course  pursued  in  this  instance  by  His 
Excellency.  The  present  is  a  matter  upoD  which  the 
Government  and  Legislature  of  this  colony  may  have 
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to  take  action  in  conjunction  with  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  England,  and  yet  the  policy  of  the 
Miuistry  in  reference  to  the  matter  is  impugned,  and  a 
line  of  conduct  suggeated  by  Hia  Excellency  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  as  that  which  should  have  been 
followed,  without  the  knowledge  of  Hia  Excellency's 
responsible  advisers,  whose  policy  it  might  contravene, 
and  wliose  position  before  the  country  it  might 
serioualy  embarrass."  "The  Cabinet,  in  conclusion, 
requested  that  a  copy  of  their  memorandum  might  be 
forwarded  to  the  Right  Honorable  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  to  whom  the  despatch  of 
His  Excellency,  reflecting  upon  their  conduct,  was 
addressed-  This  waa  due  aa  a  matter  of  justice,  not 
merely  as  regards  the  impression  which  might  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  Home  Government  by  the  terms  of 
the  despatch  in  question,  but  also  for  the  justification 
of  the  Cabinet,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
should  the  despatches  of  His  Excellency  upon  this 
subject  ever  be  called  for,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
printed."  This  memorandum,  dated  June  5th,  1857, 
was  sent  on  June  8th  in  time  to  be  dispatched  by  the 
mail  made  up  at  Furt  Adelaide  on  June  13th,  to  catch 
the  Melbourne  ocean  steamer  about  to  proceed  home- 
ward. From  May  6th  the  postal  question  was 
^considered  open  to  negotiation  only,  and  in  providing 
in  their  Bill  before  the  Assembly  that  the  power  to  be 
conferred  on  the  Government  should  be  limited  to 
twelve  months,  within  which  period  the  Government 
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enteHaioed  hopes  that  terms  more  in  accordance  with 
the  wiahea  of  the  community  might  be  obtained  On 
July  2l3t  the  Governor  transmitted  to  Parliament  i 
despatch  on  the  subject,  dated  April  17th,  1857,  whict 
he  had  just  received  from  Jlr.  Labouchece,  msHng 
further  reference  to  the  postal  question.  This  desp&tcii 
covered  a  late  minute  of  April  11th  from  the  Lorisd 
the  Treasury,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  for  nasoss 
which  appeared  to  them  conclusive,  the  contract  rniil 
ships  iffould  be  permitted  to  pass  King  George's  Sounil 
on  the  outward  route,  and  proceed  direct  to  Melbonnt 
They  then  observe  that  as  the  homeward  route  lies  K 
Kangaroo  Island  and  King  George's  Sound,  it  nay  ^ 
possible  for  the  Government  of  South  Australia  I* 
make  some  arrangement  by  which  they  may  a^'iil 
themselves  of  a  later  opportunity  of  dispatching  their 
mails  than  any  of  the  other  colonies,  Western  Australi* 
only  excepted,  as  the  steamers  pass  Kangaroo  Islani 
They  also  remark  that  the  cost  at  which  they  bii'e 
contracted  for  the  main  service  from  Great  Britan  W 
Sydney,  amounts  to  £185,000,  that  to  this  must  be 
added  the  cost  of  the  local  service,  and  that  it  must 
therefore  be  fruitless  to  discuss  tlie  question  of  * 
direct  steam  service  between  Great  Britain  and  South 
Australia,  independent  of  the  other  colonies,  with  > 
sum  of  £12,000  only  voted.  "  If,  however,"  ^ 
minute  proceeds,  "  the  Government  of  the  colo"? 
should  continue  to  adhere  to  the  view  whieb  " 
ha$  taken,  then,  in  common  justice  to  this  couotrj 
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and  to  the  other  colonies,  which  are  all  subscribers 
towards  this  service  at  a  considerable  cost,  the  colony 
of  South  Australia  must  be  excluded  from  the 
advantage  of  participating  in  the  service.  In  that 
case  all  letters  outward  will  be  convej-ed  to  Melbourne 
to  be  forwarded  by  such  means  as  the  local  arrange- 
ments, irrespective  of  this  general  plan,  may  provide, 
and  letters  homeward  will  be  brought  from  Melbourne 
if  forwarded  to  that  port  by  similar  means.  In 
the  postage  of  such  letters,  outward  and  homeward, 
such  a  special  rate  will  be  charged  as  shall  be 
equivalent  to  their  actual  cost,  as  it  would  be  obviously 
unfair  that  the  letters  of  a  colony,  which  did  not 
contribute  to  the  necessary  loss,  which  must  attend 
the  service,  should  be  carried  at  the  same  rates  as 
those  of  the  Colonies  which  do  so  contribute."  The 
above  passage  shows  clearly  that  the  Melbourne 
Government  were  not  justified  in  excluding  the 
South  Australian  mails  from  the  homeward  ships 
under  contract,  unless  payment  of  the  extra  cost  was 
refused. 

In  this  state  of  the  question,  and  with  this 
additional  information,  the  Chief  Secretary,  on  Friday, 
August  7th,  moved  the  third  reading  of  the  Postal 
Bill,  which  passed  through  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  on  August  4th.  The  amount  of  annual  subsidy 
in  this  Bill  was  fixed  at  £12,000.  The  Bill  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  one — ten  votes  being  given 
to  the  Government  and  eleven  against  them.     But  the 
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Bill  waa  only  delayed,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  Parliamentary  debates.  On  Wednesday,  August 
26th,  a  question  was  put  by  Mr.  Finniss  to  the 
Government,  represented  in  the  House  by  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  John  Hart),  now  one  in  the  Ministry  of 
Mr.  John  Baker  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Finnish  on 
the  resignation  of  the  latter  on  August  12th,  his 
resignation  having  been  partly  due  to  the  defeat  of 
his  Minbtry  on  August  7lh,  Mr.  John  Hart  said 
"  that  they  would  not  proceed  with  the  third  reading 
of  the  Steam  Postal  Bill,  believing  that  in  that  respect 
they  represented  the  views  of  the  House."  On  Tuesday, 
September  8th,  another  change  of  Ministry  having 
been  effected,  and  Mr.  Torrens,  who  had  been  Treasurer 
under  Mr.  Finniss's  administration,  being  now  Chief 
Secretary,  proceeded  with  the  Bill  by  recommitting 
it  in  order  to  increa,se  the  subsidy  from  £12,000  per 
annum  to  £lo,000,  moved,  no  doubt,  by  the  terms  of 
the  minute  of  the  Imperial  authorities  of  April  11th, 
1857,  with  reference  to  the  smallness  of  the  proposed 
contribution  to  the  Postal  Service  by  South  Au.stralia. 
The  Bill,  as  amended  in  respect  of  the  amount  of 
annual  contribution,  contained,  also,  a  proviso  limiting 
the  adherence  of  South  Australia  to  the  contract  to 
the  end  of  the  year  185S,  and  abo  adding  the  condition 
that  the  ocean  steamers  should  touch  at  Kangaroo 
Island  on  the  homeward  route.  In  this  shape  the 
postal  question  was  remitted  to  the  Upper  House, 
where  it  was  read  a  first  time  on  September  10th. 
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But  the  Postal  Bill,  which  had  originated  iu  Mr. 
Torrens's  pledge  to  the  Melbourne  Government  at  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  was  not  to  be  settled  by  him. 
Another  unexpected  change  in  the  Government  ensued, 
when  on  September  23rd  Mr.  Torrens'  resignation,  on 
his  defeat  by  seventeen  votes  E^ainst  fourteen,  placed 
Mr,  Younghusband  as  Chief  Secretary  under  th© 
premiership  of  Mr.  Hanson,  Mr.  Younghusband  being 
a  member  of  the  Upper  House  as  Mr.  Baker  had  been 
when  appointed  Chief  Secretary.  Mr.  Hanson  still 
retained  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  as  Attorney-General 
and  leader  of  the  GoveromeDi.  In  his  administration 
the  Postal  Bill  again  revived,  and  became  law  on 
November  19th,  1857.  It  was  announced  in  the 
Assembly  by  the  Attorney-General  that,  as  the  result 
of  late  negotiations,  the  Melbourne  Government  were 
prepared  to  allow  South  Australia  to  enter  at  once  into 
the  full  operation  of  the  Postal  Service,  to  date  from 
November  loth,  1857.  I  should  here  state  that  the 
Bill,  as  passed,  contained  a  proviso  limiting  any 
arrangement  for  communicating  by  way  of  the  other 
colonies  to  December  31st,  1858,  unless  on  the  condition 
that  line  ocean  steamers  touch  at  Kangaroo  Island  or 
some  other  port  of  the  province,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  the  return  mail  to  England.  I  should 
also  add  that  the  period  for  the  termination  of  the 
contract  with  the  European  and  Australian  Mail 
Company  had  been  originally  fixed  for  the  end  of 
the  year  1861. 
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It  ia  not  my  purpose  on  the  present  occasion  to  give 
ftny  further  details  of  the  history  of  the  mail  service 
between  Great  Britain  and  South  Australia,  as  I  do  not 
iutead  to  continue  the  development  of  Constitutional 
Government  beyond  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the 
first  Parliament.  Indeed,  I  should  not  have  entered 
so  minutely  as  I  have  done  into  the  merits  of  the 
Ocean  Postal  Service,  which  can  have  little  interest  in 
these  later  times,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  the 
question  is  intimately  connected  with  the  adjustment 
of  the  relations  between  the  Governor  and  his  first 
responsible  minbters,  and  between  them  and  the  first 
Parliament — an  adjustment  not  efiected  without  serious 
political  conflicts,  which  led  to  three  changes  in  the 
administration  within  as  many  months,  and  to  a 
stru^le  for  power  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

QovemoT  propoBBB  to  visit  Mslboarne  to  oonfer  with  the  Goremors  of 
the  neishboridg  ooloniea— The  Uioiatry  do  not  advise  the  Qoveinor 
to  leave  the  oolon;  in  an;  official  capacity — Oovamor  oonsulta  the 
tnembera  of  the  Cabinet  separatel;  —  Remoaatrance  of  Chief 
Secretary  against  the  system  —  Oovemor  writes  despatches  to 
Secretary  of  State  proposing  an  increaas  in  the  Eieontive  Connoil 
—Ministry  object  -  Chief  Secretary  writes  protesting  against 
alteration  in  the  Bojial  Commisaion,  anggested  by  the  Govtmur, 
and  in  the  proposal  to  increase  the  nnmbers  of  the  Eieoative 
Council  through  eieicise  of  the  Boyal  Prerogative — Weakness  of 
the  Ministry  thcongh  the  opposition  of  the  Govamor  and  of  the 
Parliament. 

XN  this  chapter  I  shall  continue,  and  I  liope  to  bring 
-*-  to  a  close,  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  between 
the  Govemor-in-Ohief,  Sir  Richard  Graves  Mac- 
Doanell,  and  his  first  Ministry  under  Responsible 
Government.  Differences  of  opinion  had  arisen  on 
two  important  questions  of  colonial  policy,  namely> 
the  collection  of  duties  of  customs  on  goods  water- 
borne  On  the  River  Murray,  and  destined  for  con- 
sumption in  the  neighboring  colonies  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,  and  the  ocean  postal  service 
between  Great  Britain  and  South  Australia.  The 
reader  cannot  have  failed  to  perceive  that  on  both 
these  questions  the  views  of  the  Ministry  were  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  Governor.  The  ultimate 
decision  lay  with  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  the 
verdict   did  not  support    the   Government.      It   was 
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evident  throughout  the  discussions  that  the  Opposition 
were  in  accord  with  the  action  of  the  Governor,  both 
in  his  public  despatches  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
in  the  course  which  he  followed  in  his  communiottions 
with  his  Ministry.      And  yet  the  Governor  did  ao^ 
withdraw    his    confidence    from   them.      Indeed  t»-* 
professed  to  adopt  their  advice,  as  may  be  seen  in  tt»^^ 
following     written     communications     which    pa 
between  him  and  his  Chief  Secretary.     On  June  IGl-^ 
1857,  the  Chief  Secretary,  after  consulting  the  Cabinc 
wrote  to  His  Elxcellency — "  His  Excellency  is  recoic--*^' 
mended  to  concur  in  the  arrangement  proposed  by  SC^' 
Bowland  Hill,  as  ensuring  us  an  important  benefit  a 
a  cost  equally  divided  between  the  colony  and  th^c^* 
mother  country.      The  objection  of  the   Postmasters^'' 
General  applies  only  to  the  mode  of  accounting  an^  -^"^ 
remitting,    and    should  not   be  urged    against  Nw^  — '■ 
Rowland  Hill's  plan,  as   in  exchange  for  the  extn    ^^** 
trouble  of  accounting  and  remitting,  this  colony  wiC— :" 
get  a  larger  share  of  the  postage  than  otherwise,  8inc^=^ 
r^;istered  letters  will  more  frequently  be  sent  fn/r^^ 
England,  than  from  hence  to  England.      At  all  evetk-     ', 
if  every  colony  makes  objections  of  this  kind,  it  vi^^U 
be  impassible  to  have  a  uniform  system  at  home,  ai^»d 
without  uniformity    there   must   be   increased  costs—" 
(Signed)  B.  T.  Finniss,  Chief  Secretary."    To  this  tfcie 
Governor  replied — "I  am  sending  by  next  mail     * 
reply  to  that  effect,  that  this  Government  adopts  t** 
suggestions  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.     At   fc°* 
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same  time  I  add  a  statement  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Postmaster- General  here  aa  to  the  simple  expedient  of 
each  office  retaining  the  registration  fees.  (Signed) 
R  G.  M'D.,  July  2nd,  1857."  The  Ministry  here,  as 
throughout  the  postal  question,  appear  not  to  have  had 
the  support  of  the  Governor,  and  the  effect  of  a 
despatch  from  ao  high  an  authority,  especially  when 
made  known  to  the  public,  as  all  such  despatches  were, 
could  only  have  a  damaging  and  weakening  effect 
upon  the  Ministry,  and  encourage  the  Opposition  in 
Parliament  to  persevere  in  their  objections  to  the 
Government  Bill,  as  is  indeed  evident  when  the  debates 
are  consulted. 

But  there  were  other  points  in  which  it  was 
apparent  that  Sir  Richard  reluctantly  yielded  the 
great  prerogative  of  the  Governor  of  a  Crown  colony. 
His  Excellency  for  some  time  continued  the  course  of 
sounding  the  views  of  his  ministers  individually 
before  his  own  intentions  were  formally  expressed  in 
Executive  Council  and  recorded.  The  system  led  to 
much  distrust,  as  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  thus 
led  to  form  conclusions,  and  commit  themselves  to 
opinions  on  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  Governor, 
whose  personal  qualities  gave  great  weight  to  his 
suggestions,  and  were  diiBcult  to  resist ;  whilst  indi- 
vidual members  so  appealed  to  were  under  the 
disadvantage  of  not  hearing  such  questions  discussed 
in  open  cabinet  meetings,  and  thus  learning  the  views 
of   their  colleagues.     To  obviate  this  inconvenience. 
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which  really  struck  at  the  root  of  Responsihle  Govern- 
ment, the  Ministry  at  a  special  meeting  came  to  a 
resolution  "  That  no  matter  of  public  policy  should 
be  discussed  in  Executive  Council,  unless  jn-evioualy 
agreed  on  in  Cabifiet ;  and  that  if  the  Governor 
introduced  any  subject  for  consideration  requiring/ 
the  united  action  of  the  Ministry,  an  adjournment  of 
the  Executive  Council  should  be  moved;"  whilst  the 
minute  further  added,  "that  any  UTtlten  memo^-andum 
referred  to  ■members  individually  by  tlie  Governor, 
should  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Cabinet  by 
the  first  minister  to  whom  it  was  sent."  The  necessity 
of  such  a  rule  as  this  became  evident  in  a  very  short 
time.  Thus  on  May  V.Zrd,  1857,  the  Chief  Secretary 
received  from  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell  a  note  in  these 
words — "  My  dear  Sir — I  send  for  your  perusal  (please 
return  them)  two  letters — one  from  Mr.  Oppenheim, 
about  the  Government  House  fittings  and  furniture, 
which  I  confess  is  a  great  relief  to  my  mind  ;  and  the 
other  a  note  from  Sir  Henry  Barkly  himself.  Last 
mail  brought  me  another  from  Sir  William,  who  also 
renews  his  often  expressed  wish  to  meet  me  and  Sir 
Henry  Barkly  together.  I  think  some  decision  should 
be  come  to  at  once  on  this  point,  as  I  shall  not  stir 
unless  the  Ministry  think  it  advisable  for  me  to  meet 
them.  It  would  occupy  nearly  three  weeks  of  my 
time.  You  will  perceive  with  pleasure,  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  the  Victorian 
Government  to  reconsider  the  Munay  duties  question 
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has  been  overcome,  aad  I  hope  no  further  difficulty- 
will  be  made  about  accepting  the  offer  of  collecting  the 
duties  according  to  the  New  South  Wales  tariff.  But 
I  would  suggest  that  if  a  Bill  be  introduced  here,  it 
should  Jegalise  this  Government's  collecting  any  duties 
imposed  by  either  New  South  Wales  or  Victoria, 
Yours  truly  (Signed)  R.  G.  M'D."  On  May  26i/t,  the 
Governor  sent  to  the  Chief  Secretary  the  following 
note : — "  I  sent  for  my  letter  to  you  of  the  23rd 
instant,  that  I  might  learn  how  far  you  could 
possibly  have  inferred  from  thence  my  desire  either 
to  obtain  advice  from  the  Cabinet  as  to  my  meet- 
ing Sir  William  Denison  and  Sir  Henry  Barkly, 
or  as  to  meeting  them  as  a  '  delegate '  on  public 
business,  which  the  communication  made  to  me 
this  morning  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet  would  lead 
me  to  suppase  were  subjects  that  I  had  begged  you  to 
obtain  their  opinion  on.  I  certainly  perceive  that  in 
my  note  I  espi^esa  my  conviction  that,  in  reference  to 
my  meeting  the  Governors  of  the  other  colonies,  I 
thought  an  early  decision  should  be  come  to ;  but  I 
regret  that  it  did  not  occur  to  you  as  a  natural 
inference  that  I  could  not  have  anticipated  such  a 
subject  being  dbcussed  without  my  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  what  the  object  or  utility  of  such 
conference  might  be.  Without  such  opportunity  the 
advice  of  the  Cabinet  is  much  diminished  in  value, 
whilst  their  opinion  as  to  the  Governor  acting  as  a 
delegate  is  wholly  irrelevant.     I  recognise  no  fettera 
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binding  the  Governor  of  this    colony  which  do  not 
equally  bind  Sir  William  Denisoa  in  such  matteis,  v 
Sir  Henry  Barkly  ;   and  if  my  note,  the  envelope  (A 
which  was  marked  '  confidential,'  and  the  tone  ao^ 
tenor   of   which   were  strictly   so ;    or  if   Sir  Henr3 
Barkly's  note  was  laid  before  the  Cabinet,  I  think  y»"* 
greatly  erred  in  doing  so,  thoujirh  acting  with  the  be^^ 
motives. — Believe  me  to  be,  moat  truly  yours  (signeJ^^- 
KicHARD  Graves  MacDonnell." 

Copy  of  enclosure  in  a  private  note  to  the  Governed  ~i 
May  25th,  1857. — "  Having,  in   accordance  with  thr^i 
wish  of  His  Excellency  the  Govemor-in-Chief,  coIKZI^ 
municated  to  me  on  the  23rd  instant,  considered  wiK>i 
my  colleagues  the  question  of  the  proposed  visit  oiSiia 
Excellency  to  meet  the  Governors   of   the  adjaceiaf 
colonies,  His  Excellency  is  not  advised   to  leave  t^e 
colony   in  any  offiaial    capacity,   for   the    following 
reasons : — 1.  The  Ministry  do  not  think  that  the  tenns 
of  the  Koyal  Commission  and  Instructions  contemplate 
the  departure  of  the  Governor  from  the  colony,  and 
ihe  consequent  appointment  of  an  Acting-Governor, 
unless  on  some  special  emergency,    2.  Under  the  ae' 
Constitution  considerable  embarrassment  and  in<^ 
venience  would  re<!u]t  if  the  Governor  should  act  m 
any  public  matter  whilst  absent  from  the  colony  W''*" 
out  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  Executive  Coi*"*^ 
3.  The  position  of  the  Governor  of  this  colony  i^*^ 
exalted  to  admit  of  his  acting  as  a  delegate  in.     "*' 
case  when  his  acts  must  necessarily  be  subjec^^ 
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discussion  by  the  Legislature,  and  would  have  no 
validity  unless  confirmed  by  that  body. —  (Signed) 
B.  T.  F." 

With  the  advice  and  sanction  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
following  letter  was  sent  to  His  Excellency : — 

"  Chief  Secretuy'B  Offioe,  May  3Tth,  1S57. 
"  M;  dear  Sir  Richard — Tba  remaika  in  yoar  note  refecring  to  the 
Oonfldeatial  aatare  of  the  oammaiiioatioa  which  yon  Kidceased  to  me 
on  the  23rd  instant  require  that  1  shoald  be  explicit  and  candid  in 
mabiog  my  TiewAnpoaaaahoommuaioations  kaoim  to  y->ar  Eicllanoy. 
It  appoari  to  me  thiit  there  can  be  no  oonfidenos  between  a  Oorernor 
and  the  individuala  of  the  Ministry,  apart  from  the  others,  nnleas  when 
a  cbaage  nf  Cabinet  is  in  contemplation,  or  the  aabjeot  ia  one  not  of 
general  conoerainent  or  policy.  If  it  were  otherwise  the  Ministry 
woold  be  the  mere  ioitmments  of  the  Ooremor,  wichoat  a  policy  of 
their  owa,  instead  of  being,  aeonr  Cons titntion  imports— a  limited  body, 
giviuif  elTect,  throngh  their  advice  to  him,  to  the  popular  will,  vhioh 
they  represant  so  long  as  tliey  have  the  support  of  a  majority  in  the 
Legislatnre  or  in  the  country.  Whilst  on  my  part  1  feel  that  it  ie  not 
cousisteDt  with  the  nnited  action  of  a  Responsible  Ministry,  of  which 
I  am  regarded  as  chief,  to  bare  ocinBdanoes  in  which  they  do  not  parti- 
cipate on  nutters  of  public  and  colIectiTe  aoncerument,  I  deem  that  on 
thmr  pact  there  ahoald  be  a  simUar  nadgrstandisg  ;  and  if  I  foand  that 
priv.ite  and  confidential  iatcrcanrse  snbsiated  between  any  member  of 
the  Ministry  and  your  EioallBncy  on  mattera  of  public  policy,  I  should 
coasidec  that  the  public  serTice  would  be  aerionsly  damaged  by  the 
weakneaa  and  dietcaat  which  would  be  oocaaioaed  in  the  Government. 
Aa  to  the  important  snbject  in  yoar  Eicellency'a  note  of  the  23rd 
inabant,  which  gave  rise  to  my  referenoe  to  the  Ministry  Co  aid  me  in 
odvisinE  you— aa  1  supposed  in  accocdaoca  with  yaai  eipressiid  wish — 
namely,  yoar  EioBlleooy's  contemplated  viait  to  Melbourne— I  oonld 
have  DO  donbt,  from  t\ii  cenor  at  that  note,  that  your  Excellency  de.iiied 
to  have  the  opmion  of  the  Ministry  thereon  at  once.  Bnt  had  I  not 
reffardad  the  intimation  as  a  direat  r^qne^t  to  be  early  informed  of  the 
Tieira  of  your  Goversment  through  means  of  advice,  I  should  neverthe- 
less have  felt  it  my  duty,  in  juatioe  to  myself  and  the  Ministry,  npon 
receipt  of  a  commnniaahou  conveying  the  information  that  your  Eicel- 
lenoy  contemplated  a  visit  to  Tiotoiia  to  meet  the  Oovernora  of  the 
adjacent  colonies,  to  have  aacortMned,  by  reference  to  my  colleairnes, 
and  to  have  apprised  yon  of  the  nature  of  the  advice  which  would  be 
tendered  to  you  on  the  aubject,  aince  otherwise  my  ailence  might  lead 
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7DI1C  Eicellsiicf  to  infer  Mqnieaoflnoe  or  usent  od  mj  part  and  thsin. 
It  w&s  the  more  important  to  place  the  views  of  the  MioiBtr;  before 
yoa,  beoange  previonH  verbal  eommnnioatioiiB  from  ;oaT  Excellency, 
OonflrmBd  aftarwarda  by  what  fell  from  joa  ia  ElecntiTe  Coanoil  held 
on  the  day  of  the  date  of  my  laet  note,  namely,  the  2Sth  instant,  led  to 
the  oouolnaion  that  one  uf  the  objects  of  the  proposed  oonfsrenae  would 
be  the  disoDssuin  of  matters  of  pnblio  conoera  affecting  the  interests  of 
this  colony. — I  remain,  4o, ,  ftc., 

(Signed)       "  B.  T.  Finnisb,  C.S." 


The  Ministry  by  thb  time  were  fully  alive  to  the 
impetuosity  of  the  Governor's  temperament,  and  hi-s 
endeavors  to  take  the  part  which  he  had  always 
asserted  of  acting  on  his  own  judgment  and  authority. 
A  meeting  of  the  three  Governors  at  such  a  moment, 
when  theii  powers  were  Constitutionally  limited  by 
the  operation  of  the  Constitution  Act  which  had 
recently  become  law  in  all  the  Australian  colonies 
except  Western  Australia,  could  scarcely  have  been 
merely  a  social  gathering ;  and  the  Ministry  considered 
it  their  duty,  in  the  interests  of  Self  Government,  to 
leave  Sir  Kichard  MacDonnell  responsible  for  the  issue 
if  he  should  persist  in  carrying  out  his  intention  of 
proceeding  to  Melbourne.  Public  matters  it  was  seen 
would  be  discussed  by  the  conference  of  Governors 
without  the  advice  of  the  Responsible  Ministry  to 
assLst  Sir  Richard  in  tlie  result,  and  pledges  and  pro- 
mises might  have  seriously  embarrassed  the  Govern- 
ment. Hence  their  action  was  prompt  and  decisive  in 
not  advising  the  Governor  to  join  the  conference.  But 
as  if  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  Governor  in  his 
resistance  to  the  working  of  Responsible  Government, 
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Sir  Richard  commuaicated  to  the  Cabinet  the  contents 
of  a  despatch  which  he  was  addressing  to  the  Secretaiy 
of  State,  recountueading  that  be  should  be  empowered 
to  add  to  the  numbers  of  the  Executive  Council,  and 
further  suggesting  to  the  Home  GovennneQt  that  a 
change  in  the  Boyal  Instructions  would  be  required  to 
meet  the  altered  coudition  of  the  Qovemment  in  the 
event  of  the  death  or  absence  of  the  Qovemor  from  the 
colony.  The  Royal  Instructions  as  subsisting  at  that 
date  devolved  the  administration  of  the  Government 
in  such  a  case  on  the  senior  member  of  the  Executive 
Council.  Sir  Richard  contended  in  Elxecutivc  Council 
that  as  the  senior  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
would,  under  the  Constitution  Act,  be  now  a  party 
leader,  owing  his  position  to  the  sufii-ages  of  an  elec- 
toral body,  it  was  no  longer  expedient  that  the  rule 
should  continue  in  force.  Accordingly  he  made  sug- 
gestions to  the  Secretary  of  State  proposing  that  Her 
Majesty  should  make  other  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Acting-Governor  in  any  case  required. 
Although  the  latter  of  these  questions  was  an  Imperial 
one,  it  was  also  important  in  its  bearing  on  colonial 
interests.  The  proposed  power  of  adding  to  the 
Executive  Council  other  individuals  than  those  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  the  Constitution  Act  was  a  glaring 
attempt  to  neutralise  self  government.  The  Chief 
Secretary  therefore  considered  it  his  duty  to  take  action 
on  these  two  points,  and  accordingly  applied  to  Sir 
Richard  for  a  copy  of  the  despatch  in  question. 
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In  reply  to  this  application  the  Chief  Secretary 
received  a  note  from  Sir  Richard  in  the  foUowing 
words : — 

"  Qoremment  Hoase,  Jnl;  22nd,  1857. 

"My  dear  Sir— I  tear  that  it  will  bo  physiiMjly  impoBsible  for  my 
printe  leoreUiy  to  make  cupiea  of  my  deapatobea  for  eitbec  the 
Qovenimaat  Prtator  m  the  nse  of  mambara  of  Eioontivo  CoDiwU — 
othenri«e  I  *m  mo*t  deHironi  of  affordlDf  yon  and  the  maoibeci  of  tho 
Ministry  ample  informatiaii  as  to  my  oommuiiicBtioiia  to  the  SMreteiy 
of  State.  I  have  already  told  yon  tb»t  yon  oan  always  SM  my 
deapatcbea  at  my  offioe.  I  am  no  other  plan  to  adopt  in  refereiiae 
to  yonr  preunt  reqoeat  than  to  enmmon  an  BieimtiTe  Conncil  for 
Batnrday  forenoon  at  11  a-m.,  and  letec  tlie  mattei  again  to  the 
£iaeatiTe  Connoil,  when  the  draft  deipatob,  written  the  aame  day 
aa  onr  lait  BiecntiTe  meetinETi  will  be  raised  and  made  legible  and  laid 
by  me  before  yon  ;  and,  seeing  the  importanoa  of  the  qoeBtiouB,  I  shall 
probably  best  oonsnlt  my  dnty  by  leaving  the  Coaooil  to  deal  with  it  as 
well  as  with  other  qnestians,  thongh  I  am  as  stongly  as  erer  of  opinion 
tiiat  the  adTisers  of  the  GoTemoi  onght  not  take  on  thamHelves,  as  a 
body,  officially  to  advise  the  ^een  as  to  whom  Her  Majesty  may  aeleot 
to  repreaent  her  in  any  part  of  the  Britdsh  Dominiona. 
"  Beliere  we,  very  truly  yours, 

"  BicH*BD  Obatis  HacDonnili.. 

"  P.S. — I  pereeove  yon  make  a  mietake  aa  to  deapateh  read  by  me  in 
Eseontiva  Coanoil.  11  referred  to  the  oooetitatioD  of  that  body  and 
not  to  the  adminietration  of  the  Qovemment." 

"  The  Hon.  B.  T.  Fimiea." 

To  this  note  on  July  23rd,  the  Chief  Secretary 
wrote: — 

"  My  dear  Sir  Eiohard — I  presume  the  meaning  of  your  note  of 
yesterday  is  not  to  objeot  to  my  having  copies  of  any  despatch  whioh 
may  enable  yaar  Govemmant  to  know  what  is  officially  paenniT 
between  Yonr  Eioellency  and  the  Home  Oovemmect  en '  sobjeata 
affeotjng  the  lotareeta  of  the  colony,  bnt  simply  to  infona  me  that  the 
private  secretary  cannot  make  copies  of  these  deHpatohss,  having  too 
much  to  do.  The  mere  perusal  of  any  daspatohes  which  may  be  pnt 
into  my  hands  at  Government  Honse  would  not  enable  me  to  derire 
the  information  1  might  seek.  1  cannot,  therefore,  suppose  that  Tour 
Ehioellenay  intends  otherwise  than  that  I  should  find  tho  means  of 
oopyiog  the  despaluhea.  I  have  aooordingly  sent  Mr.  O'Hallonui ,  a 
oondiisntjsl  olerk  in  my  office,  te  ithom,  under  secrecy,  is  apeoially 
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jntmated  the  copying  of  oonfidential  dooumenU,  to  obtain  from  Qia 
private  aeoretary  partuixaion  to  cop;  any  despatch  irhich  yon  may  havs 
written  to  the  Secretary  ol  State  on  the  sabjeot  of  the  proTiaioiis  in 
the  Boyal  Oommiaaion  or  InitrDctioiia.  My  object  in  writing  yaaterday 
for  a  copy  of  the  deapatoh  which  yon  propoaed— aa  stated  in  Eieontive 
CooDcil — to  addreas  to  tha  Secretary  of  State  on  tiie  subject  ot  ao 
alteration  in  the  mode  preacribed  of  providing  for  the  temporary 
adminiatration  of  the  Oovemment  dnring  the  abseroe  of  the  Qoremor- 
in-Chief  was  to  enable  me  to  oonanlt  with  my  ooUeaffnes  in  tha  Hiniatry 
and  to  addreaa  the  Secretary  of  State  peraonaliy,  which,  aa  an 
individual  in  or  not  of  officei  I  am  eipreasly  permitted  to  do  with 
reference  to  Yonr  Eicellency's  proposed  plan.  Being  in  office  1  have 
apecial  reasons  for  makii^  that  commnnioation  by  the  same  mail  as  the 
despatnh  ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  despatch  is  not  written  I  ehall  be  glad 
to  know  when  it  is  io  a  stats  to  be  copied.  Mr.  O'Hallonui  can  alao 
now — if  Year  Eioellenoy  is  prepard  with  a  draft— make  a  copy  of 
the  despatch  proposing  an  addition  to  the  Eiaontivs  Council.  As  it 
appeared  to  me  from  my  recoUecldon  of  Your  Eioellency'a  ramarks  on 
the  draft  which  you  read,  that,  if  made  in  tha  mode  and  to  the  ertent 
propoaed  by  Yonr  Eioellency,  the  working  of  Baaponaible  Govomnient 
might  be  aerionaly  obstructed,  I  am  desininB  of  oonaiderinK  it  well. 
"  (Signed)  B.  T.  PiNNiBi,  Chief  Saoratary." 

On  July  24th  the  Governor  writes  also : — 

"  Hy  dear  Sir — Having  promised  a  copy  of  the  daapatoh  an  the  re- 
oonetitnUon  of  the  Executive  Connoil,  read  at  our  laat  meeting,  for  tha 
aa«  ot  the  Uinistry,  Mr.  Paialy  haa  made  a  legible  copy  of  the  draft 
(or  that  purpoae  ;  but  to  aave  time  I  forwuded  it  thia  forenoon  to  the 
Attomey-Qeiieral  that  he  might  make  any  aDggeations  he  thought 
proper  aa  to  my  interpretation  of  the  legal  effect  of  portions  of  my 
oommiaaion  and  inatructioDS.  I  did  ihia  baoauas  I  think  it  probable  I 
might  alter  the  draft  at  onoe  on  his  soggestion,  ao  that  tha  Ministry 
might  tha  aoonar  have  before  them  the  di«ft  I  propoBe  sending.  He 
has  it  now  and  can  show  it  to  yon.  Forthe  same  reason  I  wiah  to  read 
tha  draft  of  my  daBpatob  touching  the  admioistration  of  the  Govem- 
msnt  at  Biecntive  Coimai]  next  Saturday  ;  for  it  ii  possible  that  ang- 
gestiona  offered  by  the  members  may  lead  to  an  atteration  of  tbe  draft 
in  many  partioulars ;  therefore  a  copy  of  it  in  its  present  state  might 
be  a  copy  of  something  which  I  might  finally  not  wish  to  aend,  and  so 
yon  would  be  mislsd.  You  need  have  uo  apprehensiona,  however,  of 
my  not  forwarding  any  remarks  yon  may  wish  to  make  by  the  aame 
mail  as  that  carrying  my  own  despatch,  for  I  shall  hold  back  the  latter 
eipressly  to  accommodate  yoD.—Believe  me  to  be,  &c..  An., 

"  (Signed)         Bicbibd  Oratbb  Mk?Oc>'«»«A.-iJ' 
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Again  tlie  Governor  writes  under  date  July  Slst : — 

"  M;  dear  Bii — Don't  forget  to  let  ma  Iwts  ft  dnplicftte  uid  tiiplk«te 
of  yont  memonndom  on  the  propoeed  klterktioiu  in  the  Boyil  Initruo- 
tioni,  M I  fekt  wB  slukll  be  ^ceatl;  hnriied  in  mj  oSee. — Toom  troly, 
"(Svned)        BicaABD  Qbavis  MacDomhell." 

Again  Sir  Kichard  writes ; — 

"  QoTernment  Home.  Anfnst  4tli. 

"M;  dwt  Sir— I  find  the  deapntuhae  kbont  the  kltemtioaB  of  tha 
Governor's  CommiMion  &nd  Initmctioiu  were  fonrarded  b;  Mr. 
Torreni  to  yon.  I  un  very  uuioTia  that  tbuy  shonld  paaa  throngh  the 
hnnda  of  the  membera  of  ExeontiTe  Coanoil  oa  speedily  aa  possible,  for 
there  will  be  diffionlty  to  huve  tham  revised  and  copied  for  neit  Satur- 
day's mail.  I  may  mention  that  I  hava  not  received  the  dnpUcate  and 
triplicate  of  yonr  memorandnm  on  those  deapatabes. 

"(Sipied)  BicHABD  Oratks  Ma.cDonhbi.l." 

"  The  Honorable  B.  T.  Finniaa." 

In  reply  to  these  notes,  and  to  the  despatches  of  Sir 
Richard  MacDounell  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Chief  Secretary  wrote  as  follows  : — 

•'  Chief  Seoretarr'B  Offloa,  Adelaide,  Jnly  28th,  1857. 
' '  Sir— I  have  been  honored  with  a  pemaal  o(  the  draft  dgapatohe*  of 
yODT  Eiaellenay  dated,  respectively,  Jnly  ITth  and  Jnly  2(>th,  ioatant, 
on  the  eabject  of  certain  alterations  anggeated  to  the  Secretary  of  SIkte 
in  the  oonstitaCion  of  the  Eieontive  Coaneil,  and  in  tha  mode  by  which 
the  government  of  the  colony  ahonld  be  administered  in  the  event  of  the 
death  or  abaenoe  of  the  Oovernor-in-Chiat.  It  ia  mj  deaira  that  this 
letter  ahonld  be  regarded  as  my  protest  against  any  alteration  in  the 
Boyal  Commiaaion  or  InatmctioDS  on  the  prinoiples  reoonuneaded  by 
yoor  Eicellenay,  and  I  aooordingly  have  the  honor  to  rsqaeat  that 
copies  may  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  aa  enaloflares  to 
those  despatches.  My  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  ooarse  advised 
by  yonr  Eioelleney,  and  to  aonu  extent  oononrred  in  by  the  other  mum- 
ben  of  the  Executive  Connoil,  are  briefly  thuae : — With  respect  to  any 
increase  in  the  Exaontive  Coanoil,  it  is  to  be  obaerved  that  no  addition 
to  tha  number  of  official  and  raspoaaible  adviaers  of  the  Governor,  who 
are  designated  in  tha  Conatitntion  Act  as  the  persons  holding  the  offices 
of  Chief  Secretary,  Attorney- Qeneral,  Treasurer,  Cunmuisioner  of 
Crown  Lands  and  IinmigTation,  and  Comma  iaioner  of  Public 
Works,  oaii  be  made  without  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of 
Booth    jliutnUia.      Although    it    may    hereafter    pcore    deairablo. 
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with  a  view  of  itreiigtheaiiis  the  OoTemmBnt  in  both  Hoawi,  to  add 
to  the  Minittr;  there  i«  □<>  prenent  intention  on  the  pftrt  of  juax 
ExoeUenoy'e  GkiTeniment  to  introdnoe  a,  meunre  for  that  purpose,  or 
to  propoae  anoh  &  itep  to  yom  Eioelleno;  i  and  when  it  toMj  be  deter- 
mined no  allaTSitioii  in  the  inBtraotioni  would  be  reqaiaite,  irinoe  the  Act 
cre»tinK  any  offioa  a  miniBterial  one,  woold  at  the  same  time  make  Qm 
holder  a  nieniber  ol  Connoil  «z  officio.  The  proposal  oan  only,  therefoNi 
have  rsferenoe  to  the  power  of  appointing  non-offioial  adTlsers  to  seat* 
ia  the  Eiaonttve  Connoil.  This  power  wonld,  I  think,  operate  to 
damage  and  obatniot  the  working  of  Besponaibla  Qorernment,  bjr 
giving  the  QoTemor  the  right  to  saoh  advioe  from  members  of  tha 
QoTenunent  not  direetly  responsible  for  the  oonsaqaenoes  ;  for  having 
no  offioe  to  late  there  ooald  not  be  that  degree  of  reaponiibility  wbioh 
ia  intendsd  by  onr  ConBtitBtion,  and  which  invests  the  posaeKuan  of 
powers  with  the  obligation  to  snrrend  it  when  the  Miniatry  does  not 
work  ip  harmony  with  the  L^islatnre.  It  oonld  not  oondnoe  to 
stmigthen  a  Ministry,  and  it  oonld  not  be  fair  Co  them  to  have  their 
intentions  liable  to  be  tbwarted  by  non-offioial  adviaers,  whose  position 
oonld  not  be  aerioasly  affeeted  by  any  defeat  in  Parliament.  If  sneh 
a  power  of  appointment  were  given  to  joni  Exoelleney,  1  oanuot  ooa> 
oBiva  any  oondition  under  which,  if  I  were  in  office,  T  shonld  feel  it 
pmdent  to  reoommsnd  it*  eiaroiu  in  favor  of  any  individnal  whom- 
•oever ;  therefore  I  de«m  it  an  nnneoeesary  power  to  give  to  yoot 
EiovUenoy.  With  respeot  now  to  the  next  qneetion,  oamely.  0>« 
person  by  whom  the  affairs  of  this  colony  shonld  be  adminiBtered.  in 
the  event  of  the  death  or  absenoe  of  the  Ooveraor,  I  again  beg  to 
leoord  my  protest  against  any  change  in  the  temu  of  the  Boyal  Com* 
mission.  I  do  not  share  in  the  doubts  of  yom  Exaelleooy  ae  to  the 
paiaon  on  whom  wonld  devolve  the  Government  of  the  oolaoy  in  either 
of  the  cases  ooctemplated.  I  should,  nndonbtedly,  asanme  saoh  • 
position  myself,  as  the  senior  member  of  the  Eieontive  Connoil.  and  I 
shonld,  when  T  ceas»d  to  hold  offloe,  regard  my  sncoessor  in  the  post 
of  Chief  Secretary,  as  the  psmon  neit  entitled  to  that  honor.  Mor  do 
J  ooncnr  in  the  view  which  wonld  render  the  possession  of  the  oonfl* 
denoe  of  the  L^pslatare,  and  the  election  to  a  leat  in  the  tooal 
Parliament  as  a  disqnaliflcatiun  to  aot  as  Oovernor.  It  being  said  that 
the  Chief  Secretary  is  now  a  party  man,  ia  only  what  was  tme  of  avery 
Ckivemor  who  administered  the  Qorerament  of  any  colony  before  the 
abolition  of  nominees  in  the  L^alatura  and  the  establishment  of 
Sesponsible  Government.  Every  Governor  was  then  of  neceasity  a 
party  man,  and  was  fraqnentLy  the  bead  of  that  party  which  repre- 
sented the  minority  in  the  canatry,  as  the  many  memorials  of  colonial 
grievances  amongst  tha  records  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  Downing- 
street  can  testify-  Hence  the  mere  fact  of  being  a  party  leader  oannot 
be  a  valid  oaase  of  diaqnaliflcation.    Bnt  on  the  other  hand  the  fact  of 
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b«ing  ft  part;  leadar  hknntc  ih«  eonfldHioe  of  tbe  LegrisUtiiTe,  miut 
operiite  both  to  Monie  hkimon;  between  the  Qovemnisnt  uid  the 
oountr;,  wid  to  promote  the  iutereats  o(  tha  pablio  by  pUoing  K  man 
in  tha  poasMsioQ  of  the  higrhaet  power,  who  had  shown  b?  hii 
poueraion  mud  retention  of  political  power  that  tha  odminiatration  of 
OovernmeDt  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  eiparienoed  and  oapabla 
person.  And  it  woold  be  an  additiocal  advantage,  that  in  the  event  ot 
tlie  elevation  of  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  post  of  Acting  Qovemor, 
the  MiniBtt7  wonld,  if  reconitracted,  atiU  be  formed  from  that  part; 
to  which  he  belonged.  The  appointment  wonld  rest  with  him,  and  ha 
wonld  have  every  motive  to  continae  in  power  that  part;  which  then 
poraeased  the  confidence  of  Parliament.  I  do  not  propose  to  ai^no 
against  the  eTtreme  visws  t«ksn  bj  yonr  Eioellsnoy  when  yon  aasoma 
'  that  it  might  happen  also  that  whan  oallad  to  administer  the  Qovem' 
msnt  b;  virtue  of  hia  position,  hia  ostensible  claim  thereto  as  Chief 
Seoretar;  might  be  aboat  to  aipire, '  aeem  to  apply  a  remedy  equally 
extreme  with  the  argnmsnt,  the  Qovemor  would  have  it  in  hia  power  at 
the  lait  moniant.  if  be  doubted  tbe  fltneis  of  the  person  then  holding 
tbe  office  of  Chief  Seoretuy,  to  uiTime  the  administration  of  tha 
Qovernment  from  the  above  or  any  other  oanee,  to  remove  him  from 
office,  and  anbititute  a  more  snitable  parson  in  his  pUoe.  Bat  not  to 
porsne  this  point  farther,  I  have  now,  in  oonolnsion,  only  to  observa 
that  the  miliUry  force  in  SonthAnstnJia  oon^ista  of  aoaptain's  goard, 
or  company,  having  on  its  staff  a  major  oommandaaU  T  do  not  think 
that  military  men,  not  of  snperior  rank,  and  not  eiperienoed  in  civil 
aSaiiB,  wonld  be  so  likely  to  oontinne  the  harmonioaa  working  of  tha 
Hyet^  of  Government  established  in  theee  oolonies  noder  the  new 
ConititntionB,  as  an  individnal  who  most,  in  order  to  beeoms  Chi^ 
Seoretory,  have  had  considerable  eiperieniie  in  tha  oondnot  of  oivil 
bnsiaesB.  and  must  also  poeseiB  the  confldenoe  of  the  Oovemor,  who 
seleata  and  appoints  him  for  the  office,  either  from  the  whole  colony 
over  vhioh  he  may  oast  hia  view  in  making  his  choioe,  or  from  tha 
Legislature.  In  either  caea  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Oovemor'a 
choioe  wonld  have  any  reatriotion  bnt  that  of  fixing  upon  soma 
bidivividnal  in  whom  the  country  had  oonfidenco— in  my  opinion  no 
indifferent  reoommendation. 

(Signed)    "  B.  T.  FlMKlsa, 

"  Chief  Secretary. 
"  To  HU  Eioellency  Sir  R.  G.  MaoDonneU,  C.B., 
"  Oovemor-in-Chie£." 

On  reviewing  the  correspondence  it  is  apparent  that 
Sir  Bichard  MacDonnell  could  not  divest  himself  of 
tbe  idea   that  he  was  the  ifeS'^T\a\\)\e,  V^»A.  <>?  IK« 
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administratioD,  and  that  his  powers  had  suffered  no 
diminution  under  the  operation  of  the  Constitution 
Act  He  used  every  means  which  his  position  gave 
him  to  weaken  the  effect  of  Responsible  Government 
In  his  despatches  in  which,  although  professing  his 
willingness  to  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  his 
Ministry,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  he  waa 
bound,  as  a  Constitutional  Governor,  to  receive  and 
support  the  views  of  his  Ministry  as  long  as  he  retained 
them  in  power,  and  to  communicate  nothing  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  any  political  question  without 
their  advice  and  concurrence,  and  with  their  full 
knowledge  of  the  tenor  of  his  correspondence  oa 
matters  affecting  the  government  of  the  colony.  Tet 
it  will  he  seen  that  he  really  exhibited  reluctance  to 
make  his  Ministers  acquainted  with  his  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  that  when  he  could  not  avoid 
this  obligation  he  evaded  it  under  various  specious 
pretexts.  Indeed,  his  Chief  Secretary  never  felt 
confidence  that  he  was  made  acquainted  with  all  that 
passed  in  correspondence  with  the  Home  authontiea, 
or  that  despatches  placed  before  him  were  finally 
transmitted.  Sir  Richard  sowed  distrust  in  the  Cabinet 
by  presevering  in  communicating  important  despatches 
to  ministers  individually,  and  that  distrust  tended  to 
emasculate  Responsible  Government  and  ultimately 
led  to  a  divided  Cabinet,  which  was  what  he  seems 
to  have  aimed  at,  acting  on  the  maxim  well  known  to 
kingcraft,  "Divide  et  impera."     Hia  \aa^«.\Jy«tK^ -«*s. 
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to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  self-government  by  his 
recommendation  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  empower 
him  to  increase  the  Executive  Council  in  defiance  of 
the  Constitution  Act  which,  irom  a  strong  motive, 
limited  and  defined  the  nature  of  the  Executive 
Council  as  originally  constituted  in  Grown  Colonies, 
so  as  to  make  the  Government  the  servants  instead  of 
the  masters  of  the  Legislature.  But  Sir  Richard  had 
a  strong  party  who  upheld  his  views  and  who,  after 
the  establishment  of  Responsible  Government  and  the 
vesting  the  power  of  the  purse  in  the  House  of 
Assembly— dreading  the  power  of  Democracy,  were 
content  with  the  despotism  of  a  Governor  rather  than 
trust  to  the  power  of  a  self-governing  community. 
The  Conservatives,  as  I  shall  call  the  party,  took  up 
their  position  in  the  Upper  House,  and  did  not  scruple, 
when  occasions  offered,  to  exhibit  their  proclivities  even 
to  the  destruction  of  Besponsible  Government  The 
speeches  of  the  Conservatives  in  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Houses  exhibit  either  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  mean* 
ing  of  Responsible  Government  or  a  dislike  to  the  power 
which  it  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown 
prert^tives  and  a  secret  apprehension  of  the  perils  of 
cupital  in  its  relation  to  universal  suffrage.  The  contest 
between  the  House  of  Assembly  and  the  Legislative 
Council  for  the  power  of  the  purse  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis,  and  saved  Responsible  Government  from  the 
subtle  antagonism  of  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell,  which 
was  entirely  concealed  from  public  knowledge  and  the 
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open  hostility  of  the  Conservatives  intrenched  in  the 
Legislative  Council.  The  resignation  of  the  first 
Kinistry  had  long  been  foreshadowed,  and  assisted  to 
promote  the  success  of  Responaihle  Government  by 
opening  the  eyes  of  ambitious  and  able  men  to  what 
was  passing  behind  the  scenes  when  the  doors  of 
office  and  mystery,  thrown  open  to  their  view,  disclosed 
the  dangers  that  beset  their  free  constitution  and  left 
the  chariot  of  the  state  to  their  guidance.  The 
weakness  of  the  first  Ministry  was  apparent  from  the 
very  first.  It  was  composed  of  incongruous  elements. 
High -reaching  ambitions  were  ready  to  grasp  the 
reins  of  power  and  self-interest  discerned  in  the 
distance  the  inviting  fields  of  place  and  patronage. 
Thus  there  was  no  coherence  in  the  first  Ministry. 
The  members  of  Parliament  had  not  yet  adopted  the 
system  of  party  government,  for  there  were  no  party 
cries  to  disturb  the  general  political  atmosphere.  In 
despoiling  the  Crown  of  its  prerogatives  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  became  at  peace  with  the 
Governor,  and  had  not  yet  learned  that  the  destinies 
of  the  country  were  in  their  hands,  but  could  only  be 
successfully  administered  and  promoted  by  a  Ministry 
of  able  men  who  must  needs  be  supported  hy  a 
majority  willing  for  a  time  to  forego  the  pursuit  of 
power  and  suffer  individual  opinions  to  be  moulded 
into  the  shape  of  general  principles,  till  the  fulness  of 
time  should  open  to  them  the  rewards  of  honorable 
ambition. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Continaation  ot  tha  mis  of  Sir  Biahard  Omves  MocDonnell — Camplation 
of  alectiona  and  meeting  of  the  first  Porliunent — Liat  of  members 
retorned  in  appendii  with  oopj  of  Conatitntion  Act— Governor'a 
speeoh— Hr.  John  Baker  the  leckder  of  the  ConMrrativea— TouiMgtt 
Dutiea  Bepeal  Bill  introdnoed  on  the  first  day  of  hnsineas — FMsea 
kII  its  «tB#M  in  the  Aiaemblj  and  ia  sent  to  the  Legislatire  Coondl 
— Amendment  b;  the  Legi^Iatire  Conndl  aad  return  of  the  Bill  «• 
amended— Question  of  the  poffars  of  the  two  Hooaes  as  to  Money 
Billi  arises— OoTemor  intsrpoaes  in  the  disdusioii  of  the  Standing 
Orders— Chief  Secretary  adTiias  that  it  iji  a  breach  of  pririiaKB — 
Le^slatire  Coanci!  address  the  Oovemor  to  obtain  the  opinion  of 
the  Law  OfGeet  ot  the  Crown  on  tha  priTilege  question — QoTeraor 
adriaed  that  it  would  be  nneonatitational — Defeat  of  Mr.  Finniss'B 
Ministry — Their  resignation — Mr.  Wateihonso  sent  for,  bnt  nnable 
to  form  a  Uinigtry  —  Mr.  Jobn  Baker'e  Ministry — Qovemor'a 
minnta  OD  Mr,  Finnigs's  resignation- Mr.  Finniss  gives  his  expla- 
nation of  the  prooeedinga  on  his  tender  of  resignation — Mr.  Baker's 
Ministry  resigns— Mr.  B.  B.  Torrens  snocoeds  in  forming  a  new 
Ministry— His  defeat  by  a  vote  of  oonanre  and  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Hansoa'a  MinistrT— They  settle  the  privilege  qnestion— Tha 
Baal  Proper^  Aot— Close  of  Brat  sesiiotl  of  Palliament. 


r  I  iHIS  chapter  will  be  devoted  more  especially  to 
-*-  the  events  arising  out  of  the  actioo  of  the  new 
Parliament.  The  first  South  Australian  Parliament, 
composed  of  two  elective  Chambers,  came  into  exis- 
tence on  February  2nd,  1857,  by  the  issue  of  writs 
for  the  election  of  its  members,  when  the  old  form  of 
Legislative  Council,  in  which  the  members  were  only 
partly  elective  under  an  ordinance  (No.  1,  of  1851) 
passed  on  February  SIst,  of  that  year,  ceased  to  exist. 
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The  elections  were  completed  on  March  9th,  1857,  and 
the  two  Houses  met  for  the  despatch  of  public  business 
oa  April  22nd,  1857.  This  Parliament  continued  in 
session  until  January  27th,  1858,  when  it  was  prorogued 
for  the  recess.  The  number  of  members  consisted  of 
eighteen  elected  to  seats  in  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  thirtj-six  in  the  House  of  Assembly-  Each 
member  of  the  Upper  House  was  entitled  to  be  called 
the  Honorable  as  soon  as  he  was  elected  to  his  seat. 
I  shall  not  lengthen  this  chapter  by  reciting  the  names 
of  members,  although  they  are  justly  entitled  to  be 
recognised  in  any  history  of  South  Australia ;  but 
their  names,  the  districts  they  represented,  and  a  copy 
of  the  Constitution  Act  of  October,  1856,  under  which 
they  derived  their  honors  and  authority,  will  be 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume.*  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  four  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  at  ihe  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  were 
elected  to  seats  in  Parliament  by  large  majorities, 
showing  that  although  so  long  serving  the  Crown  in  a 
paid  official  capacity,  they  had  earned  respect  and 
popularity.  I  am  assisted  in  my  labors  at  this  point 
by  having  it  in  my  power  to  refer  as  occasion  occurs  to 
the  printed  pages  of  an  epitome  of  the  debates  in 
Parliament,  known  as  our  colonial  Hansard,  the  first 
compilation  of  which  was  published  in  1857-58.  I 
avail  myself  of  the  information  it  contains  to  recite 

*  Bee  in  kpp«iidix  B.C. 
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the  Qoveraor's  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
of  Failiament,  which,  however,  was  not  the  first 
business  to  be  transacted.  Each  House  of  Parliament 
was  called  upon  to  elect  its  President.  The  Legis- 
lative Council  unanimously  chose  the  Hon.  James 
Hurtle  Fisher  to  preside  over  their  deliberations.  Mr. 
George  Strickland  Kingston,  afterwards  better  known 
ha  Sir  Or.  S.  Kingston,  Kt.,  took  the  chair  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  as  Speaker,  by  election.  When  the  usual 
presentations  of  these  gentlemen  had  been  made  to  his 
Excellency  the  Qovemor-in-Chief,  Sir  Richard  Mac- 
Donnell  opened  the  business  of  the  session  in  an 
address  delivered  from  the  raised  dais  on  which  he  had 
taken  his  seat  in  the  chair  of  state  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  ia  the  Chamber  of  the  Legislative  Council 
Sir  Richard  Graves  MacDonnell,  C.B.,  first  desired  the 
attendance  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly.  On  their 
entry  with  the  Speaker  His  Excellency' rose  from  his 
seat  and  said :  "  Honorable  Gentleman  of  the  Legislative 
Council  and  Gentlemen  of  (he  House  of  Assembly — 1.  I 
have  assembled  you  for  the  dispatch  of  business  thus 
early  in  accordance  with  that  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Act  which  requires  that  you  should  assemble  within 
six  months  from  the  time  of  its  proclamation,  2.  I 
am  happy  in  being  able  to  announce  to  you  that  the 
present  financial  position  of  the  province  is  highly 
satisfactory — the  revenue  of  1856  amounting  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  pounds,  together  with 
the  available  balance    brought  forward  from  previous 
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years,  have  sufficed  to  meet  all  expenditure  for  the 
service  of  that  year,  including  that  on  account  of 
immigration,  leaving  a  balance  exceeding  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  aviulable  for  the  service  of  the 
current  year.  3.  During  the  past  quarter  the  proceeds 
of  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  have  so  iar  exceeded 
t^e  moderate  estimate  of  Ways  and  Means  adopted 
by  the  late  Legislature  as  to  afford  assurance  that  a 
balance  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  will 
remain  to  be  appropriated,  after  defraying  all  liabili- 
ties, as  yet  authorised  on  account  of  the  service  of  the 
current  year.  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Assembly — 
4.  The  details  of  these  amounts  will  be  submitted  to 
you  with  the  Supplementary  Estimates  for  the  current 
year  at  an  early  period  of  the  session.  Honorable 
gentlemen  and  gentlemen — 5.  That  the  sound  financial 
position  of  this  colony  is  generally  appreciated,  is 
evidenced  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  the  &cility 
with  which  Government  securities  are  disposed  of  at 
moderate  premiums  in  England  and  the  adjacent 
colonies.  6.  It  will  also  be  satis&ctory  to  you  to  learn 
the  following  facts  connected  with  our  material 
progr&ss  during  the  past  year: — The  population,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  deduced  from  previous  returns,  from 
the  diderence  between  arrivals  and  departures,  and 
from  excess  of  births  over  deaths  during  the  year  may 
now  be  estimated  at  about  one  hundred  and  nine 
thousand  souls.  The  land  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  year  ended  April  Ist,  amounted  to 
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one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  acres,  and  the 
price  realised  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  thousand  pounds,  whilst  the  quantity  under 
cultivation  exceeded  two  hundred  and  three  thousand 
acres — of  which  wheat  and  other  grain  crops  formed 
more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand 
nine  hundred  acres.  The  extent  of  Crown  lands  held 
under  leases  comprises  about  twenty-four  thousand 
square  miles,  which  is  divided  into  four  hundred  and/ 
eighty-five  holdings,  yielding  an  annual  rental  of 
thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 
The  foreign  trade,  as  exhibited  in  the  Customs  returns 
during  1856,  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  for 
consumption  in  the  colony  at  one  million  two  hundred 
and  five  thousand  and  sixty-nine  pounds,  and  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  the  staple  produce  of  the 
colony  at  one  million  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  four  pounds.  Of  this 
total  export  the  value  of  grain  and  dour  amounted  to 
five  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds ;  of  wool  to  four  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  pounds  ; 
and  of  ore  and  metals  to  four  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  and  forty-three  pounds.  T  have  much 
gratification  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  indications 
of  advanced  prosperity  furnished  by  the  above  analysis. 
7.  The  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  has 
hitherto  regulated  the  sale  of  the  waste  lands  of  the 
Crown  in  this  Province  imposes  upon  you  the  task 
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of  forming  a  system  for  their  future  management,  and 
I  have  caused  a  Bill  to  be  prepared  for  this  purpose 
which  will  be  laid  before  you  at  an  early  day.  That 
Bill  adopts  the  main  features  of  the  previous  law  as 
regards  the  mode  of  disposal  of  the  waste  lands  of  the 
Crown ;  but  it  prescribes  no  fixed  appropriation  of 
these  proceeds,  leaving  it  to  the  Legislature,  for  the 
time  being,  to  determine,  in  accordance  with  the 
varying  wants  of  the  community,  to  what  objects 
they  shall  be  applied  and  in  what  proportion.  8.  There 
will,  at  the  same,  be  laid  before  you  a  series  of 
resolutions  embodying  provisions  designed  to  afford 
encouragement  to  the  nomination  of  immigrants  by 
persons  settled  in  the  Province,  and  the  voluntary 
or  assisted  immigration  of  suitable  persons  who  may 
arrive  in  the  colony  without  aid  from  the  public 
revenues.  These  resolution  will  also  contain,  as  an 
important  feature,  a  provision  that  the  powers  and 
ftinctions  of  the  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners 
in  England  shall  henceforth.be  exercised  by  persons 
reeponsible  solely  to  the  Government  of  this  Colony. 
9.  With  reference  to  the  means  of  commimication  and 
transport — so  important  in  all  new  countries — Bills  will 
be  laid  before  you  providing  for  the  amendment  of  the 
system  at  present  in  force  as  regards  main  roads,  and 
for  the  extention  of  the  present  railway  from  Gawler 
Town  northward  as  far  as  Kapunda,  and  eastward 
towards  Gumeracha  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  hills. 
The  increased  facilities  and  diminished  coat  of  transit. 
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resulting  &om  the  use  of  nulways  and  the  saving  in 
the  cost  of  roads  which  must  otherwise  be  constructed, 
appear  fully  to  justify  the  proposed  contention,  while 
(he  resources  of  the  province  are  abundantly  adequate 
to  meet  any  temporary  burden  which  it  may  occaBion. 
10.  Concurrently  with  these  measures  your  attention 
will  be  directed  to  a  plan  for  developing  the  trade  on 
the  River  Murray,  and  securing  to  this  province  the 
terminus  of  that  navigation,  by  affording  facilities  for 
the  shipment  of  river-borne  goods  at  Victor  Harbour 
in  sea-going  vessels.  In  connection  with  this  trade  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  the  original  arrangement 
made  with  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  for  the 
collection  of  duties  on  all  river-bome  goods  imported 
into  these  colonies  has  been  superseded  on  ihe  part  of 
the  Government  of  Victoria  since  March  1st  last  I 
have  directed  copies  of  the  whole  correspondence 
connected  with  that  subject  to  be  laid  before  you,  from 
which  you  will  perceive  that  the  Governments  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  propose  to  adopt  in  common 
the  tariff  of  New  South  Wales,  and  to  collect  the 
duties  under  that  tariff  through  the  instrumentality  of 
a  joint  Custom  house  at  the  junction  of  boundaries, 
unless  the  Government  concur  in  adopting  the  same 
tariff.  The  negotiations  on  this  important  point  are 
still  pending,  and  there  are  grounds  for  belief  that  a 
conclusion  may  ultimately  be  arrived  at  advantageous 
to  the  common  interests  involved.  11.  I  have  also 
directed  a  Bill  to  be  laid  before  you  to  authorise  this 
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Government,  for  a  limited  period,  to  become  a  party 
to  the  contract  made  by  the  Home  Government 
for  the  mail  service  to  these  colonies,  and  to 
make  arrangemente  for  the  branch  service  to  this- 
province.  12.  I  have  also  directed  to  be  laid 
before  you  a  Bill  to  amend  the  present  education 
law ;  both  with  a  view  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
present  system  and  to  its  more  effectual  support. 
This  measure  leaves  untouched  that  principle  of  the 
present  law  which  declares  that  education  shall  be 
based  upon  the  Christian  religion  without  doctrinal 
teaching ;  but  it  is  intended  to  provide  for  the  erection, 
throughout  the  settled  districts  of  the  province,  of 
suitable  school-buildings,  and  for  the  augmentation  of 
the  stipends  of  teachers ;  and  it  provides  for  the  cost 
thus  occasioned  by  the  imposition  of  an  education  tax. 
The  details  of  this  measure  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
receive  at  your  hands  that  attention  which  is  due  to- 
the  importance  of  a  system  on  which  must  mainly 
depend  the  qualifications  of  the  future  generations  of 
the  citizens  of  this  province  for  self-government.  13. 
Your  attention  will  also  he  dureeted  to  a  revision  of 
the  Electoral  Law,  which  has  been  found  to  be  cum- 
brous and  costly  in  its  present  form  ;  and  a  Bill  will 
be  submitted  to  you  for  applying  a  remedy  to  these 
evils.  1+.  The  present  system  of  Responsible  Govern- 
ment under  which  the  Ministry  is  virtually  appointed 
by,  and  holds  office  at  the  will  of  an  Elective  Legis- 
lature, appears  to  have  removed  every  ground  tor  the 
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appointment  of  boards  to  perform  various  executive 
functions,  and  appears  to  afford  a  fitting  opportunity 
for  bringing  under  the  direct  and  immediate  control  of 
the  Government  several  works  which  are  now  by  law 
placed  under  this  machinery.  I  have,  tli  ere  fore, 
directed  Bills  to  be  prepared  and  laid  before  you  for 
removing  the  Railway  Commissioners,  the  Waterworks 
Commissioners,  the  Harbor  Trust,  and  the  Central 
Road  Board,  and  for  placing  the  undertakings  now 
carried  on  by  their  instrumentality  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  with 
such  assistance  as  may  in  each  case  be  deemed  neces- 
sary. 15.  Among  the  other  important  topics  to  which 
your  attention  will  be  directed  the  reform  of  the  law 
will  doubtless  occupy  a  prominent  place,  and  I  have 
directed  vai-ious  Bills  to  be  prepared  and  laid  before 
you  bearing  on  this  subject  They  will  include  a  Bill 
to  amend  the  law  of  real  property,  which  will  provide 
for  the  distribution  of  landed  property  in  cases  of 
intestacy  in  the  same  manner  as  personal  property  is 
now  distributed,  and  will  simplify  the  evidence  of  title 
by  shorteniny  the  period  within  which  actions  for  the 
recovery  of  land  may  be  brought,  and  will  affoid  faci- 
lities for  settling  doubtful  or  disputed  titles  ;  a  Bill 
for  amending  the  Insolvent  Law ;  and  a  Bill  for 
increasing  the  number  of  Judges,  and  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  duties  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  Circuit  Courts.  In  conclusion, 
and  sj>eakii>g  for  myself  individually,  I  most  sincerely 
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congratulate  you  on  the  enlarged  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment conferred  on  the  community  which  you  repre- 
sent The  personal  satisfaction  which  1  experience  at 
thus  meeting  you  on  an  occasion  so  auspicious  as  the 
opening  of  the  first  Parliament  of  South  Australia 
wholly  elected  by  the  people,  is  much  increafied  by  the 
confidence  with  which  I  anticipate  a  no  less  prudent 
than  energetic  exercise  of  these  extensive  powers  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  16.  Yet,  whilst 
relieved  by  the  existing  Constitution  of  much  respon- 
sibility which  till  lately  had  attached  to  my  office,  I 
feel  that  a  new  and  equally  grave  responsibility  will 
arise,  whenever  with  time,  between  the  representative 
■  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  people,  it  may  become  the 
duty  of  the  former  to  give  the  fullest  Constitutional 
development  to  the  wishes  of  the  country.  That 
responsibility  I  do  not  shrink  from,  satisfied  that  a 
fearless  and  honest  desire  to  act  up  to  the  liberal  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  will  always  ensure  the  support  of 
a  South  Australian  Parliament."  This  programme 
could  scarcely  be  carried  into  eifect  in  its  entirety  by 
the  most  practised  Assembly;  but  it  expressed  the 
subjects  on  wJiieh  legislation  was  urgently  required. 
And  the  events  showed  that  the  first  Parliament  of 
South  Australia,  while  it  devoted  nine  months  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  legislation,  passed  no  less  than 
twenty  public  Acts  in  that  time,  many  of  them  re- 
quiring clear  knowiedge  of  public  business  in  matters 
affecting   couimerce,   material   progress,    immigration, 
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management  of  the  Crown  lands,  important  taw  ^^  i'^  ^ 
forms,  and  finance.  The  financial  year  was  changed  M  not  i^ 
from  the  calendar  year  ending  in  December  of  ach  m  j,  1> 
year  to  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30th.  m*ito^ 

An  Act  to  make  provision  for  establishing  a  montUT    ^j^^ 
mail  communication  between  the  province  of  Sout" 
Australia  and  Great  Britain  struggled  through  loo*^ 
than  one  administration  to  an  unsatisfactory  conclu^^ 
on  November  10th,  1857.    On  the  IDth  of  the  s»»**\ 
month  the  Murray  Duties  Act  disposed  of  that  ve*^' 
question  ;  railway  extension  was  carried  from  Ge.^ 
to  Kapunda;   the  electric  telegraph  system  was    i*^ 
proved    and    extended ;    and,  finally,  an   inestim*-*^^ 
boon  was  conferred  on  the  owners  of   land  by    *-' 
passing  of  the  Real  Property  Act,  then  known. 
Torrens'  Act     But  of  this  more  hereafter.      I  h**"^ 
given  the  Governor's  opening  speech  in  full  detail.     ^ 
it  affords  a  valuable  statement  of  the  financial  condii^  ^^ 
of    the   colony  at   the    time,   and   it  also   embiaC"^^'^ 
the  whole  policy  of  the  first  Ministry  as  represent-^"' 
by  the  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  B,  T.  Finniss.     The  poU*^ 
of  a  ministry  is  based  on  the  views  of  the  majority^  *" 
the  Legislature,  and,  therefore,  when  a  statement     ^ 
made  in  Parliament  it  may  be  said  to  shadow  fo**^ 
the  opinions  then  in  the  ascendant.     On  this  occasi'^ 
the  Chief  Secretary  lay  under  the  disadvant^;e  tl»^^ 
the  Ministry,  individually,  had  neither  been  appoint^^ 
by  Parliament  nor  selected  by  him.     They  were  *'' 
nominees  of  the  Governor,  and,  perhaps,  necessarily  ^^ 
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in  the  first  inauguration  oC  the  new  Constitution,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  hinted.  The  members  of  the  Ministry 
were  not  new  to  office,  whereas  most  of  the  members 
of  the  Lower  House  were  called  to  their  .seats  by 
constituencies  who  had  no  previous  acquaintance  with 
political  questions,  whilst  they  themselves  were,  for 
the  most  part,  new  men  as  legblators,  and  especially 
wanting  in  that  experience  which  teaches  men  how  to 
work  together  for  great  ends  as  indicated  in  the  term 
party  government.  To  carry  out  these  views  and 
this  system  successfully,  individual  members  of  the 
Le^kture  must  merge  personal  views  and  motives 
and  even  local  predilections  and  interests  in  general 
principles  affecting  the  community  at  large.  They 
must  agree  on  questions  of  common  interest  and  throw 
in  their  individual  weight  to  serve  the  common  cause 
of  that  party  in  the  State  whose  views,  in  their 
opinion,  are  directed  to  the  general  welfare,  ignoring, 
as  secondary  considerations,  all  others.  In  this  way 
only  can  Parliamentary  Government  subserve  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  community ;  and  in  this 
way  only  can  a  party  majority  direct  the  course  of 
legislation  by  supporting  a  Ministry  representing  their 
common  view.  As  I  have  said,  the  Assembly  were, 
for  the  most  part,  untried  men ;  yet,  although  untried 
in  the  practise  of  party  government  and  in  following 
certain  leaders  in  whom  they  may  have  agreed  to 
place  confidence,  there  were  among  them  many  able 
men  successful  in  mercantile  and  business  transactions. 
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whose  shrewdness  made  them  clever  debaters,  and 
whose  experience  in  their  previous  line  of  life  had 
taught  them  to  weigh  and  consider  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  affecting  their  own  interests  in 
every  speculative  or  commercial  transaction  in  which 
they  might  engage,  and,  through  the  exercise  of  sound 
judgment,  determine  on  which  side  the  balance  of 
advantage  lay.  Henceforth,  as  legislators  for  the 
common  weal,  they  were  called  on  to  abandon  the 
principle  of  egoism  as  an  exclusive  rule  of  conduct 
and  to  study  the  interests  of  the  State,  regarded  aa 
a  large  firm  of  which  they  were  the  directors  and 
managers  as  well  as  aharelioldera  in  c<mimon  tvitk  every 
individuaX  in  the  community.  In  mercantile  firms  the 
object  is  to  gain  a  profit  and  increase  capital  through 
the  wants  of  the  consumer  at  home  and  abroad ;  that 
is,  the  community  and  the  foreign  trader.  In  the 
legislation  and  administration  of  statesmen,  the  profit 
of  the  whole  community  is  sought  not  in  money  value, 
or  revenue,  but  in  promoting  increased  production 
through  the  efiorts  of  every  able-bodied  individual, 
and  for  the  gain  of  every  individual  in  proportion  to 
their  efforts  to  assist  production — through  the  means 
of  capital,  physical  energy,  or  intelligence.  The  aim 
of  the  statesman  is  to  promote  the  material  well-being 
of  every  individual  in  the  State,  be  he  rich  or  poor. 
The  merchant  is  guided  by  the  maxims  of  political 
economy  which  have  been  carefully  considered  and 
stated  by  Adam  Smith  in  his  immortal  work  called 
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"  The  Wealth  of  Nations."  According  to  him,  sympathy 
and  interest  are  the  two  great  springs  of  human  action. 
His  tlieory  allows  every  individual,  in  the  eflfort  after 
wealth  or  honor,  to  exert  his  powers  to  the  utmost  in 
order  to  surpass  his  competitors  so  long  only  as  he 
do&s  no  injustice.  John  Stuart  Mill  considered  that 
every  man  was  free  to  do  as  he  pleased  a.s  long  as  no 
one  was  injured  thereby.  There  is  coincidence  in  these 
views  of  great  writers.  But  in  the  doctrine  of  "  The 
Wealth  of  Nations  "  the  axiom  is  completely  asserted 
that  every  one  in  pursuing  his  own  advantage  at  the 
same  time  furthers  the  good  of  all.  Leading  men  in 
the  tirst  House  of  Assembly  openly  advocated  this 
view.  Its  fallacy  is,  I  think,  self-evident.  ITie  miser 
and  the  usurer,  in  pursuing  his  own  interest,  does  not 
advance  the  general  good — the  amount  of  the  national 
wealth  is  not  thereby  increased. 

Political  economy  has  hitherto  done  nothing  towards 
promoting  schemes  for  tlie  distribution  of  wealth. 
Herein  has  been  its  weakness  as  a  theory  of  human 
action;  and  modern  writers,  like  Henry  George,  liave 
pointed  out  this  defect.  Political  economy  in  the  past 
has  occupied  itself  with  the  question,  how  the  greatest 
possible  q:iantity  of  wealth  is  produced;  and  not 
with  i(w  distribution,  upon  which  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  mankind  are  dependent.  The  commercial 
and  industrial  statistics  of  most  European  countries 
show,  irrefutably,  that  an  enormous  development  of 
power  and  wealth  is  taking  place,  while  the  circum- 
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stances  of  the  labouring  classes  show  no  decided 
advance,  and  without  the  haste  and  greed  of  acquisition 
in  the  propertied  classes  being  in  the  slightest  degree 
moderated.  I  have  alluded  to  egoism,  or  the  rule  of 
individual  interest,  as  the  aspect  under  which  mercantile 
men  govern  their  conduct  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
and  I  have  pointed  to  it  as  the  leading  maxim  in 
Adam  Smith's  theory  of  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations."  It 
has  been  followed  out  persistently,  and  the  results  are 
apparent  in  the  enormous  increase  in  the  development 
of  power  tmdof  wealth,  side  by  side  with  the  increase 
of  poverty  and  destitution  amongst  the  laboring  poor, 
so  graphically  described  by  Henry  George.  The 
remedy  must  lie  in  laws  which  favor  the  distribution 
of  wealth  by  promoting  the  principle  of  "  community  " 
(I  do  not  mean  communism,  but  rather  co-operation), 
not  as  opposed  to  egoism,  but  as  taken  in  connection 
with  egoism  compounded  of  aymyaOiy.  This  is  the 
only  method  by  which  the  comforts  of  the  laboring 
classes  can  be  effected.  Kthical  questions  have  hitherto 
been  separated  from  the  question  of  the  material 
advancement  of  the  community.  Regard  has  been  had, 
not  to  the  form  of  the  relations  of  possession,  but  to 
the  quantity  and  the  commercial  value  of  wealth. 
The  rule  of  action  with  the  legislator  should  be 
the  bridling  of  egoism,  the  development  of  human 
sympathy,  and  the  predominance  of  common  aims. 
This,  in  a  word,  is  natural  moral  progress  —  the 
union   of    material   and    intellectual    progress,    with 
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moral  and  ethical  ends,  which  constitutes  the  highest 
civilisation. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  de.scribiiig  the  class  of 
men  who  were  elected  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
in  asserting  certain  maxims  which  should  be  followed 
in  legislation,  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  of  this 
volume  to  determine  for  himself  the  nature  of 
Responsible  Government  as  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution Act  of  South  Australia,  and  to  understnnd 
its  working  in  a  community  to  whom  the  boon  of 
self-government  was  only  recently  conceded  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  Legislative  Council  was 
composed  of  men  who  possessed,  as  well  as  represented, 
a  large  stjake  in  the  wealth  of  the  colony,  who  had 
undergone  a  certain  amount  of  training  in  legislation 
during  the  proceedings  which  had  followed  on  the 
introduction  of  Representative  Government,  and  who 
had  also  contributed  to  shape  the  form  which  the  new 
Constitution  assumed.  Tbe  members  of  the  first 
Legislative  Council  were  for  the  most  part  among  the 
wealthiest  of  the  colonists,  and  had  been  largely 
engaged  in  speculative  and  commercial  pursuits.  On 
the  inauguration  of  a  Parliament  composed  of  two 
elective  Chambers,  they  had,  so  to  say,  taken  refuge 
in  the  Upper  House,  where  they  felt  secure  in  a  long 
continuance  of  power,  and  safe  in  their  ability  to 
resist  any  encroachments  on  property  which  might  be 
originatetl  in  a  larger  and  more  Democratic  assembly. 
They  were  eminently  Conservative,  and  the  tendency 
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of  their  political  activity  was  to  retard  large  public 
works  and  undertakings,  which  would  require  loans  of 
foreign  capital  for  their  construction.  This  Conserva- 
tive tendency  was  illustrated  by  the  Honorable  Mr- 
Baker  in  the  highest  degree.  In  the  debate  on  the 
Address  in  Reply  to  the  Governor's  Speech,  he 
indicated  to  a  great  extent  the  policy  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  him.  In  Hansard  he  is  reported  to  have 
said— "  He  would  caution  the  Ministry  against  being 
too  favorably  impressed  with  the  railway  scheme, 
nierel}'  because  there  wa.s  a  large  sum  in  the  Treasury. 
It  was  but  fair  that  some  part  of  the  land  fund  should 
be  pledged  for  immigration  puritoses.  Let  that  be 
done,  and  let  the  necessary  cost  of  Government  be 
deducted,  and  they  might  then  see  how  much  would 
be  left  for  railroads."  "  Much  might  be  done  for 
vario'ii^  parts  of  the  colony  by  tramroads  economically 
constructed,  which  at  some  future  time  might  be  con- 
verted into  railroads."  In  short,  Mr.  Baker  was  the 
type  of  Conservatism.  He  objecteil  to  loans  for 
large  public  works.  {See  repoi-ts  of  his  speech.)  He 
denounced  railroads,  advocated  tramways,  immigration, 
and  free  distillation;  and  on  the  subject  of  education 
he  objected  to  State  aid,  on  the  ground  that  "  he  knew 
the  feeling  of  the  country  was  against  sectarian  educa- 
tion, and  he  did  not  see  how,  when  State  aid  had  been 
taken  away — finally,  he  presumed — from  religion,  it 
could  Imj  acconled  to  sectarian  education,  or  in  other 
worch,  to  teaching  children  doctrines  which  they   did 
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not  understand,  when  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  aid  in 
teaching  them  to  adults."  The  Honorable  Mr.  Baker 
has  passed  away  to  his  long  home,  and  in  singling  him 
out  as  the  true  type  o£  the  Conservative  in  South 
Australia,  I  am  alluding  to  a  man  of  splendid  abilities, 
and  of  sufficient  practical  power  to  lead  the  debates  in 
the  Legislature,  as  he  undoubtedly  always  did.  In 
commercial  questions  he  was  an  authority,  as  well  as 
in  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits,  to  which  he  owed 
the  wealthy  position  he  subsequently  attained.  He 
was  always  in  opposition  under  Crown  Government, 
and  carried  the  same  principles  with  him  on  his  elec- 
tion to  the  first  Legislative  Council  under  the  new 
Parliamentary  system.  His  views,  however,  were  not 
dominant  in  South  Australia,  or  in  the  House  oE 
Assembly,  where  the  Democratic  element,  long  forming 
in  the  country,  prevailed.  He  undoubtedly  led  the 
Upper  House,  both  through  ability  and  through  the 
participation  of  its  members  as  a  body  in  the  Con- 
servative principles  which  he  advocated.  But  with 
all  these  advantages  he  failed  in  his  political  aspira- 
tions, since  he  could  not  succeed  through  the  opposition 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  Assembly  in  holding 
office  as  Chief  Secretary  in  a  Ministry  formed  shortly 
after  the  resignation  of  the  first  Ministry,  nor  at  any 
time  afterwards.  More  than  half  of  the  elective  members 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  deliberations  in  the  old 
form  of  Government  before  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  Constitution  had  obtained  seats  in  the  new  Le^- 
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lative  Council ;  and  as  they  were  of  the  Conservative 
pai"ty,  there  were  two  distinct  Houses  of  Parliament, 
representing  two  distinct  classes  of  politicians.  la  the 
Lower  House  their  weight  would  have  been  felt ;  but 
they  would,  in  questions  of  finance  and  political  privi- 
leges, most  probably  have  formed  the  minority,  con- 
trolled by  a  more  popular  majority.  But  entrenched 
as  one  compact  body  in  the  Upper  House,  their  power 
waa  irresistible  ;  and  they  could,  had  they  chosen,  have 
stayed  all  loajis  for  reproductive  works  and  all  addi- 
tional taxation  by  absolutely  rejecting  Bills  for  such 
purposes.  As  representing  in  reality  and  by  election 
the  propertied  class,  they  passed  all  measures  tending 
to  the  improvement  of  property  ;  and,  when  the  day 
of  reckoning  came,  they  refused  their  assent  to  the 
l^slative  measures  by  which  an  eittensive  loan  system 
could  alone  be  justified  and  sustained.  In  a  word, 
they  brought  about  a  reform  of  their  own  body  which 
if  resisted  would  have  paved  the  way  to  more  serious 
results.  They  have  even  consented  in  late  times  to 
bear  the  chief  burden  of  taxation  by  passing  an  Act  to 
establish  direct  property  taxation  in  which  thej'  have 
yielded  to  the  democratic  sentiment  prevailing  through- 
out the  country,  and  acknowledged  the  maxim  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  so  distasteful  to  the  ultra- 
Conservative, 

I  may  now  return  to  the  more  immediate  purpose  of 
this  chapter  which  has  relation  to  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament  as  a  whole,  and  the  mode  in  which  Respon- 
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sible  Government  operated  in  producing  results  imme- 
diately beneficial  to  the  country.  It  must  be  evident 
to  anyone  who  consults  the  records  and  published 
debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  that  the  first 
Ministry,  composed,  with  one  exception,  of  the  old 
official  nominees  of  the  Crown,  was  not  popular  in  the 
Legislature.  Mr.  Finnias,  Mr.  Hanson,  Mr.  Torrens,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Bonny  represented  the  Ministry  in  the 
House  of  Assembly,  and  the  Honorable  Mr.  Davenport 
in  the  Legislative  Council,  As  a  whole  the  Ministry 
had  not  earned  their  position  by  the  formation  of  any 
party  in  the  Legislature  whose  views  they  represented. 
The  members  of  Parliament  called  together  in  fii-st 
session,  on  April  22nd,  had  held  no  meetings  to  ascer- 
tain their  own  general  views  and  proffer  support  to 
the  present  Ministry  or  any  other.  In  times  past  the 
Ministiy  had  not  formed  a  portion  of  the  elective 
members,  whose  views  and  freedom  of  debate  were 
secure  in  the  bands  of  free  constituencies  and  a  free 
Parliament ;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  been  nominees 
of  the  Ci-own,  bound  by  their  tenure  of  office  to  pro- 
pose in  the  Legislature,  and  support  by  arguments  and 
votes,  the  policy  of  the  Governor  and  of  Downing- 
street.  When  confronted  with  the  elected  members 
under  the  partial  representative  system  lately  intro- 
duced, they  but  formed  part  of  a  transition  Govern- 
ment, gra<:lually  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves,  and  were  yet  restrained  by  the  absolute 
power  of  the  Governor  from  expressing  their  own  free 
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sentiments  in  the  free  language  of  debate  which  a 
Constitutional  Legislature  pei-mits  and  even  enjoins. 
In  this  respect  their  powers  of  usefulness  were,  neu- 
tralised by  the  reticence  and  restraint  imposed  upon 
their  knowledge  and  acquirements.  They  were  in  a 
different  position  from  the  advocate  in  a  court  of  law, 
since  he  is  responsible  to  no  one  for  the  course  he 
takes  and  the  arguments  he  uses  in  defence  of  his 
<!lient,  whereas  the  words  of  the  official  nominees  of 
the  Crown  were  jealously  watched  and  reported  to  the 
Governor,  This  system  of  restraint  was  carried  into 
effect  eve»  after  the  introduction  of  a  partial  represen- 
tative form  of  Legislature.  This  forcing  of  results 
practised  in  absolute  Governments  is  understood  in 
such  cases,  and  leads  to  the  blind  adulation  of  power, 
when  circumstance.s  render  resistance  dangerous  or 
impossible,  as  in  infant  communities,  but  frequently 
gives  rise  to  reckless  opposition  to  useful  measures  and 
to  the  lowering  in  ])ublic  estimation  of  the  system  of 
nomineeism.  This  feeling;  in  South  Australia  prevailed 
during  the  rule  of  its  earliest  Governors  and  became 
intensifieJ  in  the  year  1853.  The  effect  of  this  senti- 
ment was  apparent  in  the  constitution  of  the  iii-st 
Ministry.  It  soon  found  expression  in  words,  and  in 
the  debate  on  the  Address  Mr.  Waterhouse  said  : — 
"  With  regard  to  the  abolition  of  Boards,  he  would  be 
hap|iy  to  see  that  effected  when  they  had  a  really 
lU'sponsible  Government,  and  not,  as  at  present,  the 
same  old  officei"s  who  formed  the  irresponsib'.e  Govern- 
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ment."  Tlie  programme  of  the  Ministry,  based  on  the 
requirements  of  the  commumty  and  on  the  wishes  of 
the  elective  members,  as  far  as  these  could  be  gathered 
from  debates  in  the  iormer  Legislature,  was  set  forth 
in  the  Governor's  Speech  on  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
no  other  opportunity  having  been  afforded  to  the 
Ministry  of  declaring  their  policy  since  Parliament 
assembled  on  April  22nd,  and  the  writs  were  returned 
on  March  25th,  This  was  another  disadvantage  under 
which  Mr.  Finnias  as  Chief  Secretary  labored.  It  wa^ 
soon  evident  that  no  parties  had  been  formed  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  either  to  support  or  oppose  the  Go- 
vernment. There  were  many  leaders  of  opposition  having 
each  a  small  party  of  followers.  But  there  was  no 
concert  among  thase  sections  to  work  on  any  particular 
plan.  Each  leader  had  his  own  views.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  Ministry  were  met  by  a  sort  of 
guerilla  warfare,  each  section  arguing  independently 
without  apparent  regard  to  consequences.  Before  the 
debates  on  the  replies  to  the  Govemor'a  speech  had 
been  brought  to  a  close  the  Chief  Secretary  laid  on 
the  table  a  Bill  to  provide  for  a  monthly  steam 
communication  with  Great  Britain,  by  enabling  South 
Australia  to  become  a  party  to  the  existing  contract 
with  the  other  colonies.  This  was  read  a  first  time, 
and  the  second  reading  made  an  order  of  the  day  for 
the  following  Tuesday,  It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
Treasurer,  on  a  visit  to  Melbourne,  had  pledged  the 
Ministry  to  this  step  as  the  only  condition  on  which 
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the  Melbourne  Government  would  permit  the  transit 
of  the  South  Australian  mails  by  the  contract  steamers, 
and  this  pledge  was  now  sought  to  be  redeemed  by 
the  Chief  Secretary.  But  a  Bill,  however — the  Tonnage 
Duties  Repeal  Bill — had  been  previously  laid  on  the 
table  by  the  Treasurer,  Mr,  Toirens,  on  April  22nd, 
the  very  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  It  was 
read  a  first  time  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time 
on  April  28tli,  On  April  30th  the  Treasurer  moved 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  for  the  "  repeal  of 
tonnage  <lues  and  to  authorbe  the  leasing  of  wharf 
frontages  at  the  North-parade,  Port  Adelaide."  The 
motion  was  carried  without  a  division,  and  the  Bill 
went  into  committee.  After  passing  in  all  its  stages 
in  the  Assembly  it  was  forwarded  in  the  usual  course 
to  the  Legislative  Council,  and  by  them  returned 
amended,  on  June  9th,  to  the  House  of  Asserablj'.  A 
question  of  privilege  now  arose,  which  led  to  long^ 
discussions  in  both  Houses,  which  I  shall  consider  in  a 
separate  chapter,  as  it  involved  the  construction  put 
upon  the  Constitution  Act  with  respect  to  Money 
Bills,  and  resulted  in  a  collision  between  the  two 
Houses.  For  the  present  I  shall  only  refer  to  the 
resolution  passed  unanimously  in  the  Assembly,  and 
communicated  by  message  to  the  Legislative  Council, 
as  follows; — "That  the  Bill  passed  by  the  House 
entitled,  'An  Act  to  repeal  the  tonnage  duties  on 
shipping,  and  to  authorise  the  leasing  of  the  wharf 
frontage  at  Port  Adelaide  \iTvo\\ii».*yi\ft"S<i^'J«.-ii««aAift-; 
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which  was  forwarded  on  May  12th  last  to  the  Legislative 
Council  lor  their  concurrence,  having  been  returned  to 
this  House  with  amendments  modifying  the  Bill  in  an 
essential  principle,  this  House  requests  the  L^islative 
Council  to  recon'jider  the  Bill,  ioasmuch  as  it  is  a 
breach  of  privilege  for  the  Legislative  Council  to 
modify  any  Money  Bill  passed  by  this  House " 
(see  parliamentary  debates  June  10th,  1857,  p.  250). 
Now  this  question  of  privilege  was  said,  especially 
in  the  Legislative  Council,  to  have  been  raised 
by  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  with  the  object  cf 
provoking  a  collision  between  the  two  Houses.  On& 
member  of  the  Council  who  took  the  lead  in  opposing 
the  Tonnage  Duties  Repeal  Bill,  did  not  scruple  to  say 
that  he  really  fancied  the  Qovemment  seemed  to  desire 
a  collision  between  the  two  Houses,  but  this  very 
member  (Mr,  Baker),  in  a  previous  debate  on  June- 
2nd,  hatl  expressed  the  belief  that  "  he  thought  it 
better  to  make  a  stand  upon  the  Srst  Bill  that  was 
sent  up  to  them,  for  if  they  passed  one  in  an 
objectionable  form  the  subsequent  difficulty  would  be 
increased."  If  then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  honorable 
member  quoted,  the  Government  took  their  stand  on 
the  first  breach  of  privilege  that  affected  the  powers 
of  the  two  Houses,  were  they  not  acting,  according 
to  his  showing,  in  a  judicious  manner?  The  same 
member,  in  the  debate  on  June  17th,  1857,  asserted  he 
had  a  right  to  assume  that  the  message  of  the  AsomsWv-^ 
returning'  the  Tonn^e  Duties  "BVW  \jo  VJaft'W.^i^ti^'wfe 
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Council  was  the  premeditated  act  of  the  Ministry, 
because  it  was  the  only  question  of  policy  in  which 
the  Government  had  acted  unanimously.  The  Bill, 
however,  never  proceeded  farther,  and  does  not  appear 
on  the  statute  book  of  that  year.  As  I  have  alluded 
to  the  question  of  privilege  it  is  fit  that  I  should 
mention  that  in  the  Constitution  Act  there  are  two 
clauses  which  relate  to  the  standing  rulea  and  orders 
and  privilege,  the  27th  and  the  35th.  The  first  has 
reference  more  immediately  to  the  standing  orders, 
and  it  provides  for  their  consideration  at  the  first 
sitting  of  each  House  respectively.  The  second,  the 
3oth,  relates  more  especially  to  the  passing  of  an  Act 
to  define  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  powers  to 
be  exercised  by  the  two  Houses  respectively.  In 
pursuance  of  the  27th  clause  a  resolution  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Blyth,  and  agreed  to  in  the  Assembly  on  April 
22nd,  that  the  standing  orders  of  the  late  Council  be 
in  force  until  new  ones  be  decided  upon.  In  the 
Legislative  Council  a  similar  resolution  was  proposed 
on  April  28th ;  the  Honorable  Mr.  Davenport  at  the 
same  time  made  the  remark  that  new  standing  orders 
would  be  necessary,  as  those  in  use  by  the  late  Council 
would  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  House  as 
at  present  constituted.  A  committee  was  therefore 
appointed  to  frame  new  standing  orders.  No  steps 
were  taken  in  either  House  to  prepare  a  Bill  under 
the  35th  clause  of  the  Constitution  Act  to  define  the 
poweis  and  privileges  oi  tW  'ftou?^*  cA  ■^a.ASKc&fttit ; 
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there  were  other  measures  of  more  presain;^  importance 
to  be  first  considered. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Governor's  opening  speech 
embodied  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Parliament,  not  being  in  session  at  the  time  o£ 
their  appointment,  no  earlier  opportunity  had  presented 
itself  for  making  known  to  the  Legislature  the  measures 
which  they  proposed  to  introduce  for  the  consideration 
of  members.  Their  tenure  of  office,  as  will  be  seen,  ter- 
minated on  August  12th,  and  reference  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Records  shows  that  not  one  of  the  numerous 
measures  proposed  by  them  became  law  before  Novem- 
ber 10th,  1857,  although  most  of  them  were  adopted 
by  Parliament  before  the  prorogation  on  January  27th, 
1858.  Thus  the  following  Acts  were  passed  during 
the  first  session  of  the  fii-st  Parliament,  viz.: — 1.  An 
Act  for  establishing  a  monthly  mail  communication 
between  the  province  of  South  Australia  and  Great 
Britain.  2.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  duties  upon  goods  intended  for  con- 
sumption in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  carried  by 
way  of  the  Rjver  Murray.  3,  An  Act  to  make  pro- 
vision for  levying  a  charge  on  Chinese  arriving  in 
South  Australia.  4.  An  Act  to  authorise  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Emigration  Agent,  and  to  encoura^  and 
regulate  immigration  into  the  province  of  South  Aus- 
tralia. 5.  An  Act  to  authorise  the  raising  of  a  further 
sum  of  £73,000  for  the  completion  of  the  Adelaide 
and  Gawler  Town  Railway,  &c.     Q.  ka  Ktit  'ya  t^-s«^ 
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part  of  an  Act  to  provide  for  the  water  supply  and 
drainage  of  the  City  of  Adelaide,  and  to  alter  the  sum 
of  money  by  the  said  Act  directed  to  be  set  apart  in 
every  year.  7.  An  Act  to  repeal  certain  Acfe  relating 
to  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  the  Parliament 
of  South  Australia,  and  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
Buch  members.  8.  An  Act  to  amend  and  consolidate 
the  laws  relating  to  insolvent  debtors.  9.  An  Act  to 
simplify  the  laws  relating  to  the  transfer  and  encum- 
brance of  freehold  and  other  interest  in  land.  On  the 
termination  of  the  session  the  Speaker  reported  that 
twenty  public  Bills,  initiated  in  the  Assembly,  had 
passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Having  referred  to  two  subjects  which  are  in  direct 
connection  with  the  historj'  of  Responsible  Govern- 
ment, namely,  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry  and  the 
privilege  question  between  the  two  Houses,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  introduce  the  foregoing  statement  to 
enable  the  reader  to  have  before  him,  without  reference 
to  public  documents,  such  information  as  may  enable 
him  to  form  conclusions  on  the  working  of  a  system 
begun  in  1856  and  continued  to  the  present  day.  Not 
having  it  jn  my  power  to  state,  except  problematically, 
the  cause  of  the  disruption  of  the  first  Ministry,  I  liave 
felt  it  the  more  necessary'  to  place  all  the  facts  I  could 
collect  before  the  reader  without  comment,  trusting 
that  they  may  be  found  useful  in  tracing  through  later 
times  the  working  of  self-government  in  a  province 
numbering  320,000  inhabitants  who  can  now  appeal  to 
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the  experience  of  thirty  years'  duration.  The  Ministry 
of  Mr.  Finaiss  found  it  necessary  to  tender  their  resig- 
nation to  the  Governor  within  less  than  four  months 
of  Parliamentary  experience,  since  they  were  left  in  a 
minority  on  several  occasions  when  they  attempted  to 
carry  on  important  public  business.  There  was  no 
cordiality  in  their  relations  with  the  Governor,  to  en- 
coui-age  them  to  proceed  in  their  endeavors  to  ovet- 
(!ome  Parliamentary  opposition,  which  was  most  decided 
in  the  Upper  House.  In  illustration  of  fhese  remarks 
I  cannot  omit  to  state  that,  as  no  time  or  opportunity 
had  been  afforded  for  the  preparation  of  Standing 
Orders  adapted  to  the  new  circumstances  of  the  division 
of  the  Legislature  into  two  separate  Houses,  the  House 
of  Assembly  adopted  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  old 
Council.  But  events  soon  showed  their  insufficiency 
to  govern  the  relations  between  the  two  Houses.  The 
Chief  Secretary,  therefore,  on  July  20th  took  occasion 
to  pioposc  some  alterations,  which  he  expressly  stated 
"  ioere  merely  preceding  a  general  revision  which  he 
said  vjould  be  made  at  an  early  day."  (See  P.  Debates, 
p.  44C.)  As  the  Governor-in-Chief  Sir  Richard  Mac- 
Donnell  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  Parliamentary 
proceedings,  His  Excellency  sent  the  following  memo- 
randum to  the  Chief  Secretary :  —  "  Mr  Finniss — I 
perceive  from  the  public  journals  and  tlie  votes  and 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  that  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  have  been  engaged  in 
forming  Standing  Orders,  and   that  you   have  been 
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proposing  various  alterations  in  those  orders,  Szc.  It 
is  desirable  that  I  should  understand  whether  these 
Standing  Orders  are  those  contemplated  by  the  27th 
section  of  the  Constitution  Act,  and  which  are  '  to  be 
laid  before  the  Governor,  and,  being  by  him  approved, 
shall  become  binding  and  of  force.'  As  the  Standing 
Orders  in  question  will  regulate,  amongst  other  mat- 
ters, the  presentation  of  Bills  to  me  for  Her  Majesty's 
assent,  and  in  various  particulai's  may  concern  the 
discharge  of  duties  appertaining  to  my  office ;  and  as 
more  especially  the  plain  law  of  the  colony  is  that  they 
be  laid  before  the  Governor  for  his  approval,  I  wish  to 
be  informed  why  that  provbion  has  not  yet  been 
complied  with — whether  because  the  Standing  Orders 
are  not  completely  drafted,  or  for  any  other  caase. 
(Signed)  R  M'D.    August  4th." 

In  reply  to  this  memorandum  the  Chief  Secretary, 
after  consulting  his  colleagues,  sent  the  following 
minute : — "  The  memorandum  of  the  Governor-in- 
Chief  is  one  which  can  only  be  officially  answered  by 
the  House  of  Assembly,  which  prepares  its  own  stand- 
ing orders.  But  as  a  member  of  the  House  I  am 
enabled  to  inform  the  Govern or-in- Chief  that  the 
standing  orders  now  governing  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  have  only  been  provisionally  adopted  by  the 
House  pending  the  grave  consideration  which  they 
will  require  before  being  presented  to  the  Governor  for 
approval.  This,  I  understand,  is  the  reason  that  would 
be  given  by  the  House  of  Assembly. — (Signed)    B.  T. 
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FiNSiss,  Chief  Secretary,  August  oth,  1857."     Again, 
tlie  following  motion  was  moved  and  agreed  to  in  the 
l^slative  Council    on  August  4th,  1857,  and   for- 
warded   to    the    Governor : — "  That    an   address   be 
pfasented    to  His  Excellency  the   Govemor-in-Chief 
i^uesting  him  to  cause  to  be  obtained  and  laid  upon 
"■e  table  of  this  Council  the  written  opinion  of  the 
attorney  -  General    and    Crown    Solicitor,    with    the 
'**sons  and  ground  for  their  opinion  aa  to  the  extent 
"'■   limit  of  the  powers   of    this   Council  under  '  the 
"institution  Act '  to  alter,  vary,  or  modify  any  money 
"^H  which  shall  be  originated  in  and  passed  by  the 
^Oiise  of  Assembly,  and  transmitted  by  that  House 
^   this  Council  for  its  concurrence ;  and  as  to  whether 
^<3ept  as  regards  the  first  introduction  of  the  Bills 
^^«ntioned  in  the  proviso,  in  section  1  of  that  Act,  the 
V^Owers  of  this  Council  in  reference  to  those  Bills  are 
**-*)t  coextensive  with   the   powers   of   the   House  of 
■Assembly,  or  whether  there  ia  any  and  what  difference, 
Hnd  how  such  difference,  if  any,  is  created.     And  also 
^  to  the  proper  definition  of  the  term  '  Money  Bill,' 
Vitiiin  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  Act,  describing 
what  particular  Bills  are  Money  Bills,  and  which,  as 
such,  require  to  be  originated  in  the  House  of  Assembly ; 
and  particularly  whether  the  Bill  '  Tonnage  Duties 
Bill '  was  a  Money  Bill  or  not." 

This  address  being  referred  to  the  Ministry  and 
considered  by  them,  the  Governor,  on  August  10th, 
was  advised  to  reply.     That  His  Elxcellency  has  been 
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advised  that    it  would   be   unconstitutional   for  Bk 
Excellency,  as  representing  the  Crown,  to  interfere  ii 
any  question  of  privilege  which  has  arisen,  or  mtj 
arise,  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  breach   of  the  privileges  of 
Parliament  for  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  such  a  question,  unless  for  the  purpose 
of  guiding  the  decision  of  the  Government  or  of  the 
Governor  in  any  matter  in  which  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  either  would  be  regulated  by  this  opinion- 
It  can  scarcely  excite  surprise  or  comment  that  iu  vie* 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  action  of  the 
Governor  at  different  times,  and  of  the  want  of  suppo*^ 
afforded  them   in    both  Houses  of    Parliament,  tb* 
Chief  Secretary  felt  it  his  duty  to  tender  his  rea^' 
nation   to  the    Governor,  which   be  did   in   writii*£ 
in  the  following  terms  : — 
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"  The  Miniitiy  hAvitig  nutaral;  oonsldered  tliflir  poiitioD  in  PuB^^** 
meet,  and  eipeoially  in  tha  HouHe  of  Aaaeinbly,  where  they  «rete  Utal--  ;^, 
defeated  in  three  important  Bills,  viz.,  the  Electontl  L»ir  Bill,  tl^^ 
PoBt&l  Bill,  and  the  Main  Boada  Bill— find  that  they  cannot  commao^^, 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  membeca  of  Parliameot,  add  hai — ^^j 
therefore  decided  to  tender  their  rcaigDation  of  the  appointmanti-'" 
rcepectirelj  held  by  them  in  the  Minietry. 

(Sigzied)        "  B,  T.  FlHKlSB,  Chief  Secretary. 

"  Hia  i!:iC(illeDCy  Sir  B.  Q.  HaoDoanell,  C.B., 
"  QovernoT-iD-Chief ,  Ao,,  tus.,  Ae." 


Wrcd 

,a    lb. 


■ha    n>' 
iay    * 


A  Cabinet  meeting  had  been  held  at  the  residence  oK^  ^ 
the    Attorney- General,    Mr.  Hanson,  on  August  7tt^-^^^ 
(Friday),  all   the  members    of    the    Ministry    I>eiD( 
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present,  when  the  position  of  the  Ministry  was 
considered  on  their  defeat  in  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly on  the  third  reading  of  the  Postal  Bill,  and 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Boad  Bill,  wheu 
it  was  resolved  to  call  a  meeting  of  their  sup- 
porters on  Tuesday  before  meeting  of  Council 
Another  meeting  of  the  Ministry  was  held  the 
next  day  (August  8th)  to  reconsider  the  decision 
of  the  previous  evening.  The  course  of  action 
being  reviewed  and  con&rmed  at  this  meeting, 
the  Chief  Secretary  addressed  notes  to  all  the 
members  who  had  generally  i^upported  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  House  of  Assembly,  requesting  them  to 
meet  him  at  his  ofHce  on  the  following  Tuesday 
(the  11th  instant)  as  he  wished  to  make  a  com- 
munication of  importance.  On  so  important  a  matter, 
I  made  notes  at  the  time,  from  which  I  now  quote. 
Twenty  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  atten- 
ded this  meeting,  at  which  the  five  Ministers  were 
all  present,  and  when  I  represented  the  state  of 
afiairs,  the  feeling  was  expressed  that  in  tender- 
ing my  resignation  I  had  done  right.  The  Gover- 
nor met  me  that  morning  and  said  he  was  going 
to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  State  saying  that  the 
Postal  Bill  wa.s  thrown  out,  and  that  he  had  hopes 
yet  of  getting  better  terms  for  South  Australia.  I 
told  hiin  that  the  Postal  Bill  was  not  yet  lost,  and 
that  I  should  again  move,  whether  in  or  out  of  office. 
The  Governor  then  said  "  the  Upper  House  would  not 
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paas  it,"  to  which   I  replied  to  the  effect  that  "we 
should  not  mind  that."  * 

On  Monday,  the  10th,  I  sent  some  recommendations 
for  appointments  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Executive  Council.  In  the  evening,  about  five 
o'clock,  I  tendered  to  the  Governor  my  resignation 
with  that  of  the  Ministry.  I  stated  that  of  course  I 
should  continue  to  carry  on  all  necessary  business  until 
my  successor  was  appointed.  The  Governor  said  he 
hati  received  the  written  paper  which  I  handed  in,  but 
would  consider  it.  I  mentioned  Mr.  G.  M.  Waterhouse 
as  the  person  who  should  advbe  the  Governor  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  Ministrj'.  He  wanted  a  meeting 
of  Executive  Council  the  next  morning.  I  said  I  was 
engaged.  On  Tuesday,  the  11th,  the  Governor  sent 
for  me  to  his  office  a  few  minutes  before  the  meeting 
of  members  of  the  Assembly  in  my  office.  He  then 
said  that  he  had  not  accepted  my  resignation  ;  that  I 
must  continue  to  act  as  his  adviser ;  that  I  could  not 
divest  myself  of  my  functions  as  an  Executive  Coun- 
cillor. I  said  T  could  not  advise  him  in  Executive 
Council  or  elsewhere,  unless,  indeed,  he  failed  to  make 
a  Government,  when,  if  I  were  requested  to  form  a 
Government,  I  should  again  advise  him.  After  the 
meeting  of  members,  which  broke  up  at  a  quarter  before 
one  o'clock,  and  whilst  in  my  office  with  all  other 

*  Tbe  legitimate  inference  ie  that  the  QoTecaor  wu  in  commuiii- 
catioD  witli  the  member^,  and  thkt  he  irax  playing  Cbem  off  against  hi* 
Ministry  to  get  rid  of  them. 
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Ministei's,  a  message  was  given  me  by  Mr.  Under- 
Secretary  Richardson,  that  the  Governor  wished  to  see 
us  after  the  Assembly  had  adjourned.  We  were  then 
on  our  legs  preparing  to  proceed  to  the  House  to  make 
the  statement  of  resignation,  I  said,  "  Very  well,  I 
will  attend."  Hanson  (the  Attorney-General)  then 
eaid  to  me  :  "  The  Governor  wants  a  meeting  of 
Executive  Council,  and  Lyons  is  waiting.  What  mes- 
sage will  you  send  ?"  I  then  left  my  office  and  spoke 
to  Lyons  in  the  hearing  of  Hanson  and  otliers  who 
were  almost  touching  me,  that "  we  could  not  attend 
His  Excellency  in  Executive  Council  because  it  would 
be  indelicate  to  advise  him  in  any  official  matter." 
This  answer  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  by  the 
Ministry  whilst  Lyons  was  waiting.  On  the  12th  I 
received  t!ie  Governor's  postal  minute  in  my  office 
when  I  attended  to  dispose  of  ordinary  business  and 
signed  accounts.  In  the  evening  of  the  12th  I  met 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Baker,  and  saw  the  Governor  going 
to  the  offices.  On  way  to  the  offices,  about  five  o'clock, 
Mr.  Richardson  met  me  and  said  there  was  a  letter  for 
me  with  Milton  (the  Government  office-keeper).  I 
opened  it,  and  it  was  the  absolute  acceptance  of  our 
■  resignation.  These  notes  were  made  on  August  14th, 
at  my  own  residence.  This  statement  is,  in  one  parti- 
cular at  least,  home  out  by  a  report  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Debates,  wherein  it  is  reported  that  (at  a  meeting 
of  the  Assembly,  on  Tuesday,  August  18th)  it  appears 
that  'Mr.  Finniss,   in   his   place,    said   that   the   late 
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Ministry  had  offered,  after  tkeir  resignations  had  been 
accepted,  to  act  until  a  new  Ministry  was  formed,  but 
that  the  offer  had  been  declined.  This  occurred  after 
Mr.  Waterhouse  had  informed  the  House  of  Assembly, 
ia  a  motion  for  another  week's  adjournment,  that  "  His 
Excellency  had  requested  him  to  state  that  such  a 
course  was  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  form  a  fresh 
Ministry,  his  (Mr.  Waterhouse's)  efforts  not  having 
been  successful."  On  Tuesday,  August  lltb,  Mr. 
Fiuniss  informed  the  House  of  Assembly  "  that  he  for 
his  part,  and  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues,  had  tendered 
their  resignation  to  His  Excellency  on  the  previous 
evening.  Their  resignations  had  been  received,  but 
they  were  not  yet  accepte<l.  In  the  meantime  he 
would  state  to  the  Hoase  that  they  were  no  longer  an 
acting  Ministry."  He  then  proceeded  to  give  the 
reasons  for  their  resignation,  saying  that  "  tlie  motives 
of  the  Ministry  in  doing  so  must  be  evident — the  want 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  House  being  the  most 
prominent."  In  the  debate  which  followed,  Mr, 
Hughes  "  thought  the  Ministry  could  not  expect  con- 
tinued confidence  from  the  House  when  they  differed 
among  themselves  on  so  many  important  questions." 
Mr.  Dutton  said  "  they  had  now  come  to  a  difficulty 
which  they  must  have  all  foreseen,  and  there  was  no 
means  of  meeting  that  difficulty  but  by  the  resignation 
of  the  Ministers." 

In  the    Legislative  Council    on  August    18th    the 
Honorable  Mr.  Morphett   asked    the    Honorable    Mr. 
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Baker  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  current  report 
that  he  had  been  sent  for  by  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  to  form  a  Ministry.  The  Honorable  Mr. 
Baker  (see  reports  of  Parliamentary  Debates,  p.  486) 
"  said  he  would  give  what  information  he  could.  He 
had  had  the  honor  of  being  sent  for,  and  having 
received  His  Excellency's  commands  to  form  a  Ministry, 
which  took  place  yesterday  (August  17th),  he  had 
proceeded  to  do  so.  N^otiations  were  now  in  progrees 
for  doing  so.  He  might  add  one  more  remark  to  this 
statement  and  that  was,  that  the  chief  objects  he  had 
in  view  were  to  adjust  the  difference  between  the 
two  Houses  and  to  take  further  steps  to  amend  the 
'  Electoral  Law'  so  that,  if  circumstances  should  render 
a  dissolution  Tieceasary,  the  country  might  not  be  left 
in  that  unjust  position  which  would  result  from  so 
great  a  disfranchisement  as  would  occur  under  the 
existinrj  law.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  privilege 
it  would  be  very  difficult — indeed  he  might  say  it 
^oould  be  impossible— /or  any  Ministry  to  be  formed 
that  viould  stand  whiiat  that  quedion  was  still 
unsettled."  The  Honorable  Mr.  Morphett  again  ad- 
dressed the  Council: — "Seeing  that  he  (Mr.  Baker)  had 
stated  that  he  had  been  requested  by  His  Excellency 
to  form  a  Ministry,  he  might  be  in  a  position  to 
explain  why  the  country  was  allowed  to  stand  in  its 
present  anomalous  position,  having  no  Ministry  at  all> 
He  believed  that  the  constitutional  form  was  that 
when  a  Ministry  tendered  their  resignation  it  waa  not 


country  was  left  wi 
ment.  That  was  a  n: 
position  for  the  coi 
glad  if  the  honoral 
His  Excellency  vxia 
resignation  before  a 
Baker  said,  in  contin 
that  he  took  upon  I 
Excellency  at  their  fit 
Excellency  if  the  coi 
and  expressed  his  fea 
arise.  His  Excellenc 
and  seeing  that  no  do 
also  given  him  a  m 
would  place  the  Hous 
that  the  resignations 
that  time  His  Excel' 
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Excellency  thought  there  was  nothing  else  to  he  done 
hut  to  gazette  the  resignation.  His  Excellency  thought 
they  were  bound  to  assist  him  whilst  they  were  officers 
of  the  Government ;  and  when  tluy  ceased  to  do  30 
he  gazetted  their  resignations.  The  minute  of  the 
Governor  was  then  read.  It  was  as  follows : — (Before 
reciting  the  minute  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
passages  in  Mr.  Baker's  speech  which  I  have  italicised 
as  I  may  have  to  allude  to  important  points  in  them 
in  a  subsefjuent  argument)  "  Mr.  Finniss — Having 
received  from  the  clerk  of  the  Executive  Council 
yesterday  certain  previously  adopted  recommendations 
of  the  Ministry  to  some  appointments  which  required 
the  sanction  of  the  Governor  in  Executive  Council,  and 
being  also  desirous  that  the  current  routine  business  of 
the  colony  should  not  be  interrupted,  I  directed  the 
derk  to  summon  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  to  my  presence.  He  soon  afterwards  informed 
me  that  ministers  had  verbally  declined  obeying  my 
summons  on  the  ground  of  it  being  indelicate  in  them 
having  tendered  their  resignations  to  meet  in  Executive 
Council  and  offer  any  advice  to  the  Governor.  So 
long  as  the  ministers  hold  office  they  are  ex  officio 
•  Executive  Councillors,  and  cannot  strip  themselves  of 
the  duty  of  obeying  the  Governor's  summons  to  attend 
meetings  of  that  body,  though  circumstances  might 
make  Jt  as  indelicate  in  them  to  offer,  as  for  the 
Governor  to  require,  advice  on  matters  involving  grave 
considerations  of  general  policy.     I  had  wished  the 
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holders  of  ministerial  office  to  remain  in  office  till  the 
appointment  of  their  successors  or  the  reconstruction  of 
your  own  Ministry ;  nevertheless  a  refusal  so  direct, 
even  in  formal  matters,  in  a  capacity  made  by  law 
inseparable  from  the  tenure  of  office,  convinces  me  that 
further  hesitation  to  accept  the  tendered  resignation 
of  yourself  and  your  colleagues  would  establish  a 
pernicious  precedent  opposed  to  constitutional  practice 
in  England,"  and  subversive  of  a  positive  enactment 
here,  I  am,  therefore,  compelled  to  accept  at  once  the 
resignation  of  yourself  and  your  colleagues.  I  cannot 
do  so  without  assuring  you  that  although  thus  forced 
to  terminate  our  long  official  connections,  I  am  fully 
sensible  of  the  zeal,  integrity,  and  ability  to  promote 
the  public  interests  which  have  been  so  continuously 
manifested  by  yourself  and  your  colleagues  during 
that  period,  and  I  beg  you  will  convey  this  assurance 
to  them.  (Signed)  Richard  Graves  MacDonnell, 
Governor.     August  12th,  1857." 

I  have  placed  these  two  statements  before  the 
reader;  one  of  them  conveyed  to  the  Legislative 
Council  officially,  the  other  founded  on  private  notes 
taken  by  me  after  the  interval  of  a  day  from  the 
occurrences    to  which    they   relate.      The   difference 


■  For  Utsit  eonititiijtional  practice  in  Eng'laiid  see  the  reBignatdoii  of 
Mr.  aUditODB-a  pwsUel  cose— on  June  23tk,  18S5.  Lord  SKUabnir 
■tAted  "  th»t  Mt.  OUdsCone  hariag  refasad  to  reoonaidar  his  deciHion 
to  itaign  the  Qnsen  bad  Appealed  to  him  (Lord  Salisbury),  and  that  he 
had  Booepted  offioe."  Sir  B.  O.  MacDoanell  did  not  nnderatand 
Constitntiotial  QoTerament. 
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betweea  them  is  this :  that  the  Governor  gives  the 
tone  of  an  act  of  disobedience  to  the  objection  of  the 
Ministry  to  obey  his  verbal  summons  to  attend  him 
in  Execntive  Council,  and  he  ansumes  that  by  that 
act  the  Ministry  had  evinced  their  determination  to 
cease  to  act  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
their  several  departments.  That  no  intention  or  action 
of  the  liind  could  be  imputed  to  them  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  Qovemor's  letter  accepting  the 
resignation  of  the  Ministry  was  given  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  on  the  evening  of  August  12tb,  on  his  way 
from  his  oflice,  which  he  (Mr,  Finniss)  had  attended 
to  transiict  official  business  after  the  letter  tendering 
bis  resignation  had  been  received  by  the  Governor, 
and  after  ha  had  conveyed  to  the  Governor  his  assur- 
ance that  the  business  of  the  administration  would  be 
attended  to  by  the  Ministry  until  their  successors  were 
appointed.  This  assurance  was  stated  in  the  Assembly 
on  August  I8th  by  the  Chief  Secretary  to  have  been 
given  when  he  said,  speaking  immediately  after  the 
late  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Hanson),  "  that  the  late 
Ministiy  had  offered,  after  their  resignations  had  been 
accepted,  to  act  until  a  new  Ministry  was  formed,  but 
that  the  offer  had  been  declined."  (See  report  of 
Parliamentary  Debates,  p.  490.)  I  quote  the  report  as 
it  appears  in  print,  although  perhaps  it  may  he  incor- 
rect in  substituting  the  word  accepted  for  received. 
The  same  debate  contains  the  speech  of  Mr.  Q,  M, 
Waterhouse,  who  stated  that  on  ttve  'pTfev\o\i%  "^  eA'osft^ 


but  resenting  the  * 
to  business  in  the  E 
His  Excellency  ofHd 
the  resignation  of  If 
Mr.  Waterhouae  as 
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should  be  carried  on  by  responsible  Ministers  only,  and 
when  he  (Mr.  Davenport)  ceased  to  be  one  of  those 
Ministers  he  thought  he  was  incapable  of  tendering 
advice  which  he  was  not  any  longer  responsible  for. 
He  felt  bound  to  make  this  explanation,  and  he  would 
add  that  when  the  resignations  were  tendered  it  was 
stated  dUtinctly  that  the  Miniatera  were  anxious  to 
carry  on  the  mere  formal  duties  of  Govemmeni  until 
His  Excelle-ncy  kad  appointed  another  Ministry." 
For  the  head  of  the  State  under  Constitutional  Oovem- 
ment,  such  as  now  prevails  in  South  Australia  and  in 
England,  to  endeavor  to  maintain  and  assert  that 
Ministers  cannot  by  tendering  their  resignations  strip 
themselves  of  the  duty  of  obeying  the  Governor's 
summons  to  attend  meetings  of  Executive  Council,  in 
which  they  claim  the  right  to  sit  and  direct  the  action  of 
the  Government,  as  ex-offi^io  Executive  Councillors, 
under  the  declared  law  of  Hie  Constitution  Act,  is  a 
position  which  I  believe  would  not  be  assumed  by  the 
Sovereign  of  England  on  occasion  of  change  of  Miniji- 
ters.  The  object  of  the  meeting  of  Executive  Council 
would  require  to  be  explained  and  fully  understood, 
since  it  has  been  expressly  asserted  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  last  advice  which  a  retiring  Minister 
of  State  is  competent  to  give  to  the  Sovereign  is  to 
name  the  successor  whom  he  recommends  to  fill  his 
place  of  Constitutional  Adviser.  These  are  the  maxims 
which  I  have  gathered  from  a  perusal  of  the  Constittt- 
tional  History  of  England,  and  ?totQ  VJna  i-fioeiusa.  \a. 
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modem  Parliaments.  And  if  I  have  miainterpreted 
the  records  of  English  history,  I  can  confidently  assert 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  though  sent  for  by  Her  Majesty, 
felt  that  he  would  be  supported  by  the  country  when 
he  declined  to  carry  on  the  Government  except  on 
conditions  that  were  eminently  distasteful  to  Her 
Majesty,  although  Her  Majesty's  strong  good  sense  and 
constitutional  education  made  her  acquiesce  in  his 
proposals.  But  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell  had  not  alto- 
gether at  this  time  fiilly  embraced  the  r&le  of  a 
Constitutional  Governor,  How  he  subsequently  took 
his  stand  under  the  working  of  Responsible  Govern- 
ment I  am  unable  to  throw  any  light.  That  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Conservative  party  in  South  Australia 
during  my  administration ;  that  the  Legislative  Coimcil 
shared  his  conservative  views  is  apparent ;  and  that  in 
the  great  privilege  question  respecting  the  interference 
of  the  Lef^lative  Council  his  sympathies  were  with 
the  Conservative  party,  and,  consequently,  with  the 
Upper  Chamber,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  li^t 
of  events.  With  a  Governor  who  was  in  constant 
opposition  to  the  Ministry ;  a  Legislative  Council 
where  the  dominant  party,  led  by  the  Honorable  Mr, 
Baker,  withheld  their  support  to  the  Gov«mment 
measures  as  distinctly  avowed  during  the  debates  on 
the  address  in  reply  to  the  Governor's  opening  speech. 
With  a  divided  Ministry  and  a  House  of  Assembly 
split  into  sections — who  desired  for  their  own  order, 
the  mercantile  body,  to  attain  the  direction  of  public 
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atlairs  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  Crown 
through  Responsible  Government — there  was  little 
prospect  that  a  GDvemment,  composed  of  the  old 
nominee  elements  under  a  changed  name,  could  long 
hold  the  reins  of  power.  Mr.  Finniss's  Ministry 
therefore  virtually  retired  from  office  on  August  10th, 
1857,  although  the  statistical  "  Record  of  the  Legis- 
lature, No.  C2,"  brought  up  to  July  29th,  18S4,  assigns 
it  an  existence  up  to  August  21st,  apparently  that  the 
colony  should  not  be  without  a  Ministry  until  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Baker  assumed  office  as  Chief  Secretary 
in  the  Upper  House  on  that  day.  His  new  Ministry 
comprised ;  —  The  Honorable  Edward  C.  Qwynae, 
Attomey-Qeneral ;  the  Honorable  John  Hart,  Treasurer; 
the  Honorable  William  Milne,  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  and  Immigration ;  the  Honorable  Arthur  Blythj 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works ;  and  the  Honorable 
John  T.  Bagot.  Solicitor-General.  This  Ministry  took 
office  on  August  21st  and  lasted  till  September  1st  of 
the  same  year.  The  two  principle  members  had  seats 
in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  other  four — for  it  now 
illegally  consisted  of  six  members — belonged  to  the 
Assembly.  Their  declared  object  in  taking  office  was 
to  settle  the  question  of  privilege;  that  is,  to  avoid  the 
collision  between  the  two  Houses  arising  out  of  the 
question  of  their  respective  powers  in  respect  of 
Money  Bills.  It  was  manifestly  impossible  such 
a  combination  could  command  a  majority  in  the 
Assembly.    The  Liberal  and  Democratic  party  were 
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hope  or  attempt  to  settle  the  difference  between 
the  two  Houses  as  to  their  relative  powers  in 
respect  of  the  power  of  the  purse  ?  A  question 
on  which  no  setUemeat  could  be  made  with- 
out a  compromise  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly, 
which  they  could  not  listen  to  without  admitting  a 
doubt  a?  to  their  own  power.  The  Ministiy  o£  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Baker  fell  by  a  vote  of  censure  moved 
and  carried  at  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly  on  August 
2Gth,  by  Mr.  Torrens,  the  late  Treasurer.  The  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Baker's  Ministry  followed  the  result  of 
the  division,  which  in  a  House  of  thirty-one  members, 
exclusive  of  the  Speaker,  gave  Mr.  Torrena  a  majority 
of  seventeen  members.  The  only  names  found  on  the 
side  of  the  Ministry  besides  their  own  members  were 
Mr.  Babba^e,  Mr.  Bonney,  and  Mr.  Hay. 

The  new  Ministry  were  gazetted  on  September  lat. 
They  consisted  of  the  Honorable  R.  R.  Torrens,  Chief 
Secretary  ;  Honorable  Richard  B.  Andrews,  Attorney- 
General  ;  Honorable  T.  B.  Hughes,  Treasurer  ;  Honor- 
able Marshall  MacDermott,  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  an<l  Immigration ;  and  the  Honorable  Samuel 
Davenport,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  in  the 
Legislative  Council.  This  Ministry,  too,  was  soon 
doomed.  It  expired  on  September  SOth,  1857,  having 
held  together  just  one  month.  Mr.  Torrens  was  by 
no  means  a  popular  member  of  Parliament ;  his  Con- 
servative tendencies  were  well  known.  Fluent  of 
speech,  as  his  countrymen  when  educated  usually  are, 
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he  jet  made  enemies  among  those  who  voted  oq 
side  of  the  first  Ministry  by  personal  allusions:  uui 
he  imhittered  his  opponents  by  the  cutting  sarosn  ' 
which   he  unsparingly  made    use  of.      Althoagb  u 
eloquent  speaker  when  roused  to  action,  he  wounded 
rather   than    persuaded,    preferring    invective   as  t 
weapon  of  attack  to  logical  reasoning,  for  which  he 
seldom  exhibited  much  capacity.     He  probably  owed 
his  position  in  the  House  to  the  expectation  that  u 
Chief  Secretary  he  would  give  greater  effect  to  ths 
measure  which  he  had  succeeded  in  pa-ssing  throu^ 
neveral  stages  whilst  Treasurer  in  Mr,  Finniss's  Minis- 
try— an  Act  known  as  the  Real  Property  Act — some- 
times called   Torrens's   Act.      The   principle   of  this 
measure  was  so  warmly  supported  in  the  sevemi  cod- 
stituencies  that  no  candidate,  however  otherwise  popu- 
lar, would  have  had  much  chance  of  being  elected  to 
the  Assembly  unless  he  declared  his  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  that  Act :   nor  would  any  ministri',  how- 
ever able  and  strong  in  general  support,  have  mun- 
tained   its   existence   if    the   members   had    declared 
decidedly  against  the  reform  in  the  law  understood  to 
be  the  leading  feature  of  that  measure.     The  prinaple 
which  Mr.  Torrens  contended  for  had  been  first  tiik^ 
up  in  the  British  Parliament.     An  Act  known  as  1*^ 
Westbury's  Act  became  Inw,  and  it  was  a  great  step* 
advance  of  the  then  existing  condition  affecting    *' 
transfer  of  real  property.     But  it  was  found  that      ^ 
question  was  so  complicated  by  the  nature  of  the  t:^* 
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which  must  be  dealt  with  that  in  England  any  great 
reform  in  the  mode  of  transferriiig  land  had  not  made 
much  progress  even  so  late  aa  the  year  m74.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1875  a  Land  Titles  and  Transfer 
Bill  was  again  diflcussed,  when  Lord  Selbome  took  an 
active  part  in  that  Bill.  On  this  occasion  he  stated 
"  that  the  practice  had  been,  in  advocating  compulsory 
registration,  to  put  before  the  Legislature  the  facilities 
which  existed  for  the  transfer  of  stocks  and  ships, 
vrhich  were  compulsory,  and  so  was  the  registration  of 
deeds  in  which  the  registration  of  deeds  had  been 
directed  by  the  Legislature  with  a  view  of  getting  rid 
of  the  system  of  conveyancing."  There  were  no  such 
complications  in  South  Australia,  as  the  titles  in  the 
first  instance  consisted  of  direct  and  indefeasible  grants 
from  the  Crown.  Before  taking  steps  to  introduce  his 
Bill,  Mr.  Torrens  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  colleagues, 
the  members  of  the  Finniss  Ministry,  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  a  Parliamentary  committee,  in  which  the 
question  of  the  transfer  of  land  under  a  new  system 
was  carefully  explained.  The  Attorney-General  (the 
Hon,  Mr.  Hanson)  did  not  favor  the  introduction  of  a 
Bill  to  give  effect  to  Mr.  Torrens's  views.  It  was  a 
work  of  considerable  labor,  and  would  tax  the  powers 
of  the  most  influential  leader  of  the  Bar  to  the  utmost. 
On  this  ground  alone  he  might  have  declined  the  task. 
But  its  success  would  be  problematical,  and  it  would 
disturb  the  system  of  conveyancing  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  as  an   English  lawyer.     He  declined 
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the  responsibility  of  making  such  a  Bill  one  o£  tW 
measures  of  the  Ministry  of  which  he  formed  an  impor- 
tant member.  The  Chief  Secretary  (Mr.  Finniss)irB 
content  under  the  circumstances,  rather  than  break  up 
his  Ministry,  to  leave  it  an  open  question,  the  snccea 
or  failure  of  which  would  not  affect  the  stability  of  the 
administration.  But  as  Mr.  Torrens  was  sanguine  »nd 
enthusiastic,  it  was  agreed  amongst  the  Ministry  tn 
permit  him  to  have  the  sole  credit  and  responsibilitv 
of  this  important  measure  of  law  reform,  the  Ministrr  | 
resolving  to  support  him  in  passing  it  through  Parlii- 
ment  as  far  as  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  per- 
mitted. 

On  Tuesday,  June  2nd,  1857,  Mr.  Torrens's  Bill  fiisl 
saw  the  light.     On  that  day  he   gave  notice  in  &i 
House  of  Assembly  of  his  intention  to  ask  the  leave  oF 
the  House  to  introduce  it.    On  Mr.  Waterhouse  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  ToiTcns  proposed  to  move 
for  leave  to  introduce  the  Bill  on  a  private  day,  the 
Chief  Secretary  said  the  Bill  was  not  a  Govemmeo"' 
Bill,  but  would  be  introduced  on  the  same  ground  a*  * 
Bill  by  any  other  member  on  leave  of  the  House.   Tt** 
Btep,  no  doubt,  weakened  the  Ministry.     It  gave  col*^ 
to  the  charge  of  a  division  in  the  Cabinet,  and  it  le<l  "• 
the  action  of  the  Treasurer  in  the  House  being  on  oth^ 
questions  more  independent  than  was  quite  consisteiS^ 
with   the   cohesion   of    an   organised   administratio' ' 
But  this  was  one  of  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  tf 
choice  of  the  Ministry  having  been  suggested  by  i0 
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Qoveraor  under  circumstaDces  that  in  a  manner  left 
Mr.  Finnbs  no  alternative.  When  the  Constitution 
Act  became  law,  and  the  expediency  of  at  once  nomi- 
nating a  Responsible  Ministry  was  apparent,  the  elec- 
tions to  Parliament  had  not  taken  place,  and  conse- 
quently Mr.  Finniss  was  limited  in  hb  choice  of  col- 
leagues to  those  who  were  then  already  in  power  as 
members  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  who  held  their 
seats  in  the  Legislature  by  nomination  of  the  Crown. 
The  fifth  Minister,  Mr.  Samuel  Davenport,  had  not  at 
that  time  been  elected  to  a  seat  in  Parliament.  The 
alternative  course  would  have  been  to  defer  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  Ministry  until  the  old  Legislature  had 
ceased  to  exist,  which  was  not  the  case  until  February 
2nd,  1857,  after  the  issue  of  the  writs  for  the  election 
of  members  of  Parliament.  Still  there  was  a  compli- 
cation in  every  view  of  the  political  situation,  which 
was  most  readily  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  by  the 
course  followed  by  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell,  and  acqui- 
esced in  by  his  Executive  Council  in  October,  1856. 
The  shadow  of  the  old  nomineeism  was  set  up,  darkened 
with  the  bitter  recollections  of  the  sins  of  Crown 
Qovernment,  to  be  dissipated  on  the  first  shock  of 
party  conflict,  as  soon  as  the  able  and  ambitious  among 
the  mercantile  class,  who  had  played  a  waiting  game 
in  tJie  contest  for  political  power,  saw  that  the  arena 
was  now  open  to  the  competition  of  energy  and  capital. 
On  Thursday,  June  4th,  Mr.  Torrens  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  his  BUI.     He  said,  omitting  the  rhetorical 
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furnished  with  an  abstract,  and  examine  all  docu- 
ments for  himself,  and  this  procass  must  be  gone  over 
and  over  again  every  time  the  property  is  dealt  with. 
The  first  and  leading  principle  of  the  measure  which 
I  introduce  is  therefore  designed  to  cut  off  the  very 
source  of  all  coatlinens,  insecurity,  imd  litigation  by 
abolbhing  altogether  the  system  of  retrospective  titles 
and  ordaining  that  as  often  as  the  fee-simple  is  trans- 
ferred the  exbting  title  must  be  surrendered  to  the 
Crown,  and  a  fresh  grant  from  the  Crown  issued  to  the 
next  proprietor.  The  principle  event  in  importance 
prescribes  that  registration  per  se  and  alone  shall  ^ve 
validity  to  transactions  affecting  land.  Deposit  of 
duplicate  of  the  instrument,  together  with  the  record 
of  the  transaction  by  memorandum  entered  in  the 
book  of  registration,  and  endorsed  on  the  grant  by 
the  Regidtmr-Genoral,  to  constitute  registration.  In 
the  Hause  Towns  a  system  of  transfer  by  registration 
has  been  in  force  for  over  six  hundred  years.  The 
transfer  and  encumbrance  of  the  vast  property  invested 
in  shipping  is  managed  with  facility,  economy,  and 
security  by  this  same  instrumentality.  Mr.  Torrena 
continued  that  the  system  of  transfer  and  encumbrance 
of  shipping  property  by  registration  gives  universal 
satisfaction,  ensuring  simplicity,  certainty,  and 
economy.  He  did  not  propose  a  scheme  involving 
violent  or  arbitrary  interference  with  existing  evils, 
but  would  leave  it  optional  with  proprietors  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  or  not.    It  will  thus  be  gradual  in 
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its  operation,  yet  will  put  titles  in  such  a  train  that 
the  desired  result  will  eventually  be  obtained."  He 
concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Hart,  and  was 
supported  by  every  member  of  the  Ministry.  In 
speaking  to  the  measure  the  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Hanson)  said — "  He  thanked  the  Honorable  the 
Treasurer  for  introducing  the  measure,  and  hoped  it 
would  be  productive  of  all  the  expected  advantages. 
He  would  say  that  the  Bill  had  not  met  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  subject.  He  was,  however,  disposed  to 
support  the  motion,  that  the  Bill  might  receive  such 
improvement  and  correction  as  would  justify  the 
Legislature  in  adopting  it.  It  was  true  that  the 
transfer  of  shipping  property,  as  well  as  funded 
property  and  property  in  shares,  was  safely  effected 
by  registration,  and  if  the  system  of  registration  only 
proposed  to  deal  with  what  lawyers  called  legal  estate, 
he  thought  it  could  easily  be  adopted.  But  he  appre- 
hended that  it  would  not  apply  to  trusts.  A  person 
might  wbh  to  settle  property  for  the  benefit  of  his 
children.  He  might  wish  the  estate  to  go  to  one  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  benefit  of  the 
others — a  mode  of  disposition  which  if  not  restrained 
by  law  might  become  common  in  this  country.  He 
had  thu.s  called  attention  to  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  matter,  but  would  give  every  assistance  in  his 
power  to  make  the  measure  as  complete  as  possible." 
The  Chief  Secretary  (Mr.  Finniss)  "  would  cordially 
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support  the  motion.  He  thought  the  project  of  the 
measure  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  evil,  but  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  sufficient  in  its  details  he  could  not 
say.  He  differed  from  the  honorable  member  with 
regard  to  making  the  measure  compulsory.  The  Statute- 
book  was  full  of  measures  that  were  mere  dead  letters, 
because  the  older  system  they  were  intended  to  improve 
had  not  been  swept  away."  No  member  spoke  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  motion,  which  was  therefore  carried,  the 
Bill  laid  on  the  table,  read  a  first  time,  and  oixlered  to 
be  ]>rinted.  The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  not 
effected  until  November  11th,  1857,  when  the  Ministry 
formed  by  Mr.  Hanson,  of  which  Mr,  William  Young- 
husband  was  Chief  Secretary,  Mr,  Hanson's  Ministry 
assumed  office  on  September  30th,  in  succession  to  that 
of  Mr.  Torrens,  who  carried  the  second  reading  of  his 
Bill  as  a  private  member  of  the  House,  attached  to  no 
Ministry.  The  Attorney-General  (Mr,  Hanson)  regar- 
ded  the  Bill  as  a  highly  praiseworthy  attempt  to  deal 
with  a  subject  which  was  one  of  the  most  important 
that  could  come  before  the  Legislature.  He  would 
therefore,  he  said,  not  oppose  it  at  the  present  stage  ; 
but  on  its  way  through  committee,  if  he  found  he  could 
consistently  do  so,  he  would  offer  everj'  suggestion  and 
every  assistance  he  could.  If  after  it  passed  through 
committee  he  found  he  could  not  support  the  measure, 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  it  on  the  third 
reading.*  Mr.  Hanson  was  the  real  head  of  the 
*  Mr.  E»i»oii  in  eff«et  vntsd  sgainit  the  third  rMdiiiK.    , 
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by  the  Honomble  Mr.  Ayers,  who  had  objected  tO' 
variotLs  clauses  in  the  Bill  io  committee,  at  the  last 
moment,  after  the  Bill  had  passed  its  third  readiug, 
moved  an  address  to  the  Governor, "  requesting  His 
Excellency  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  consist  of  three- 
legal  and  two  non-professional  gentlemen,  or  such 
other  number  of  persons  as  His  Excellency  may  deem 
fit,  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  law  and  practice- 
affecting  real  and  leasehold  property  in  this  province, 
so  far  as  regards  the  making  out,  evidencing,  or  estab- 
lishing of  titles  to,  and  the  transferring  of,  such: 
property,  whether  any  and  what  means  can  be  adopted 
for  the  simplification  of  such  titles  and  transfer,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  expenses  at  present  attendant 
thereon,  and  generally  for  facilitating  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  real  and  leasehold  property  in  this  Pro- 
vince." This  motion  was  interrupted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Governor-in  Chief,  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell, 
to  prorogue  the  Parliament.  The  chief  objections 
urged  against  the  Bill  had  reference  to  what  was 
called  the  compulsory  principle,  which  provided  for 
the  compulsory  operation  of  the  Act  on  all  lands 
alienated  from  the  Crown  afler  July  1st,  1858.  And 
to  show  the  strength  of  the  feeling  in  favor  of  the 
Act,  Mr.  Baker,  on  Janmary  26th,  1858,  the  day  atler 
the  prorogation,  said — "  /(  was  quite  clear  that  any 
opinions  he  iniffiU  tmw  express  would  be  perfectly 
futile,  and  that  Torrena's  Bill  would  be  passed  in  its 
integi-iti/  and  in  all  its  absurdity."    The  Honorable 
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Mr.  Davenport,  a  consistent  supporter  of  l^e  metsun 
throughout,  admitted  that  there  were  faults  in  tlie 
Bill ;  hut  he  was  not  prepared  to  oppose  the  measim 
merely  because  he  did  not  consider  it  perfect  Tint 
now  famous  Act  has  been  amended  in  order  to  nit«t 
serious  objections  made  in  the  Supreme  Court,  when 
some  of  its  powers  were  brought  under  review.  Bat 
the  Judges  who  interpreted  the  law,  and  whose  iotei- 
pretations  led  to  the  useful  amendments  which  hive  I 
made  it  an  Act  suited  to  all  the  requirements  of  the 
transfer  of  real  property  and  other  facilities  for  dealing  ' 
with  land,  were  rendered  unpopular  through  thai 
decisions,  although  the  validity  of  those  decisions  «u 
afterwards  recognised  by  alterations  in  the  law,  1 
have  been  diffuse  in  my  renuirks  on  the  Real  Prop«ty 
Act  because  it  is  an  instance  that  when  the  communit; 
labors  under  a  real  grievance,  however  much  its  opera- 
tion may  be  magnified  before  it  enlists  public  opinio 
in  the  determination  to  remedy  it,  the  Legwlatuw 
must  enforce  the  will  uf  the  people,  although  by  cm^^ 
and  insufficient  measures,  leaving  to  experience  cj 
defects  in  the  law  to  be  remedied  by  subsequent 
Amendments. 

The  originator  of  the  Real  Property  Act  thre« 
himself  into  the  contest  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  r*** 
and  nature,  and  has  met  hb  reward  in  the  gen^^ 
appreciation  of  his  exertions  by  a  grateful  people,  ^^ 
in  the  honors  which  the  Imperial  authorities  attacl^*' 
to  his  name  when  they  recommended  Her  Majesty"^ 
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confer  on  Sir  Robert  Richard  Torrens  the  title  of 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  S.  Michael  and  S. 
George — honors  which  he  no  longer  lives  to  enjoy. 
This  episode  has  interrupted  the  course  of  my  history 
of  B^spon^ble  Government ;  but  so  important  a 
measure  as  the  Real  Property  Act  required  a  place  in 
history. 

To  continue  and  bring  to  a  close  the  political  aspect 
of  Responsible  Government  I  must  now  revert  to  the 
last  change  of  Ministry  which  I  shall  record,  as  it  was 
the  last  that  occurred  in  the  first  session  of  the  first 
Parliament.  I  allude  to  the  Ministry  formed  by  Mr. 
Hanson,  subsequently  known  as  the  Honorable  Richard 
Davies  Hanson,  appointed  to  that  personal  title  on 
August  18th,  1864,  under  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
despatch  of  December  28th,  1863,  and  afterwards 
on  attaining  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  on  the 
retirement  from  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Sir  Charles  Cooper,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Knight 
Bachelor  under  the  title  of  Sir  Richard  Davies  Hanson. 
He,  too,  has  departed  this  life  after  a  useful  and 
successful  career  in  the  public  service  of  more  than 
thirty  years.  Sir  Richard  Hanson  was  a  man  who 
when  seen  in  his  proper  sphere — the  Supreme  Court — 
impressed  you  with  the  idea  of  mental  power.  His 
broad  expansive  forehead,  when  turned  upwards  in 
the  act  of  addressing  a  jury,  gave  evidence  of  brain 
power  within,  and  the  deep  tones  of  his  voice  insured 
attention  to  what  he  uttered.     He  was  no  orator  of 
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the  impassioned  school,  but  a  steady  flow  of  carefully 
measured  words,  weighted  with  calm  logical  reasoning, 
produced  conviction  of  the  sincerity  and  force  of  his 
ailment.  In  the  legislature  he  spoke  but  seldom, 
and  then  chiefly  in  reply  to  some  weak  points  in  the 
argument  of  the  opposition,  for  he  was  almost  always 
a  member  of  some  government.  Keenly  alive  to  bis 
own  interests,  and  with  all  the  advantages  I  have 
described,  he  was  successful  in  his  struggle  with  the 
world  both  in  politics  and  on  the  Bench,  where  he 
closed  his  career  as  Sir  Bichard  Davies  Hanson,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Province.  I  have  to  view  him  on  this 
occasion  chiefly  as  a  politican.  Always  associated  with 
him  from  his  first  eutry  into  the  public  service  as 
Advocate- General  and  member  of  the  Executive 
Council,  I  found  him  a  steady  and  sound  adviser  in 
all  matters  of  moment,  whether  in  Council  or  in 
friendship.  He  formed  one  of  the  first  Ministry 
under  Responsible  Government,  in  which  he  held  the 
office  of  Attorney-General,  and  retired  with  me  when, 
by  common  consent,  we  tendered  our  resignation  to 
give  place  to  the  Honorable  Mr,  Baker  on  August 
10th,  1S57.  On  September  30th  of  that  year  he 
succeeded  in  forming  the  fourth  Ministry,  and  kept  in 
office  till  May  9th,  1860.  In  this  Ministry  he  held  the 
post  of  Attorney-General,  acting  under  Mr,  William 
Younghusband  who  occupied  the  position  of  Chief 
Secretaiy,  having  a  seat  in  the  Upper  Chamber,  Mr. 
John  Hart  acted  as  Treasurer  in  this  administration. 
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Mr.  Francis  Dutton  held  the  office  of  Commissioner 
of  Crown  Lands  and  Inunigration,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Reynolds  that  of  Commiasioner  of  Public  Works  in 
Mr.  Hanson's  Ministry  on  its  first  accession  to  office. 
Later  the  following  changes  were  effected  : — Mr.  John 
Hart  retired  from  the  Treasury  in  favor  of  Mr.  B.  T. 
Finniss  on  June  12th,  1858 ;  Mr.  F.  S.  Dutton  gave 
place  to  Mr.  John  Bentham  Neales  on  June  2nd,  1859, 
who  in  his  turn  yielded  on  July  5th  to  Mr.  William 
Milne,  aflerwards  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Legislative  Council  on  October  11th,  1876,  as  Sir 
William  Milne,  Knight  Bachelor.  One  more  change 
occurred  in  the  Ministry  of  Mr.  Hanson  as  onginally 
constituted,  in  tlie  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works  by  Mr.  Arthur  Blyth  appointed 
subsequently  Agent-General  for  the  Province,  and 
dignified,  in  1872,  with  the  honors  of  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  as  Sir  Arthur  Blyth.  Mr.  Hanson's  Ministry 
was  the  first  that  withstood  the  shocks  of  party 
conflict  for  any  length  of  time,  since  it  took  office  on 
September  30th,  1857,  and  seems  to  have  commanded 
the  confidence  of  Parliament  until  May  9th,  1860, 
when,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  first  Parliament  on 
March  1st,  1860,  Mr.  Hanson,  in  the  new  Parliament 
which  met  on  April  27tb  of  that  year,  failed  to 
command  that  support  which  had  been  accorded  to 
him  previously,  and  gave  place  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Reynolds,  who,  with  Mr.  George  Marsden  Waterhouse 
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88  Ms  Chiet  Secretajy,  succeeded  in  forming  a  new 
Ministry  in  a  new  Parliament. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  plan  of  this  chapter  to  give  the 
histoiy  of  successive  administrations  under  Responsible 
Government.  I  have  only  adverted  to  the  first  four 
changes  that  took  place  whilst  members  of  Parliament 
were  settling  down  to  the  new  duties  devolving  upon 
them,  and  trying  their  wings,  as  it  were,  in  the  new 
field  of  action  open  before  them.  The  motives  of  men 
in  such  situations  become  connected  with  liistory  as 
the  exciting  causes  of  action,  and  I  am  attempting  to 
place  before  the  reader  all  the  data  available  to  enable 
him  to  unravel  the  complicated  workings  of  the 
political  situation.  When  the  first  Ministry  resigned 
office  they  were  forced  to  take  this  step  by  the  want 
of  a  party  sufficiently  strong  and  united  in  both 
Houses  to  form  a  working  majority.  Had  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  refused  to  take 
office  as  a  Ministry  in  October,  1856,  when  the 
Constitution  Act  first  became  law  they  might  have  been 
held  to  have  forfeited  their  claims  to  compensation 
on  loss  of  office,  the  grounds  of  which  are  stated  in 
precise  terms  in  the  39th  clause,  which  provides : 
"  And,  whereas,  by  the  operation  of  this  Act,  certain 
officers  of  the  Government  will  become  liable  to  loss 
office  by  reason  of  their  inability  to  become  memhera 
of  the  aaid  Parliament  or  to  command  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  the  memhers  tiiereof,  or  upon  other 
grownds  without  any  misconduct  or  iiuiapacity  on 
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the  part  of  aucb  officer."  Such  refusal  to  take  part  in 
the  first  Ministry  might  have  heen  by  opponents  ui^ed 
as  an  act  of  misconduct  which,  ioferentially  at  least, 
was  &  disqualifying  condition.  It  is  evident  that  on  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Finniss  on  August  10th,  Sir  Richard 
MacDonnell  considered  the  refusal  of  the  Ministry  to 
advise  him  by  not  attending  to  his  summons  to  meet  him 
in  Executive  Council,  as  an  act  of  disobedience  which  he 
resented  by  immediately  accepting  their  resignation, 
although  they  had  divested  themselves  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  giving  him  advice,  and  were  themselves  tiie 
proper  judges  of  the  extent  to  which  their  services 
were  pledged  by  the  offer  made  by  them  to  carry  on 
the  duties  of  their  departments,  pending  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  successors.  In  the  Governor's  minute, 
read  by  Mr.  Baker,  the  new  Chief  Secretary,  His 
Excellency  attempted  to  throw  the  onus  of  leaving 
the  colony  without  a  Qovernment  for  a  certain  time 
on  the  retiring  Ministry  as  an  act  of  misconduct. 
Such  at  least  is  the  fair  inference  from  the  words  of 
the  minute.  A  similar  refusal  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Finniss,  and  of  the  other  members  of  Executive 
Council,  to  hold  responsible  offices,  might  have  been 
considered  by  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell  as  an  act  of 
disobedience,  which,  under  a  Crown  Governor,  would 
be  a  Sagrant  act  of  misconduct.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  Governor  had 
any  such  thought  in  his  mind.  But  the  position  ought 
to  be  stated  as  one  of  the  complications  that  with 
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others  was  more  readily  solved  by  the  course  actually 
followed.  It  is  one  of  the  factors  in  the  problem  of 
motives  which  deserves  to  be  considered.  When  Mr. 
Baker,  on  the  disruption  of  Mr.  Finaiss's  Ministry,  was 
sent  for,he  put  himself  iu  communication  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  retiring  Ministry  to  propose  to  them  to  join 
bim  in  the  Government.  He  made  me  pressing  offers,  I 
knew  he  did  the  same  with  Mr.  Hanson,  and  I  believe 
he  also  made  overtures  to  Mr.  Samuel  Davenport. 
However,  none  of  the  old  Ministry  joined  him.  Again, 
when  Mr.  Hanson,  succeeding  Mr.  Torrens,  was 
intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  Ministry,  he  wrote 
to  me  at  once,  offering  me  in  flattering  terms  to 
become  one  of  his  cabinet,  'lliis  I  declined  at  the 
time,  alleging  my  own  unpopularity,  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  Press — a  condition  which  I  stated 
must  be  a  source  of  weakness  to  him.  Subsequently 
on  June  12th,  1858,  I  joined  Mr.  Hanson's  adminis- 
tration as  Treasurer  in  the  room  of  Mr.  John  Hart, 
who  proceeded  to  England  on'  private  business.  Now 
why  did  the  early  Ministries  so  soon  retire  ?  Mr. 
Finniss's  Ministry,  dating  from  its  lirst  meeting  the 
Parliament,  extended  over  a  period  of  only  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  days.  Mr.  Baker's  Ministry  was 
defeated  in  ten  days.  Mr.  Torrens'  held  out  thirty 
days ;  but  Mr.  Hanson's  Ministry  governed  the 
country  from  September  30th,  1857,  to  May  9th,  1861. 
Mr.  Torrens  had  held  a  meeting  of  members  to  obtain 
their  support  before  he  moved  the  resolution  which 
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Toade  him  Chief  Secretary,  and  fell  entirely  through 
his  own  rashness  in  suspending  the  land  laws  without 
proper  consideration.  The  causes  of  Mr.  Hanson's 
long  tenure  of  office  are  not  far  to  seek.  A  glance  at 
the  roil  of  names  constituting  his  Ministry  shows  that 
with  a  cautious  sagacity  for  which  he  was  remarkable, 
he  selected  for  his  colleagues  the  influential  men  in 
both  Houses — men  who  in  the  guerilla  warfare  which 
distinguished  the  first  Parliament,  were  leaders  of 
separate  bands  of  followers,  and  as  subsequent  events 
serve  to  show,  were  themselves  ambitious  of  office. 
The  position  of  the  memberi)  of  a  Ministry  could  only 
be  attained  by  the  break  up  of  existing  Governments, 
and  this  tactical  system  was  followed  with  success  by 
Mr.  Hanson,  who  satisfied  the  aspirations  for  office  of 
the  leading  men,  and  secured  support  otherwise  by  a 
very  conciliating  demeanor.  The  Statute-book  bears 
evidence  of  this  view  of  the  political  situation.  Mr. 
Finniss,  as  Chief  Secretary,  had  placed  before  Parlia- 
ment a  programme  of  legislative  measures,  that  would 
have  satisfied  the  appetite  for  work  of  the  most  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  reformer ;  yet  not  a  single  Act  passed 
the  Parliament  and  became  law  till  November  10th, 
1857,  and  during  the  remainder  of  1857,  a  Parliament 
which  met  on  April  22nd  of  that  year  bad  passed  in 
those  eight  months  only  six  not  very  important  Acts; 
even  the  Appropriation  Act  was  held  over  till  the 
following  year.  The  attention  of  members  had  been 
directed  to  the  struggle  for  office,  and  the  privilege 
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question  respecting  the  powers  of  the  Uouaes  in  Mone;  ' 
Bills  had  absorbed  much  consideration,  much  debstii^  ' 
and  much  time.  Mr.  Hanson  enjoyed  a  prorogation 
of  seven  months,  and  in  the  five  months  of  the  s€ 
of  1858,  which  commenced  on  August  27th  and  ended 
on  December  24th,  1859,  he  succeeded  in  passing 
twenty-three  public  Acts,  and  two  private  Acta,  whilst 
in  addition  he  brought  the  Ubors  of  the  first  Parlii- 
ment  to  a  close  by  passing  fourteen  public  Acts  snd 
five  private  Acts.  Ambitions  had  been  satisfied,  and 
the  passion  for  work  had  taken  its  place.  Torrens's 
Real  Property  Act,  even  important  as  it  was,  aod  a 
clear  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  was  doomed  to  dr^ 
its  slow  length  along  through  the  first  session  of  the 
first  Parliament,  and  only  became  law  on  the  last  dif 
of  the  session  with  a  reluctant  acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  a  reluctant  assent 
on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  signified  by  a  sort  of 
protest  against  its  legality.  And  now  I  should  do* 
the  history  of  Responsible  Government — we  havesw 
it  in  its  throes,  its  birth,  and  infancy — hut  that  history 
would  not  be  complete  without  an  explanation  of  the 
collision  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  initi- 
ated on  the  very  day  of  its  meeting,  and  extending  *^ 
November  19th,  1857.  The  debates  on  this  question 
brought  out  into  full  daylight  the  constitutioaJ 
knowledge  of  lay  members,  and  all  the  forensic  tJeit 
of  the  legal  members  of  Parliament     The  opinions  ot 
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t^he  Attomey-GeDenil,  Mr.  Hanson ;  of  Sir  James 
Hurtle  Fisher,  President  of  the  Legislative  Council ; 
sad  of  the  Honorable  E.  C.  Gwynne,  were  elaborate 
and  instructive  displays  of  legal  and  oratorical  ability, 
which  I  shall  quote  at  length,  together  with  the 
recorded  resolutions  ot  both  Houses  on  the  question, 
as  a  fit  corollary  to  the  Constitution  Act. 


i.Goo'^lc 


power  of  the  pDne  —The  Tonn*^ 
the  L«giKlfttive  Conuoil,  vai  aent 
amendmentB— Debates  in  tbs  A«i«ii 
lecea  with  respect  to  Hone;  Bill* 
Opiniom  of  the  President  of  the' 
Owynne  on  the  enhjeot — Speech  oi 
Auemblj — CfOnfaraace  reqneated  bj 
in  the  Auemblj. 

T  PROPOSE  in  this  chaptei 
-*-  the  celebrated  privilege  q 
the  relative  powers  of  the  tw. 
Billa.  The  Constitution  Act  ei 
"  That  there  shall  be,  in  pla 
Council  DOW  subabting,  a  Le^ 
House  of  Assembly,  which  shal 
ment  of  South  Australia,'  and 
stituted  in  the  manner  hereii 
such  Legislative  Council  and  H 
have  and  exercise  all  the  powe 
existing  Legislative  Council :  ^ 
for  appropriating  any  part  of 
province,  or  for  imiwaina.  nii* 
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appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  revenue,  or  of  any 
tax,  rate,  duty,  or  impost,  for  any  purpose,  which 
shall  not  hive  been  first  recommended  by  the  Govermor 
to  tlie  said  House  of  Assembly  during  the  session  in 
which  such  vote,  resolution  or  bill  shall  be  passed." 

On  April  22nd — the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  the 
first  Parliament — the  Treasurer  (Mr.  K  R.  Torrena) 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Assembly  "  a  Bill  in- 
tituled an  Act  to  Repeal  Tonnage  Duties  on  Shipping, 
and  to  authorise  the  leasing  of  the  wharf  frontage  at 
Port  Adelaide,  known  as  the  North  Pai-ade,"  and  moved 
"  that  it  be  now  read  a  first  time."  Bill  read  a  first 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  Tuesday, 
April  2Sth.  This  Bill  passed  through  all  its  stages 
without  opposition,  and  was  transmitted  by  message 
to  the  Legislative  Council  on  motion  by  the  Treasurer 
on  May  7th,  requesting  the  Council's  concurrence.  In 
the  Legislative  Council  the  Bill  was  taken  charge  of 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  and  the  second 
reading  was  fixed  for  Tuesday  next  (May  19th).  On 
that  day  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  seconded 
by  Mr,  Morphett,  moved  its  second  reading  in  the 
Legislative  Council.  At  this  stage  debate  ensued,  in 
the  course  of  which  Mr.  Baker  said  he  felt  some  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  this  the  first  Bill  sent  to  them 
by  the  other  House,  Perhaps  the  better  way  would 
be  to  go  into  Committee  and  agree  upon  some  message 
to  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  standing 
orders  did  not  provide  for  such  Bills.     The  President 
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said  the  same  course  must  be  taken  aa  if  the  M 
originated  in  the  Legislative  CouociL    Mr.  Baker,  in 
continuation,  Baid  he  must  in  that  caae  vote  againsl 
the  Bill,  assigning  bis  objections,  which  were  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  Bill  was  framed,  &c,  &c.    Ailei 
several  members  had  spoken,  the  Council  divided  on 
the  motion  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time.   Thoe     | 
being  six  votes  for  the  ayes,  and  six  for  the  noes,  ti» 
President  gave  his  casting  vote  for  the  ayes,  when  &t     \ 
Bill  wae  read  a  second  time  and  ordered  to  be  cona- 
dered  in  committee  on  Uay  21st.     In  committee  atten- 
tions were  made,  and  the  Bill  being  recommitted,  the 
first  clause  was  struck  out     Mr.  Baker  said  he  thought 
it  better  to  make  a  stand  upon  the  first  Bill  that  wu 
sent  up  to  them ;    for  if  they  passed  one  in  an  objec- 
tionable  form,  the   subsequent    difficulty    would  be 
increased.     The  preamble  was  amended  to  make  it 
agree  with  the  amended  clause  which  struck  out  I^ 
repeal  of  the  tonnage  dues.    The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  adopted,  and  the  third  reading  of  the  KU 
was  made  an  order  of  the  day  for  Tuesday,  June  Sd*- 
On  the  9th — the  day  appointed  for  the  third  reading" 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  moved  the  reco'^" 
mitment  of  the  Bill,    It  was  a  Money  Bill,  he  s^*' 
and  had  been  sent  up  from  the  House  of  Assem*tP^3 
The  first  clause  of  the  Constitution  Act  provided  b-^ 
all  Money  Bills   should   originate   in   the   House 
Assembly.    It  might  be  said  that  this  particular  Z^^^ 
did  not  originate  in  the  Legislative  Council,  hut         ' 
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conditions  of  it  were  so  altered  as  to  make  it  in  effect 
a  new  Bill.  Ailer  a  few  remarks  in  support  of  this 
view,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  moved  the 
following  amendment  upon  the  motion  for  the  passing 
of  the  Bill : — That  the  Bill,  beiTig  a  Money  Bill,  he  re- 
committed  with  a  view  of  restoring  it  to  that  af-ate  in 
which  its  pdssing  will  not  involve  the  breach  of  a  con- 
stitutional principU  and  the  privileges  of  Parliament 
The  motion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  was 
not  seconded.  As  the  Bill  was  then  about  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  Mr.  Baker  moved  an  amendment  to  its 
title,  striking  out  tiie  reference  to  the  repeal  of  the 
tonnaife  dues.  This  was  carried,  when  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works  moved  that  the  Bill  do  pass, 
and  be  carried  to  the  House  of  Assembly  with  a 
message  stating  the  amendments  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Legislative  CouTicil,  This  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Baker,  who  remarked  that  he  had  beard  the 
remarks  of  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  with  much  regret  They  were  exceedingly  ill- 
judged,  and  could  only  tend  to  bring  about — as  he 
really  fancied  the  GovemtneDt  seemed  to  desire — a 
collision  between  the  two  Houses ;  therefore  he 
thought  a  message  should  be  sent  to  the  effect  "  that 
the  Legislative  CouticU  expressed  no  opinion  v/nfavor- 
abU  to  the  repeal  o/  the  tonnage  dues,  but  simply 
desired  to  avoid  legislation  upon  two  subjects  in  one 
Bill."  As  to  the  poivers  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
they  were  limited,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  appro- 
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strict.  The  modifications  repealed  one  of  the  important 
money  provisions  of  the  Bill.  They  had,  in  fact,  struck 
out  the  first  clause  of  the  Bill  altogether — the  clause 
by  which  that  House  had  repealed  the  tonnage  duties. 
That  was  a  most  important  principle,  and  he  submitted 
that  it  wa.s  the  duty  of  that  House  to  maintain  it 
as  part  of  their  privileges."  The  message  from  the 
Legislative  Council  was  here  read.  The  Chief  Secretary, 
alter  a  long  argument,  moved  "  that  the  Bill  passed  by 
this  Hoiise,entitIed,'An  Act  to  Repeal  Tonnage  Dutie» 
on  Shipping,  and  to  Authorise  the  Leasing  of  the  Wharf 
Fronta^  at  Fori>  Adelaide  known  as  the  North  Parade/ 
which  was  forwarded  on  may  ISth  last  to  the 
Legislative  Council  for  their  concurrence,  having  been 
returned  to  this  Home  with  amendments  modifying 
the  Bill  in  an  essential  principle,  this  House  requests 
the  Legislative  Council  to  reconsider  the  Bill,  as  it  is 
ft  breach  of  privilege  for  the  Legislative  Council  to 
modify  any  Money  Bill  passed  by  this  House."  Thi» 
motion  was  warmly  discussed,  but  at  length  was 
carried  unanimously  and  the  resolution  ordered  to  be 
communicated  by  message  to  the  Legislative  Council. 
(See  Parliamentary  debates,  p.  2o7.)  Here,  then,  was 
the  beginning  of  the  collision  between  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  it  should  be  remarked  tliat  it  was 
not  an  act  of  the  Government  of  the  day.  Although 
the  Chief  Secretary  had  moved  in  the  matter  he  took 
the  question  up  as  affecting  the  powers  and  privileges 
of  Parliament,  not  as  a  Government  measure  Included 
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in  its  policy.  The  House  responded  unanimously  on 
their  own  account,  and  in  assertion  of  what  they 
deemed  their  constitutional  powers.  At  this  phase  of 
the  question  the  Bill  itself  lost  its  importance,  all  of 
which  now  centered  intheconflict  of  opinion  between  the 
two  Houses  with  respect  to  the  power  of  dealing  with 
Money  Bills  generally.  On  Tuesday,  June  16th,  1857, 
Mr.  Morphett,  in  moving  the  consideration  of  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Assembly  returning  the  Tonnage 
Duties  Repeal  Bill,  requested  the  President  of  the 
Council  to  state  how  far  in  his  opinion  that  House 
bad  encroached  upon  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Assembly.  The  President,  Sir  J.  H.  Fisher,  then  rose 
and  said  (I  omit  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  speech 
to  pass  at  once  to  the  point) — "  Before  I  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  that  part  of  the  resolution  in 
question  which  refers  to  the  modification  of  a  Money 
Bill  by  the  Council,*!  must  observe  that  I  am  unable 
to  find  any  recorded  instance  of  a  Bill  being  sent  back 
by  one  House  to  the  other  for  reconsideration,  or  any 
precedent  which  warrants  such  a  course  aa  that  adopted 
in  this  instance.  Having  drawn  attention,  as  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  do,  to  these  preliminary  points,  I 
will  proceed  to  the  subject  upon  which  my  opinion  is 
desired.  The  subject  is  one  which  involves  a  ease  of 
first  impression.  It  is  novel  and  without  precedent, 
and  is  of  vast  importance.  In  expre.ssing  my  opinion 
on  it,  therefore,  I  may  be  excused  for  saying  that  I  do 
60  with  great  diffidence,  though  I  shall  ^npt  h^itute  to 
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record  it  according  to  the  best  of  mj  judgment.  As 
to  the  alleged  breach  of  privilege,  the  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  puts  in  issue  the  right  of  the 
Council  to  make  any  alteration  in  a  Money  Bill,  and 
in  effect  denies  that  right.  This  question  mast,  in  my 
opinion,  be  governed  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution 
Act,  from  which  both  the  Council  and  the  Assembly 
derive  their  legislative  powers,  and  by  which  those 
powers  are  defined  and  controlled.  By  the  Constitu- 
tion Act  the  present  Parliament,  consisting  of  two 
Hooses  of  L^islature,  is  substituted  for  that  which 
previously  existed,  consisting  of  one  House  only ;  and 
such  two  Houses  are  expressly  invested  with  the  same 
powers  as  attached  to  the  one  House,  excepting  that  it 
is  provided  that  all  Bills  for  appropriating  any  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  province,  or  for  imposing,  altering, 
<ir  repealing  any  rate,  tax,  duty,  or  impost,  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  Now  the  powers 
vested  in  the  one  House  or  former  Legislature  were 
"  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  govern- 
ment of  the  colony,  provided  that  no  such  law  should 
be  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England;"  and  those 
powers  are  transferred  in  identical  terms  to  the 
present  Parliament,  consisting  of  the  two  Houses 
without  any  restriction  or  distinction  as  to  either  in 
reference  to  the  other,  or  any  exception  giving  to  the 
one  any  greater  or  less  power  or  authority  than  the 
other,  further  than  as  regards  the  limitation  of 
the  right  of    initiating  Bills    for  the  appropriation 
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power  of  the  Legislative  Councib  in  those  coloaies  to 
interfere  with  Money  Bills  ori^nated  in  the  other 
Houses  of  Legislature,  and  transmitted  to  them  for 
their  concurrence. 

The  Legislature  of  New  South  Wales  consists  of 
two  Houses — a  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative 
Assembly — the  two  unitedly  possessing  the  same 
powers  as  the  Legislature  of  this  colony,  but  differing 
in  their  composition  in  so  far  as  that  the  Legislative 
Council  is  nominated,  and  the  other  House  elected, 
and  I  find  on  reference  to  the  votes  of  those  Houses 
that  the  Legislative  Council  assumes  to  itself  the  right 
of  altering  a  Money  Bill  sent  to  it  by  the  other 
House,  and  that  in  one  instance  the  latter  Iiave  assen- 
ted to  an  amendrnent,  but  with  some  qualifying 
remarks  appended.  The  former  Legislature  of  Vic- 
toria, who  passed  the  Constitution  Act  of  that  colony, 
evidenced  their  intention  that  the  present  Legislative 
Council  there  should  not  have  the  power  in  question 
by  expressly  providing  against  and  excluding  the 
exercise  of  it.  In  that  Act  it  is  enacted  "  that  all 
Bills  for  appropriating  any  part  of  the  revenue  of 
Victoria,  or  for  imposing  any  tax,  return,  or  impost, 
shall  originate  in  the  Assembly  and  may  be  rejected, 
but  not  altered  by  the  Council."  From  the  insertion 
of  this  provision  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  it  was 
deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  exclude  the  Council 
from  the  power  of  altering  such  Bills,  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  possessed   under   the    general 
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authority  to  make  laws  coDJomtly  with  the  ABsemUjf. 
The  Legislature  of  Van  Diemen's  lAnd  coosists  of  two 
Houses,  both  elected,  and  possessing  the  same  powenu 
the  Legislature  of  this  colony.   The  L^islative  Cooadl 
there  have  assumed  the  right  of  altering,  and  have,  u 
appears  by  the  votes  of  that  Council,  altered  aeveol     ' 
Money    Bills,,  and  have  amongst    others  altered  the 
Appropriation  Bill.      A  conference  has  taken   plud 
upon  the  subject  between  the  two  Houses  theie,  and 
no  conclusion  has  been  come  to,  and    the  House  of 
Assembly  have  agreed   to  the  amendments  wittiout 
prejudice.     After  giving  the  subject  the  best  ccaisidera- 
tion  in  my  power,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
Council  in  altering  the  Bill  in  question  as  they  Uve 
done,  have  not  committed  any  breach   of  privilege, 
inasmuch  as  I  consider  their  acts  in  this  respect  to  be 
clearly  within  the  scope  of  their  powers.     In  formiiig 
this  opinion  I  am  governed  solely  by  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  legal  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  Act 
Without  viewing  ths  question  as  one  of  expeditney 
or  Twt,    o)'  allowiTLg   my   mind   to   he    impropeii9 
influenced  by  any  fanciful  imagination  as  to  w^ 
m,ight  oj-  might  not    be  tlie  intention   of   the  Je* 
or  its  framers  further  than    can  be   collected   ffO"^ 
tice   express  terms  of  (/(«   Act    itself,  I  apprebe'^ 
that    any    presumed    meaning    or    intention    of   ** 
Act   cannot   prevail    over    the   expressed    sense,  h«* 
that  effect  can  only  be  given  to  the  intention  when* 
ever  such  intention  can  be  indubitably  ascertained  "J 
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permitted  l^al  means ;  aitd  that  while  admitting  it 
as  a  maxim  that  effect  ought  to  be  given  to  the  inten- 
tion and  object  of  the  framers  of  an  Act,  1  nevertheless 
hold  it  to  be  an  established  doctrine  that  in  order  to 
give  such  rule  lis  full  signification,  it  must  be  such  an 
intention  as  the  Legislatures  have  used  fit  words  to 
express.  Although  Ute  spirit  of  an  Act  ia  to  he 
regarded  no  less  than  its  tetter,  yet  the  spirit  is  to  be 
collected  from  the  letter ;  and  it  would  be  dangerous 
in  the  extreme  to  infer  from  intrinsic  circumstances 
that  a  case  for  which  the  words  expressly  provide 
shall  be  exempted  from  their  operation.  It  would 
seem  that  in  the  United  States  of  America  it  is  not 
thought  unwise  to  invest  the  Senate  (which  is  a  branch 
of  the  Legislature  there,  synonymous  with  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  this  colony,  though  elected  in  a 
different  manner)  with  the  same  powers  as  are  claimed 
by  this  Council ;  for  by  section  7  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  it  is  thus  provided,  viz. ; — "  That 
all  Bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  the  Senate  may  propose 
or  concur  with  amendments  as  in  otiier  Bills."  With 
regard  to  any  question  of  intention,  independent  of 
what  may  be  drawn  from  the  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution Act,  it  may  be  useful  to  the  Council  to  have 
placed  before  them  a  short  outline  of  what  occurred 
prior  to  and  during  the  passing  of  that  Act. 

In  1853  a  Bill  was  first  introduced  for  altering  the 
then  existing  Constitution  and  establishing  a  Parlia- 
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ment  in  this  province,  consisting  of  a  Legislative 
Council  and  House  of  Assembly,  and  the  clause  which 
was  to  give  to  those  Houses  the  powers  of  legislation 
contained  a  proviso  limiting  the  power  of  onginating 
Money  Bills  to  the  House  of  Assembly  in  the  same 
words  as  the  proviso  before  referred  to  in  the  present 
Constitution  Act.  That  Bill  passed  the  Legislature, 
and,  having  been  reserved  for  Her  Majesty's  assent^ 
was  disallowed.  In  1855  a  fresh  Act  (the  present 
Constitution  Act)  was  introduced,  but  it  did  not  in  the 
first  instance  contain  any  similar  proviso.  The  lirst 
and  second  clauses  of  that  Act  were  passed  in  com- 
mittee, but  the  first  clause  was  recommitted  with  a 
view  to  the  introduction  of  the  proviso,  and,  after 
considerable  debate,  its  introduction  was  admitted. 
The  debate  upon  the  subject  on  November  27th,  1855, 
will  be  found  to  contain  matter  bearing  upon  the 
point  in  question,  and  exhibiting  the  views  taken  by 
the  honorable  members  who  joined  in  that  debate.  I 
should  here  have  closed  my  expression  of  opinion,  but 
that,  considering  the  importance  of  the  question,  and 
the  propriety  of  \-iewing  and  discussing  it  in  all  its 
bearings,  I  feel  compelled  to  refer  to  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  a  favorite  theory  of  some,  that  the  right 
claimed  by  the  Council  cannot  be  well  founded,  inas- 
much as  it  is  opposed  to  the  custom  and  practice  of  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  To  establbb  that  theory 
an  analogy  must  be  shown  to  exist  between  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  and  the  Parliament  of  this 
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colony,  and  that  such  analc^y  is  so  close  as  to  render 
the  principle  which  governs  the  practice  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  and  upon  which  that  practice 
is  founded,  not  only  applicable  to,  but  as  of  necessary 
and  imperative  adoption  by  the  Legislature  of  this 
colony,  notwithstanding  the  Constitution  Act,  or  even 
coupled  with  its  provisions.  I  apprehend  that  no  such 
analogy  exists,  and  therefore  the  theory  is  groundless. 
The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  consists  of  three 
estates — the  Queen,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons. 
The  Parliament  of  this  colony  consists  of  two  estates 
only — the  Queen  and  the  Commons ;  although  the 
latter  is  divided  into  two  different  Houses  or  portions 
of  the  Legislature.  The  Lords  are  members  of  the 
Legislature  by  virtue  of  a  right  inherent  in  their 
persons,  and  they  are  supposed  to  sit  in  Parliament  on 
their  own  account  and  for  the  support  of  their  own 
interest.  In  consequence  of  this  they  have  the  right 
of  voting  by  proxy — ^{the  Commons  have  not  the  right 
because  they  are  themselves  the  proxies  of  the  people) 
— and  when  any  of  them  dissent  from  the  resolutions 
of  their  House,  they  may  enter  a  protest  against  them 
containing  the  reasons  of  their  particular  opinions. 
This  part  of  the  Legislature  is  declared  frequently  to 
balance  the  powers  of  the  people.  It  cannot  be  pre- 
tended here  that  the  Legislative  Council  have  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  such  privileges 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  because  their  privileges  are  ex- 
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pressly  restricted,  by  the  35th  section  of  the  Consti- 
tution Act,  to  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
showing  a  continuous  and  obvious  intention  by  eipieEs 
terms  to  place  the  privileges  of  the  Legislative  Council 
and  House  of  Assembly  upon  tlie  same  footing  and 
equality.  The  Commons  are  the  third  estate  as  die 
representatives  of  the  people,  being  elected  by  them. 
To  the  Commons  the  people  have  delegated  the  power 
of  passing  laws ;  to  both  Houses  here  the  people  have 
delegated  the  power  of  framing  laws;  in  both  Houses 
here  the  people  have  delegated  the  same  power,  and 
herein  consists  the  real  distinction  between  thifl  uul 
the  Imp(irial  Parliament.  The  Lords  as  the  second 
estate  have  a  distinct  interest  from  the  Commons,  and 
are  in  no  way  the  representatives  of  the  people,  while 
here  neither  House  have  a  distinct  interest  from  the 
people,  both  Houses  being  equally  bound  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  people.  The  only  similarity  be- 
tween the  Parliament  of  this  colony  and  the  Parli*- 
ment  of  Great  Britain  b  that  all  its  constituente  form 
a  check  upon  each  other.  But  the  principle  of  that  a 
different.  The  House  of  Commons — that  is,  the  people 
— are  a  check  upon  the  nobility  or  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  latter  a  check  upon  the  people  by  the  mutual  privi- 
lege they  enjoy  of  rejecting  what  the  other  has  resol'ei 
Although  the  practice  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  bw 
been  so  established  by  long  usage  and  custom,  that  the 
Lords  do  not  interfere  in  altering  Sioiiey  Bide,  or 
exercise  any  other  right  than  that  of  either^assenting 
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to  or  rejecting  them,  yet  it  is  a  mutter  of  Farliamentay 
history  that  in  former  days  there  are  many  instances 
of  the  Lords  introducing  measures  imposing  pecuniary 
hurdsns,  and  in  later  times  altering  Bills  passed  for 
similar  objects  in  the  Commons,  and  the  Commoas 
assenting  to  the  amendments,  but  that  subsequently 
the  Commons  have  objected  to  the  interference  of  the 
Lords  further  than  by  assenting  to  or  rejecting  Bills. 
It  is  clear  that  though  acquiescing  in  that  restriction 
upon  their  rights  imposed  by  the  Commons,  and  by 
long  usage  become  the  ouatom  qf  Pwrliame^it,  the  Lords 
have  never  acknowledged  any  further  privilege  upon 
the  part  of  the  Commons  than  that  of  originating  Bills 
of  Supply.  The  right  assumed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  introduce  and  pass  Money  Bills  without  any 
further  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Jjords  than  by 
assent  or  rejection,  is  founded  upon  the  fact  of  their 
being  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people,  and  aa 
such  alone  having  the  right  to  impose  burdens  upon 
them,  and  the  Lords  representing  their  own  interests 
only ;  but  that  principle  cannot  apply  to  this  colony 
and  confer  a  greater  right  upon  the  House  of  Assembly 
as  to  dealing  with  Money  Bills  than  the  Legislatives 
Council,  each  being,  equally  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  each  possessing  by  consequence 
the  same  authority  and  control  over  the  finances  of 
the  colony.  The  duty  of  each  House  is  equal ;  both 
are  bound  as  representatives  of  the  people  to  protect 
their  interests,  and  if  either  neglect  to  do  so  it  would 
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be  a  dereliction  of  their  duty.  If  the  power  of  the 
two  Houses  here  is  equal,  then  the  supposed  analogy 
to  the  Imperial  Pai'liament  is  not  maintainable,  nor  if 
it  were  could  it  have  the  effect  of  varying  that  power, 
and  giving  to  one  House  a  greater  authority  than  the 
other." 

Mr.  Morpbett,  after  this  exposition  of  the  views  of 
the  President,  proceeded  with  his  motive,  and  in  a 
speech  in  which  he  argued  the  question  on  the  grounds 
stated  by  the  President,  and  also  made  personal  allu- 
sion to  the  course  pursued  in  the  debates  on  the 
Constitution  Act  in  185-5,  by  the  Chief  Seci-etary,  the 
Attorney-General,  and  the  Treasurer,  concluded  by 
moving — "  That  this  Council  having  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Assembly  stating  that  the 
Council  has  committed  a  breach  of  privilege  in  return- 
ing to  the  House  of  Assembly  the  '  Tonnage  Duties 
Kepeal  Bill,'  with  certain  amendments  made  by  the 
Council,  and  having  given  the  fullest  consideration  to 
the  mess^e  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  resolves  that 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  it  has  not  committed  a 
breach  of  privilege  in  making  the  amendments  to  the 
Bill  in  question,  it  being  the  undoubted  right  of  this 
Council  to  make  amendments  in  all  Bills  whatsoever 
sent  up  to  the  Council  by  the  House  of  Assembly ; 
and  it  being  bound  in  justice  to  the  people  by  whom 
it  is  elected  to  maintain  their  rights,  and  to  exercise 
the  powers  given  to  it  by  the  Constitution  Act,  it  is 
the  imperative  duty    of   this  Council  to  send  the 
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'  Tonnage  Duties  Repeal  Bill '  again  to  the  House  of 
Assembly,  and  to  desire  that  the  House  will  concur  in 
the  amendments  made  by  the  Council ;  but  this  Coun- 
cil regrets  that  the  House  of  Assembly  had  not  adopted 
the  more  Parliamentary  course  of  requesting  a 
conference  hetxoeen  the  two  Houses  on  the  point  in 
qnestiiin''  {See  Parliamentary  Debates,  June  IGth, 
1857,  p.  294>.)  Mr.  Baker  seconded  this  motion,  and 
Mr.  Forster  spoke  at  length  in  its  support,  when  Mr. 
Gwynne  rose  and  said — "  He  felt  some  difficulty  in 
expressing  an  opinion  on  the  subject  before  the  House, 
as  he  had  neither  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  it  the 
careful  attention  its  importance  demanded,  nor  of 
hearing  the  elaborate,  and  he  felt  sure,  very  valuable 
paper  which  he  understood  to  have  been  just  read  by 
the  learned  President.  But  the  question  presented 
itself  to  him  in  a  very  strong  light,  and  he  must  confess, 
though  under  the  circumstances  mentioned  it  might 
seem  presumptuous  to  say  so,  that  he  could  not  con- 
ceive of  any  feasible  defence  for  the  course  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  House  of  Assembly.  The 
opinion  formed  by  that  House  appeared  to  have  been 
partly  made  up  of  analogies  drawn  from  the  British 
Constitution,  and  partly  upon  conclusions  based  upon 
its  own  reading  of  the  Constitution  Act  With  regard 
to  the  analogy  sought  to  be  established,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  for  a  long  time  the  right  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  impose  taxes  was  grounded  upon  the 
alleged  fact  that  being    the    representatives   of    the 
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people  they  were  taxing  themselves.     To  this  it  wa 
objected  thatthej  alao  taxed  the  Peers,  who  beingmostiy 
large  holders  of  property  were  as  much  affected  as  the    ' 
people.     But  he  believed  that  the  House  of  Conunou 
held  the  power  of  taxatioa  because  it  wan  a  temporary 
body  elected  by  the  people,  while  the  House  of  Lords 
was  a  permanent  body  originally  nominated  by  the 
Crown,  and  subject  to  its  direct  and  continual  infiuence. 
What  analogy  was  there  between  that  House  aud  the 
Legislative  Council  of  South  Australia  ?     The  L^ 
lative  Council  was  not  nominated  by  the  Crowu ;  it 
was  not  a  permanent  body,  for  its  members  went  back 
in  rotation  to  their  constituents ;  and  it  was  not  sulged 
to  the  influence  of  the  Crown.      In  some  of  these 
points,     therefore,    was    there  the   slightest   analogy 
between  them  i      Even  a?    regarded  the  powers  »t 
present   possessed   by   the    House   of  Commons  with 
regard  to  Money  Bills,  he  might  refer  them  to  '  Ua;,' 
who  would  tell  them  (p.  426)  that  for  three  hundred 
years  the  Commons  were  content  with  simply  originatr- 
ing  such  measures.     It  was  only  at  a   oomiiarativel"3 
recent    period — ^in    1671 — that    they   advanced   the*- 
claims  somewhat  further  by  insisting  on  their  righ#^ 
to  prevent  Money  Bills  being  dealt  with  by  the  Hou^* 
of    Lords   in   any  other  manner    than   by   assent  o-^ 
rejection ;  and  a  resolution  to  that  effect  was  eventu 
ally  passed  in  1G7S.    That  was  comparatively  a  modenC 
power  assumed  by  the  Commons  House  of  England  s 
but  the  House  of  Assembly  here  jumped  at  once  to  the-* 
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assertion  of  the  same  righta  which  had  been  so  long 
unclaimed  at  home.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say 
positively  whether  or  not  the  Tonoage  Dues  Bill  could 
fairly  be  considered  a  Money  Bill,  but  he  would  assert 
with  confidence  that  it  was  not  one  which  the 
Commons  of  England  would  have  ventured  to  have 
sent  back  to  the  Lords  for  the  reasons,  and  with  the 
message  with  which  the  House  of  Assembly  had 
returned  it  to  the  Legislative  Council.  No  doubt 
honorable  members  generally  were  acquainted  with 
Hallam's  luminous  observations  upon  the  Constitution, 
and  would  remember  his  mentioning  the  objection 
made  by  the  Lords  to  the  practise  of  tacking  on  irrele- 
vant matter  to  Money  Bills.  The  Commons  had  ceded 
the  point,  and  the  Lords  would  not  now  receive  any 
Money  Bills  containing  general  clauses.  It  would  be 
seen  then  that  in  mixing  up  other  matter  in  the  Bill 
for  the  repeal  of  the  tonnage  dues,  the  House  of 
Assembly  had  assumed  a  power  which  the  Commons 
of  England  did  not  claim.  The  arguments  drawn  from 
analogy  had  not  weight  with  him,  for  he  was  convinced 
that  no  analogy  existed.  The  question  woe  shnply  mi 
Die  construction  of  the  Act,  the  provisions  of  which  he 
would  shortly  consider.  Till  lately  our  Legislature 
consisted  of  a  single  House,  composed  of  eight  nominee 
and  sixteen  elected  members.  To  them  was  granted, 
by  the  Imperial  Act,  the  power  of  altering  the  Consti- 
tution, and  substituting  for  the  existing  House,  a  new 
Legislature,  consisting  of  either  one  or  two  Houses. 
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It  was  the  execution  of  that  power  which  brought 
into  existence  the  present  Legislative  Council  and 
House  of  Assembly,  The  Act  declared  that  the  Legis- 
lature, whether  consisting  of  one  or  two  Houses,  should 
possess  no  greater  powers  than  those  of  the  former 
Legislative  Council,  but  it  was  silent  as  to  the  division 
of  those  powes  in  event  of  two  Houses  being  established. 
But  then  our  Constitution  Act  did  to  a  certain  extent 
legislate  upon  that  point  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  Money 
Bills  should  be  initiated  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 
But  it  further  enacted,  in  the  35th  clause,  that  it 
should  be  lawful  for  the  Parliament  to  define  by  Act 
the  privileges,  immunities  and  powers  to  be  held, 
enjoyed  and  exercised  by  the  Legislative  Council  and 
House  of  Assembly,  and  the  members  thereof  respec- 
tively, provided  that  no  such  privileges,  immunities  or 
powers  should  exceed  those  of  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament.  It  would  be  seen,  therefore,  that  all 
the  Act  said  was  that  Money  Bills  should  originate 
only  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  but  that  all  further 
distinction  of  powers  should  be  settled  by  a  future  Act. 
But  the  House  of  Assembly  had  not  waited  for  legis- 
lation on  the  subject,  as  was  required  by  the  Act ;  it 
had  come  to  a  conclusion  at  once.  He  must  say  that, 
before  arrogating  to  itself  powers  that  were  not  ex- 
pressly given  to  it  by  that  Act,  it  would  have  been  at 
least  more  courteous  to  have  passed  some  resolution  on 
the  subject,  and  directed  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  to  its  views  upon  the  functions  of  the 
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two  Houses.  lastead  of  that,  while  the  LegiHlative 
Council  were  exercising,  as  he  believed,  their  proper 
powers,  the  House  of  Assembly  sent  back  a  Bill  without 
previous  notice,  and  accompanied  by  a  measc^  charging 
the  Legislative  Council  with  having  committed  a  breach 
of  their  privileges.  Privileges  !  Why  they  had  no 
privileges  either  as  a  House  or  as  individual  mem- 
bers, and  could  have  none,  till  a  Bill  to 
define  them  had  been  passed  by  both  Houses, 
and  was  assented  to  by  the  Governor.  If  they  required 
greater  powers  than  they  at  present  poasessed,  they 
would  obtain  them  in  no  other  way.  He  might  add 
that  if  it  could  be  shown  to  him  that  any  extended 
powers  they  might  so  seek  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  colony,  he  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  concur  in 
granting  them ;  but  the  course  at  present  pursued  was 
not  calculated  to  promote  mutual  respect  and  confi- 
dence between  the  two  Houses.  The  Imperial  Act  did 
not  detiae  the  powers  of  the  two  Houses.  The  Con- 
stitution Act  gave  the  House  of  Assembly  the 
exclusive  power  to  originate  Money  Bills ;  but  that 
was  a  very  difierent  question  from  the  negative  power 
of  preventing  the  Legislative  Council's  amending 
theta.  The  two  questions  were  historically  distinct — 
literally  historically  distinct  in  England,  as  he  had 
already  shown  from  "Hay";  and  when  the  Constitution 
Act  gave  the  House  of  Assembly  merely  the  power  of 
originating  Money  Bills  without  adding  anything  else, 
how  could  it  be  contended  that   the  other  powers 
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followed  as  a  matter  of  course  ?  The  Act  clearly  gave 
the  paaitive  without  the  negative  power.  Therefore 
he,  as  a  lawyer,  could  give  no  other  opinion  than  that 
the  Legislative  Council  had  acted  legally,  and  that  the 
House  of  Assembly  had  done  otherwise,  for  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  Legislative  Council  had  as  much  power 
to  alter  a  Money  Bill  as  it  had  to  alter  any  other 
Bill." 

The  Honorable  Mr.  Qwynne,  who  gave  the  fore- 
going elaborate  opinion  upon  the  relative  powers  of 
the  two  Houses,  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Bar, 
justly  distinguished  for  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
law  acquired  in  the  mother  country,  from  which  he 
emigrated  to  settle  in  South  Australia  as  one  of  the 
pioneers.  He  was  subsequently  elevated  to  the  Bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  His  opinion  on  the  privtle^ 
question,  as  it  was  called,  as  well  as  that  of  Sir  James 
Fisher,  has  been  quoted  in  full  as  delivered  in  the 
Lefjislative  Council  and  reported  in  the  Parliamentary 
Debates.  I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  the 
opinions  of  the  lay  members  on  this  great  Constitu- 
tional question  as,  although  many  eloquent,  brilliant 
and  logical  speeches  were  delivered  in  both  Houses, 
those  speeches  will  not  carry  the  same  weight  in  the 
decision  of  the  point  involved  aa  the  deliberate  utter- 
ances of  men  learned  in  the  law,  and  by  consequence 
versed  in  the  interpretation  of  statutes.  To  theee 
learned  utterances  I  shall  simply  add  the  speech  of  the 
Attorney -General    (Mr.   Hanson)    in    the    House    of 
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Assembly,  and  I  cannot  avoid  describing  it  as  a  master- 
piece of  forensic  eloquence,  exceeding  in  power  of 
reasoning,  and  in  ti&  elaborate  rhetorical  atrangement, 
any  previous  or  subsequent  display  of  oratory  by  the 
learned  gentleman.  His  speech  in  the  Lower  House 
will  be  quoted  in  full — lengthy  as  it  ia.  But  I  am 
writing  for  the  guidance  of  posterity,  on  a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  rigbts  and  liberties  of 
all  South  Australians ;  and  I  deem  it  proper,  therefore, 
to  extend  this  chapter  to  a  much  greater  length  than  I 
had  intended,  that  the  whole  question  may  be  put 
before  the  public  in  a  form  in  which  the  arguments 
are  combined  into  one  chapter  instead  of  being  scattered 
through  the  pages  of  the  printed  Parliamentary  Debates, 
mixed  up  with  other  debates  and  much  formal  matter, 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  travel  through  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  kernel  of  the  question. 

The  debate  in  the  Legislative  Council,  when  Mr. 
Gwynne  took  up  the  question,  was  finally  brought  to 
a  close  on  June  17th,  1857,  and  the  resolution  proposed 
by  Mr,  Morphetton  the  16th,  was  carried  on  a  division 
by  a  majority  of  twelve  in  a  House  of  fourteen  mem- 
bers. The  names  of  the  members  who  voted  on  the 
occasion  were — for  the  ayes :  Captain  Bagot,  Mr.  Stirl- 
ing, Captain  Hall,  Mr.  Younghusband,  Mr.  A.  Scotfc, 
Mr.  Angas,  Mr.  Morphett,  Dr.  Davies,  Captain  Scott, 
Dr.  Everard,  Mr.  Ayers,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Forster ;  on 
the  side  of  the  noes :  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  (Mr.  Davenport)  stood  alone.    The  names  of 
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those  who  took  no  part  in  the  division,  are :  Major 
O'Hallor&n,  Captain  Freeling,  and  Mr.  Qwynne,  and 
the  President  (Sir  James  Fisher).  The  batUe  was  now 
relegated  to  the  Assembly,  where  it  was  taken  up  on 
July  22nd,  after  an  adjournment  of  the  House  from 
June  I2th  to  July  21st.  The  resolution  carried  by 
Mr.  Morphett  in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  trans- 
mitted with  a  message  to  the  House  of  Assembly, 
contained  in  its  last  paragraph  words  amounting  to  a 
reproof  of  the  Assembly  in  asserting  "  that  the  Coun- 
cil regretted  that  the  House  of  Assembly  had  not 
adopted  the  more  Parliamentary  course  of  requesting 
a  conference  between  the  two  Houses  on  the  point  in 
question."  This  was  certainly  going  beyond  the  mere 
upholding  of  a  right.  On  July  22nd,  the  day  after 
the  recess,  the  Chief  Secretary  moved  that  the  House 
of  Assembly  go  into  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to 
consider  the  message  from  the  Legislative  Council, 
dated  June  l7th,  and  argued  the  question  at  length 
entirely  upon  its  merits,  omitting  all  reference  to 
the  personal  allusions  made  in  the  Upper  House. 
He  concluded,  amidst  cheers,  in  moving  "  That  the 
amendments  propoaed  in  the  Tonnage  Duties  Repeal 
Bill  by  the  Legislative  Council  be  not  agreed  to  by  this 
House,  and  that  the  Bill  remain  on  the  table  pendijig 
the  further  pleasure  of  the  House,  with  a  note  thereon 
of  this  decision,  to  be  made  and  signed  by  the  clerk. 
That  by  the  Constitution  Act  the  sole  power  to  origi- 
nate any  BUI  for  appropriating  any  part  of  the 
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!  or  for  imposing,  altering,  or  repeaZiTig  any 
rate,  duty,  or  impost,  is  vested  in  the  House  of 
Aaaembty.  TJiat  the  right  so  conferred  of  originat- 
ing ail  Money  Bills  for  these  purposes  necessarily 
includes  the  whole  right  to  direct,  limit,  and  appoini 
in  sucA  Bills  the  ends,  purposes,  consideration,  con- 
ditions, limitations  and  qualiflcationa  0/  the  tax  or 
appropriation  by  such  Bill  imposed,  altered,  repealed, 
or  directed,  free  from  all  change  or  alteration  on  the 
part  of  any  other  House.  That  when  this  Houm 
transmitted  to  the  Legislative  Council  its  message  of 
June  lOCA,  ISa?,  it  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
conference  tvith  the  Legislative  Council  could  be 
required,  since  the  power  with  regard  to  Money  Bills, 
daivned  in  the  message  now  under  consideration,  had 
not  then  been  asserted." 

ITie  motion  of  the  Chief  Secretary  was  seconded  by 
the  Treasurer,  and  supported  by  him  in  a  brilliant 
speech,  in  which  he  rebutted  the  charges  of  incon- 
sistency applied  to  himself,  based  upon  the  arguments 
he  had  used  in  1855,  in  the  discussions  which  resulted 
in  passing  the  Constitution  Act,  which  arguments 
applied  to  a  measure  altogether  different  in  its  con- 
ditions from  the  Act  which  finally  passed  the  Le^s- 
lative  Council  of  that  period.  He  took  up  the 
argument  of  analogy  so  fully  discussed  in  the  Upper 
House  on  this  occasion,  and  generally  he  combated 
with  great  clearness  and  force,  the  views  of  those  who 
asserted  the  claims  of  the    Legislative    Council  to 
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modify  Money  Bills.  A  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive debate  followed,  in  which  most  of  the  membeis 
spoke  as  though  they  were  addressing  their  constitu- 
ents, since  threats  of  a  dissolution  had  been  muttered. 
The  Attorney-General  (Mr,  Hanson)  rose  late  in  the 
debate,  which  occupied  three  days.  The  resolution  of 
the  Chief  Secretary  was  carried  on  July  S4th,  and  on 
a  division  being  called  for,  twenty-six  members  voted 
for  the  ayes,  and  one  only  for  the  noes.*  The 
Attorney- General  spoke  on  the  24th,  the  last  day  of 
the  debate.  His  words  were  (I  omit  the  opening  para- 
graphs as  being  merely  introductions) — "  The  point  at 
issue — the  point  which  we  now  have  to  decide — is 
whether  the  House  of  Assembly,  claiming  to  be  the 
special  representatives  of  the  whole  people  of  South 
Australia,  or  the  Legislative  Council,  which  represents 
only  a  portion  of  the  community,  is  to  have  power 
over  the  public  purse.  That  is  the  question  to  b« 
discussed.  The  Legislative  Council,  by  the  resolution 
transmitted  to  this  House,  virtually  says  this  power 
belongs  substantially  to  themselves,  because  they  come 
after  us,  and  by  virtue  of  their  power  of  amendment, 
possesses  and  can  exercise  a  controlling  power  over 
everything  we  have  previously  done.  We  say,  on  the 
contrary,  the  power  of  right  belongs  to  us,  both  as 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  by  the  express 
words  of  the  Constitution  Act ;  and,  sir,  this  and  not 
any  formal  or  technical  point  is  the  question  which 
*  <8w  Totei  uid  prooeedingB  of  tha  HnoM  of  Asiefflblj,  July  24th,  18C7. 
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we  have  now  to  settle.  Now  the  first  point  to  whicli 
I  would  call  attention  ia  this.  What  w«w  the  intention 
of  the  Legislature  when  they  introduced  the  clauae 
upon  the  construction  of  which  this  dispute  has  arisen  ? 
And,  sir,  although  I  have  read  in  the  papers  reports  of 
speeches,  stated  to  have  been  made  in  another  place — 
and  when  I  say  papers,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  am  referring  to  the  organ  of  an  honorable 
member  who  has  a  seat  in  that  place— although  I  have 
read  in  those  reports  statements  to  the  effect  that  the 
Upper  House  had  nothing  to  do  with  "  intentions  " 
in  arriving  at  the  meaning  of  this  clause,  but  that  all 
they  had  to  do  was  to  look  at  the  plain,  grammatical 
construction  of  the  words  used.  I  must  say  that  if 
such  language  were  used,  it  would  be  very  appropriate 
for  a  mere  lawyer  arguing  in  favor  of  a  particular 
construction ;  but  it  is  nut  the  language  of  a  states- 
man, and  assuredly  it  is  not  the  language  ol'  a  man 
who  desired  to  be  guided  in  public  affairs  by  the 
principles  which  would  actuate  him  in  private  life. 
At  any  rate,  sir,  to  us  who  have  no  wish  to  claim  any 
power  which  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  Legislature 
to  confer  upon  us,  thia  questicm  of  inteTition  is  ivipor- 
tant.  I  affirm,  then,  as  a  point  beyond  dispute — as  a 
matter  which  everybody  felt  and  clearly  understood 
at  the  time  this  clauae  was  passed,  that  the  intention 
of  the  late  Council  was  to  give  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  this  Legislature  the  same,  powers  with  regard  to 
money  which  the  House  of  Commons  possesses  in  the 
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Imperial  P&rliaiDent.  But,  sir,  if  in  seeking  to  ^vc 
effect  to  this  intention  worda  had  been  used  vhich 
were  believed  to  express  and  give  effect  to  the  avowe<3 
purpose  of  the  Legislature,  and  if  it  were  subsequently 
discovered  that  through  some  negligence  or  accident 
the  words  employed  did  not  fuUj  carry  out  this  inten- 
tion, or  at  least  were  capable  of  being  pers-erted  from 
their  intended  meaning,  and  if  it  were  attempted  so  to 
pervert  them,  then,  I  say.  what  would  be  tbougbt  of 
such  conduct  in  private  life  ?  What  would  be  thon^t 
of  an  individual  who  would  say  '  Oh,  it  is  true  we 
were  two  parties  to  a  bargain  ;  we  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  do  so  and  sa  I  admit  that  our  intm- 
tions  in  the  compact  were  predsely  as  you  represent ; 
but  you  see  that  some  words  were  dropped  out  of  the 
agreement,  and  now  I  take  my  stand,  not  upon  oui 
intentions,  but  upon  the  letter  of  the  contract.'  I  uk 
what  would  be  thought  in  private  life  of  such  an  indi- 
vidual as  that  ?  What,  then,  in  public  life,  ought  to 
be  thought  of  the  conduct  of  gentlemen  who,  by  thar 
very  protest  agairmt  mquiriTig  vrito  tli£  queation  of 
inte  ntion,  really  admit  that  the  intention  of  the  framen 
of  the  Constitution  Act  was,  as  I  have  described  it, 
namely,  that  the  House  of  Assembly  should  have  ftU 
the  rights  and  privileges  in  money  matters  which  aie 
possessed  by  the  Englbh  House  of  Commons— of 
gentlemen  who  say,  '  We  admit  that  that  was  ow 
intention ;  but  because  it  is  not  clearly  expressed,  we 
will  not  carry  it  out  V    ....     I  shall  go  a  little 
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further,  but  not  much,  because  the  honorable  members 
for  the  Sturt,  Gumeracha,  and  the  Burra,as  well  as  the 
Treasurer  and  the  Chief  Secretary,  have  proved  by 
ailments  and  quotations  from  various  sources  what 
was  the  distinct  understanding  of  the  various  persons 
who  took  part  in  the  discussion — not  merely  in  the 
discussion  of  this  particular  clause,  but  in  all  the 
various  discussions  which  preceded  the  passing  of  the 
Constitution  Act.  These  honorable  members,  I  say, 
have  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  iatention 
avowed  by  all  was  to  give  the  Lower  House  the  power 
of  the  purse ;  therefore  1  do  not  go  into  that  I  wilt 
refer  only  to  one  or  two  matters  which  have  not  yet 
been  adverted  to,  to  show  that  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  was  such  as  I  have  described  it.  You  will 
recollect,  sir — many  members  of  this  House  will  recol- 
lect— the  time  when  the  first  Parliament  Bill  was 
introduced  by  the  Government ;  they  will  recollect,  as 
has  been  already  shown,  that  that  Parliament  Bill 
contained  a  provision  with  regard  to  Money  Bills 
substantially  identical  with  the  provision  embodied  in 
the  Constitution  Act  under  that  Parliament.  But  it 
was  intended  that  the  Legislature  should  be  composed 
of  two  Houses — one  being  elective,  and  the  other 
nominative.  Of  course  it  was  never  intended — it  was 
never  supposed  to  have  been  the  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  certainly  it  could  not  have  been  supposed 
that  it  would  have  been  submitted  to  by  the  country 
— to  give  to  a  body  nominated  by  the  Crown  any 
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more  power  over  Money  Bills  than  is  possessed  by  u 
anal<^us  institution — viz.,  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
members  of  which  hold  their  seats  by  virtue  of  digni- 
ties conferred  by  the  Crown.  To  show  that  such  wm 
the  intention  of  the  Qovemment  in  introducing  tbit 
Bill,  and  that  such  must  necessarily  have  been  the 
design  and  intention  of  the  L^islattire  by  which  it 
was  passed,  I  would  refer  the  House  to  the  speech  of 
the  late  Governor,  Sir  Henry  Young,  in  opening  the 
session  of  Council  for.  1S53.  On  that  occasion,  after 
stating  what  was  to  be  the  Constitution  of  the  tvo 
Houses,  he  said : — '  In  framing  the  Bill  for  constituting 
a  Parliament  a  principal  object  has  been  to  combine 
the  advantages  of  a  popular  Government  with  those 
which  result  from  the  existence  of  an  independ^it 
body,  identified  with  the  permanent  interests  of  tbe 
colony,  and  forming  a  security  against  hasty  or  partial 
legislation.  With  this  view  the  number  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  is  proposed  to  be  increased, 
the  elective  franchise  extended,  the  duration  of  the 
As-sembly  to  be  reduced  from  five  to  three  years,  and 
a  more  simple  and,  it  is  believed,  efficacious  plan  d 
registration  has  been  devised.  /(  has  been  providtd 
(mark  the  words!)  that  the  Assembly  (fctM  eoTuti- 
tuted  shall  have  ike  same  control  over  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  which  is  possessed  by  the  Commons  BovM 
of  Parliament  in  England.  That  is  a  matter  upon 
vbich  there  can  be  no  question.  It  vt  on  the  records 
of  the  journals  of  the  Legislature  of  tbis  province ;  » 
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that  here  there  is  a  distinct  anDouncement,  acquiesced 
in  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Legislature  of  the  day, 
that  the  words  used  in  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  the  powers  of  the  House  of  A&sembly  did 
provide  that  we  should  possess  all  the  privileges  with 
regard  to  Money  Bills  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons.  And,  sir,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  debates  on  this  subject  there  never  has 
been  a  word  used  by  any  member  who  voted  in  favor 
of  the  clause  embodied  in  this  Bill  tending  to  show 
that  they  ever  dreamt  of  conceding  to  the  Legislative 
Council,  as  now  constituted,  any  other  power  with 
regard  to  Money  Bilb  than  that  possessed  in  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament  in  analogous  matters  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  Independently,  then,  of  the  quotations  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  which  have  been  adduced 
by  other  honorable  members  concerning  '  the  power  of 
the  purse,'  and  which  means  nothing  unless  it  means 
what  we  are  now  contending  for,  the  records  of  the 
House  afford  conclusive  proof  of  what  was  understood 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  are  substantially 
embodied  in  the  Act  under  which  we  now  meet  and 
by  the  authority  of  which  we  now  legislate.  It  was 
thought,  whether  justly  or  not  I  will  not  at  this 
moment  enquire,  that  the  words  originally  introduced 
in  the  Parliament  Bill  of  1853,  and  afterwards 
embodied  in  the  amendment  you.  Sir,  introduced  into 
the  Constitution  Act  did  not  sufficiently  define  the 
power  intended   to   be  granted,   and,   therefore,  Mr. 
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Sir,  that  the  conduct  of  those  who,  having  been  parties 
to  passing  this  Act,  now  say  that  the  intention  might 
have  been  that  which  this  House  affirms,  but  that  the 
words  of  the  Act  do  not  cany  out  that  intention,  and 
that  they  will,  therefore,  look  only  at  the  letter  and 
pass  over  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  not  such  conduct  aa 
we  should  have  expected  from  gentlemen  wearing  the 
honorable  title  to  which  I  have  referred."*  At  this 
stage  of  the  debate  Mr.  Hanson  takes  up  the  question 
of  his  own  consist-ency  as  Mr.  Torrens  had  done.  I 
leave  this  out  as  scarcely  relevant  to  my  plan  of 
proceeding,  Mr.  Hanson  proceeded  to  say — "  I  voted 
against  the  amendment  (the  proviso  of  Mr.  Kingston) 
because  the  place  at  which  it  was  proposed  to  introduce 
it  did  not  appear  to  me  the  most  suitable.  But  I 
spoke  strongly  and  I  pledged  myself  to  vote  in  its 
favor  when  the  35th  clause  should  come  under 
consideration.  I  stated.  Sir,  as  my  reason  for 
supporting  the  principle  supposed  to  he  embodied  in 
the  amendment  that  there  were  two  inconveniences 
which  would  arise  from  giving  to  the  Legislative 
Council  the  equal  power  proposed  to  be  conferred  by 
the  original  Bill.  (This  was  in  1855.)  The  first  of 
these  which  certainly  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  great 
inconvenience  was  that  if  either  House  might  initiate 
Honey  Bills,  then  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  any 
Governor — I  do  not  speak  of  Sir  Richard  Graves 

■  Tliia  x»  TitnpantioD,  not  •rgoment. 
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MacDonnell  or  of  any  Governor  in  particular,  but 
of  that  abstraction :  '  tbe  officer  administering  the 
Govemmeat '  —  if  he  found  a  Conservative  Upper 
House  were  in  favor  of  particular  Interests  which  be, 
the  Governor,  was  desirous  of  supporting  it  Tvould  be 
in  the  power  of  Hb  Excellency  to  select  his  Ministry 
exclusively  from  the  members  of  the  Upper  House. 
If,  as  was  proposed,  that  House  had  possessed  tbe 
power  to  originate  Money  Bills  we  might  possibly  find 
the  Governor  conducting  the  whole  business  of  the 
country  in  the  Legislative  Council  in  the  same  way  as 
it  is  now  conducted  by  the  Government  in  the  House 
of  Assembly.  All  Money  Bills  would  be  initiated  in 
the  Upper  House,  in  which  all,  or  a  great  majority,  of 
the  Ministry  might  have  seats,  and  we  should  only  be 
privileged  to  check  the  '  Estimates.'  Under  such 
circumstances  the  Governor  would  have  had  it  in  hia 
power  to  play  off  one  House  against  tbe  other ;  and  thus 
all  the  substautial  power  of  tbe  State  would  be  placed 
in  his  hands.  This,  Sir,  wea  the  first  inconvenience 
which  I  apprehended  from  the  equal  powers  in  money 
matters  proposed  to  be  given  to  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature.  But  there  was  another  inconvenience 
bearing  more  particularly  upon  the  present  question 
which  I  pointed  out ;  and  in  reference  to  this  I 
will  quote  from  the  Reijister  words  which  I  find  are 
attributed  to  me,  and  which,  therefore,  I  believe  that 
I  suTistantially  employed,  ...  I  am  therefore 
willing    to   take    the    report  as   far  as   it   professes 
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to  represent  what  I  did  say  as  substantially 
correct.  {In  the  Regiater  of  November  28th, 
1855.)  '  It  (the  right  in  both  Houses  to  initiate 
Money  Bills)  would  also  have  the  efiect  of  bringinfir 
the  two  Houses  into  collision  and  give  to  each  a  right 
to  scrutinise,  alter,  and  amend  to  any  extent  the 
the  decisions  of  the  other.'  Now,  in  giving  that  aa  a 
reason  why  the  power  should  not  be  accorded  to  the 
Upper  House  which  your  amendment  (Mr.  Kingston's) 
proposed  to  take  away  from  that  Chamber,  I  necessarily 
implied  as  my  belief  that  if  the  power  to  originate 
was  taken  away,  it  would  also  take  away  from  them 
the  right  of  scrutinising,  altering,  and  amending  Money 
Bills.  Then  I  &ad  I  am  again  reported  to  have  said — 
'  It  was  desirable  that  whatever  House  was  considered 
as  containing  the  Conservative  instinct,  as  opposed  to 
that  which  would  more  especially  represent  the 
popular  element,  should  have  the  power  to  refuse  the 
levying  of  taxes  and  imposts,  hut  not  to  originate 
Bills  having  these  objects  in  view.'  Then  I  proposed 
that  the  House  which  was  to  represent  the  Conserva- 
tive interest  should  have  the  power  to  refuse  but  not 
to  alter  Money  Bills,  I  did  that  because  I  understood, 
as  I  believe  every  constitutional  lawyer,  up  to  that 
time,  had  understood  that  the  power  of  initiating 
Money  Bills  included  and  carried  with  it  the  sole 
power  to  deal  with  them  in  their  various  stages.  .  .  . 
'  I  am  sure  of  this — that  the  people  of  South  Aus- 
stralia  chose  an  elective  Upper  House  because  they 
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believed  it  would  more  faithfully  represent  them,  ud 
be  more  amenable  to  proper  influences  than  a  nomi- 
nated Chamber  ever  could  be.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  people  would  regret  any  necessity  whidi 
might  arise  for  disposing  of  that  body.  For  my  own 
part  I  emphatically  declare  that  in  my  opiniou,  widi 
the  exception  of  the  control  of  the  purse,  the  powers 
of  the  Le^slative  Council  should  be  coequal  with 
those  o£  the  House  of  Assembly.  I  hold  this  opinioa 
because  I  think  that  without  the  possession  of  these 
powers  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  the  Council  would 
be  impaired,  and  because  I  beliere  that  the  Honse 
which  possesses  the  power  of  the  purse  has  the  mesin 
of  bringing  the  other  House  into  conformity  with  its 
views.  And,  sir,  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  menu 
should  belong  to  the  House  which  represents  (he 
people,  as  opposed  to  that  which  represents  a  cUss. 
But  under  present  circumstances  if  the  claims  of  tlie 
Upper  House  were  conceded,  any  one  of  its  memben 
might — after  a  Bill  had  been  originated  here  by  betng 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House — take  it  up  and  proceeil 
with  it  in  the  L^islative  Council.  I  see  nothing  in 
the  plain,  grammatical  construction  of  the  clutK 
which  should  prevent  that  being  done.  If  we  are  ti> 
have  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  originating 
Money  Bills  in  this  House,  as  that  power  is  nov 
sought  to  be  defined,  then  I  say  we  have  no  power  to 
bring  the  other  House  into  conformity  with  ou 
opinions ;    and  if  a  difference   takes  place  in  wbich 
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neither  Chamber  i»  disposed  to  yield,  we  have  no  otbec 
remedy  than  an  appeal  to  the  people  as  the  source  and 
origio  of  all  our  powers;  and  they,  I  have  no  doubt, 
would  set  all  things  to  rights  by  creating  a  Legislature 
which  shall  in  reality  represent  their  opinions.  But  I 
should  regret  the  necessity  that  would  compel  such  a 
course.  The  difficulty  which  has  arisen  out  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Council  is  one  of  those  difficulties 
which  it  was  supposed  would  have  been  avoided  had 
the  plan  suggested  by  the  Government  in  the  first 
Parliament  Bill  (1853)  been  carried  out,  namely,  that 
the  Upper  House  should  not  be  elected  by  the  people. 
We  should  then  have  beeu  in  a  position  to  say  the 
will  of  the  people  is  ouly  expressed  in  the  House  of 
Assembly ;  and  we  should  have  had  constitutional 
methods  of  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  Upper 
House,  But,  sir,  it  would  seem  that  no  such  cunsti- 
tutional  means  now  exist ;  and,  therefore,  deeply  as  I 
should  regret  a  change  in  the  Constitution,  yet  I  must 
agree  with  the  Treasurer  as  to  the  necessity  of  devising 
some  effectual  means  of  bringing  the  two  Houses  into 
harmonious  operation.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  House  of  Assembly*  can  give  way  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Council.  Something,  therefore,  must  be  done  to 
make  the  Legislative  C!ouiicil  give  way  to  the  House 


*  TtM  Home  of  AMemblr  ia  alsotad  \tj  nniTeml  lalTngs ;  the 
Upper  Home  ia  elected  by  &  limited  oIub  oI  Tat^era  bolding  a  hi^ 
pnpertj  qnjMcatioD,  uid  the  term  of  offloe  ia  tor  ttralve  ye»n,  one- 
thitd  of  the  members  retiring  vtmj  lata  Teut, 
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of  As^^mbly  ;  because  there  is  no  other  way  of  getting 
over  the  difficulty  except  the  one  I  have  jaat  adverted 
to.  But,  sir,  it  has  been  said  that  the  Legislative 
Council  represents  the  people,  and  I  see  the  Honorable 
A.  Forster  has  put  forth  that  statement  in  a  letter. 
Mr.  Forster  puts  down  the  number  of  constitutents 
represented  by  the  Upper  House  at  10,000,  and  seems 
to  argue  that  it  is  intended  on  the  part  of  this  House 
to  set  aside  and  ignore  the  influence  of  this  large  class 
of  people  altogether.  Now,  this  argument  implies  an 
entire  forgetfulnesa  of  the  fact  that  these  10,000  con- 
stituents are  quite  as  much  represented  in  this  House 
(the  Assembly)  as  they  are  in  the  Legislative  Council. 
I  believe  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  those  10,000 
electors  who  recorded  hia  vote  for  the  Upper  House, 
that  did  not,  if  he  had  the  opportunity,  also  record  a 
vote  for  the  House  of  Assembly.  I  don't  know  what 
proportion  recorded  their  votes  in  my  favor,  but  I  feel 
satisfied  it  amounted  to  a  large  number.  One  thing  is 
quite  evident,  this  House  not  only  represents — as  I  say 
emphatically  that  it  does  represent — these  10,000,  but 
it  represents  many  thousands  beyond  them.  We,  as 
well  as  the  Upper  House,  represent  that  class  of  the 
community  possessing  the  Conservative  instinct — that 
class  which  comprised  ao  many  opponents  to  the 
original  Government  scheme*  of  making  one  suffrage 
for  both  Houses — these  electors  are  included  in  one 

*  Tha  origin*]  GoTOTDmant  Bill  of  Sir  B.  MkcDoniisU  gkr*  equal 
pow«ri  in  Hume;  matters  to  both  Honmi. 
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constituency.  We,  therefore,  represent  all  that  the 
L^islative  Council  represents,  and  we  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  this ;  because  while  on  the  one  hand  we 
represent  all  that  they  represent,  on  the  other,  what 
we  represent  they  do  not  and  cannot  represent.  But 
for  any  person  to  speak  as  though  the  10,000  were  not 
represented  in  this  House,  involves  such  a,  manifest 
absurdity,  such  a  palpable  fallacy,  that  I  could  hardly 
have  expected  it  to  proceed  from  a  master  of  logic  so 
eminent  as  the  hon.  gentleman  to  whom  I  have 
referred."  ....  (I  omit  here  much  personal  allusion, 
and  return  to  Mr.  Hanson's  speech,  where  he  says) — 
"  I  will  now  advert  to  the  question,  how  far  the  powers 
we  claim  are  warranted  by  the  langui^e  of  the  Con- 
stitution Act  ?  Now  the  argument  of  the  Legislative 
Council  is  that  the  words  '  originating  Bills '  having 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  privileges 
specially  given  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  it  neces- 
sarily leaves  in  the  other  House  the  same  power  of 
dealing  with  these  Bills  after  they  are  once  introduced 
as  is  possessed  by  this  House.  But  as  I  have  already 
stated,  if  that  argument  be  allowed,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  take  up  any  Bills  before  they 
have  passed  this  House — though  nothing  of  the  sort 
is  claimed  at  present,  and  therefore  I  need  not  dwell  on 
this  point.  I  advert  to  it  in  order  to  show  that  the  argu- 
ments they  now  use  might  easily  be  stretched  toembrace 
that  position.  But  leaving  this  interpretation  aa  one 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  urged  as  yet,  and  examining 
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originating  to  the  House  of  Commons  only ;  and  the 
Constitution  Act  of  this  province  adopts  the  same 
principle,  and  restricts  the  power  of  originating  Money 
Bills  to  this  House  only.  It  defines,  therefore,  by 
analogy  the  position  of  the  Legislative  Council  in  thia 
Legislature,  and  it  makes  it  analogous  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  England.  AH  the  arguments  advanced  yes- 
terday by  the  Honorable  Member  for  Encounter  Bay 
(Mr.  Babbage)  to  show  that  there  is  no  such  analogy 
would  have  been  good  arguments  in  the  iormer  Legis- 
lature for  opposing  the  motion  which  you,  sir  (Mr. 
Kingston),  brought  forward.  It  would  have  been 
proper  then  to  say  that,  as  the  Legislative  Council  was 
elected  by  the  people,  and  by  a  larger  constituency 
than  any  of  the  constituencies  in  the  House  of 
Assembly,  and  by  those  who  held  a  property  qualifi- 
cation, it  should  participate  in  the  powers  enjoyed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  Such  arguments 
would  then  have  been  perfectly  le^timate  ;  but  they 
are  of  no  avail  now  ;  and,  sir,  I  doubt  if  they  would 
have  availed  then,  for  the  constitution  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  was  based  upon  such  Conservative 
principles  that  the  powers  now  claimed  would  never 
have  been  conceded  to  it  The  qualification  of  the 
Upper  House  has  been  fixed  so  that  it  represents  the 
Conservative  opinions  of  the  colony.  This  was  a 
scheme  which  ori^nated  with  the  Honorable  Member 
for  Mount  Barker  in  1853,  and  which  he  then  proposed 
in  order  that  the  local  popularity  of  individuals  might 
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not  prevail  in  opposition  to  a  more  extended  reputa- 
tion— that  no  one  should  be  elected  by  a  particular 
constituency,  but  by  the  colony  at  large.  The  nature 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  electors,  and  the  term  of 
tenure  of  office  in  the  members,  were  agreed  on  for  two 
piurposes ;  in  the  first  place  to  represent  the  Conserw 
tive  interests  of  the  community ;  and  in  the  second 
place  not  to  represent  the  immediate  interests  of  the 
people,  or  be  a  reflex  of  their  seotiments.  According 
to  every  constitutional  writer  that  I  am  aware  of,  the 
position  of  such  an  Upper  Chamber  is  an&l<^ous  to 
that  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  England  It  has  beoi 
said  that  the  House  of  Lords  ori^nated  in  spoliation, 
and,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  the  Kingdom 
of  England  ori^nated  in  the  same  way,  and  yet  she  is 
now  the  first  of  kingdoms,  and  one  whose  name  we 
are  proud  to  bear.  But  the  remark  does  not  a.pply  (o 
nine-tenths  of  that  body  in  any  degree ;  and,  after  all, 
whatever  their  origin  was,  we  have  now  to  look  at 
their  position.  For  the  last  century  and  a-half  it  has 
been  that  of  representing  the  Conservative  interests  of 
the  community  a^  opposed  to  the  House  of  Commona 
representing  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  time  and  the 
feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  nation  at  large.  That 
is  the  substantial  analogy  between  these  two  Houses 
and  the  two  Houses  here.  This  is  what  was  intended 
by  those  who  proposed  this  constitution  for  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  and  it  was  acquiesced  in  by  others; 
because  as  the  power  of  the  purse  was  given  to  the 
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Lower  House,  there  was  no  objection  to  the  Legislative 
CouDcil  being  formed  so  as  to  represent  the  Conserva- 
tism of  the  country.  The  mtbatantial  analogy,  there- 
fore, betvxen  the  House  of  Lords  in  Englaiid  and  the 
Leffialative  CowneU  here  ia  eatoMiahed  affirmatively  by 
their  position  and  by  the  otijeeta  they  are  iiUended  to 
mthaeroe,  as  weU  as  negatively  by  the  functioiis  of 
which  they  are  divested  respectively — that  of  origi- 
nating Money  Bills,  Having  shown  that  tliis  real 
analogy  exists,  let  us  now  look  at  the  Constitution 
Act ;  and  when  we  see  that  the  power  for  originating 
Uoney  Bills  is  given  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  Trnist 
we  not  read  that  Act  by  the  light  reflected  by  the 
British  Constitution  ?  Speaking  as  a  lawyer,  I  would 
say  that  one  of  the  recognised  canons  of  interpretation, 
whether  applied  to  an  Act  or  to  a  deed  between 
parties  where  there  is  doubt  or  dispute,  is  to  look 
at  the  state  of  the  common  law  of  England  at  the  lime 
the  law  was  passed  ?  Now  what  was  the  state  of  the 
common  law  of  England  at  the  time  the  Constitution 
Act  was  passed?  The  privileges  of  Parliament  are 
part  of  the  common  law ;  and  this  power  of  originating 
Money  BUb  is  known  to  and  defended  by  the  common 
law.  Every  consUtutional  lawyer  and  every  statesman 
uses  the  word  '  originate '  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to 
Money  Bills ;  and  the  sole  right  to  all  the  subsequent 
dealings  with  them  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence 
from  this  power,  and  so  it  will  follow  in  this  House. 
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privilege  has  followed,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
from  that;  and  the  |)erRoas  who  employ  those 
irords  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  privileges 
of  this  House  must  be  supposed  to  use  them  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  England.  These  words 
must  be  intended  to  involve  the  same  consequences  as 
in  the  constitution  of  the  mother  country.  Having 
said  this  I  will  leave  that  part  of  the  subject."  I  here 
close  my  quotations  from  the  speech  of  the  Attomey- 
Oeneral,  Mr.  Hanson,  delivered  on  July  24th,  1857, 
before  the  resolution  of  the  Chief  Secretary  was 
adopted  in  the  first  House  of  Assembly.  Some  passages 
have  been  omitted  besides  the  closing  paragraphs, 
where  I  thought  personal  allusions  had  been  used  as 
argiunent,  and  I  hope  that  in  doing  so  I  have  not 
interrupted  the  thread  of  his  logic ;  yet  I  must  confess 
I  have  left  out  some  of  his  sentences  with  great 
reluctance,  as  they  undoubtedly  linked  together  the 
parts  of  a  splendid  oratorical  display  quite  unusual 
with  Mr.  Hanson,  who,  as  a  rule,  seems  to  have 
reserved  his  great  powers  for  great  questions  only. 
W.ant  of  space  has  obliged  me,  in  a  similar  manner,  to 
omit  from  this  narrative  many  able  speeches  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  any  Legislative  Assembly 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  so  eloquent  had  members 
become  whose  feeling  and  reason  and  the  popularity 
of  the  subject  were  all  enlisted  on  their  sida 

This  ended  the  debate  on  the  great  privilege  question 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
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"originate"  in  constitutional  language  asused  to  define 
and  limit  the  legislative  powers  of  the  two  sepentc 
Houses  of  Parliament  under  the  new  ConstitutioiL 
The  question  now  took  the  form  of  conferences 
between  the  two  Houses,  and,  in  order  to  complete  tba 
history  of  this  important  Parliamentary  contest,  I  shftU 
summarise  in  another  chapter  the  meeaages  whidi 
passed  between  the  two  Houses  until  the  matter  ms 
settled  or  rather  died  out  before  the  close  of  the 
year  1857. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

FrooMdiDBi  in  both  Hodbbb  of  FarliHnent  on  ths  PriiiJege  Qneition, 
from  Angatt,  1A57,  to  the  oIom  of  the  Brat  MBgion  of  the  Brat 
Puliuneat  on  Janiuij  2Tth,  18S8 — Conference  of  both  Honiea — 
BeMoDE  itkted  by  the  H»n>g«ra  tt  the  Confstenoe. 


Q« 


\N  August  25th  the  Honorahle  Mr.  Bake^  addressed 
the  Ziegislative  Council  as  Chief  Secretary  of  the 
new  Ministry  which  had  been  formed  after  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  FinnisB  Ministry,  In  concluding  his  remarks 
Mr.  Baker  proposed  the  following  resolution  : — "  That 
the  adjustment  of  the  difference  of  opinion  now 
existing  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  as  to 
the  construction  to  be  put  on  the  Constitution  Act,  so 
fiir  as  it  relates  to  the  dealing  with  Money  Bills,  is  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  province 
as  to  justify  this  Council  in  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Assembly  upon  these  differences." 
The  Council  went  into  committee  to  consider  this 
motion,  when  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Baker  was  carried 
and  ordered  to  be  transmitted  as  a  message  to  the 
House  of  Assembly.  In  the  records  of  the  votes  and 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assembly  I  find  an  entry 
to  the  effect  that  a  message  from  the  Legislative 
Council  was  received  and  read  on  August  25tb,  1857, 
in  the  following  terms  : — Message,  No.  11.  "  Mr. 
^leaker  —  The  liCgislative  Council  requests  that  a 
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conference  be  granted  to  it  by  the  House  of  AssemUy 
in  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  two  Houses  in 
reference  to  Money  Bills,  with  a  view  to  arranging  a 
mode  of  exercising  these  powers  which  shall  conduce 
to  the  furtherance  of  public  husiness,  without  com- 
promising the  constitutional  right  of  either  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  (Signed)  J.  H,  Fisher,  President 
Legislative  Council  Chamber,  August  25th,  1857." 
This  message  was  accompanied  with  the  foIJowing 
copy  of  resolutions  agreed  to  on  August  6th  by  the 
Legislative  Council : — "  1.  That  in  consequence  of  the 
course  adopted  by  the  House  of  Assembly  in  reference 
to  the  amendments  made  by  this  Council  in  the 
'  Tonnage  Duties  Repeal  Bill,'  and  in  the  recent 
discussion  of  the  question  of  privilege  raised  by  that 
House  as  arising  out  of  such  amendments,  it  is 
expedient  thiit  this  Council  should  place  upon  record 
its  opinion  as  to  the  powers  and  privileges  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  Constitution  Act,  so  far  as  regards  its 
powers  in  dealing  with  Money  Bills.  2,  That  this 
Council  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to 
mainttun,  inviolate,  its  rights  as  an  elective  represen- 
tative portion  of  the  Legislature  of  this  colony,  and 
that  the  power  of  protecting  its  constituents  and  the 
colony  at  large  from  oppressive  or  unjust  taxations  or 
burdens  b  essentially  and  necessarily  an  ingredient 
in  such  rights.  3.  That  the  Constitution  Act  empowers 
it  to  originate  any  Bills  which  it  may  think  necessary 
for  the    order    and  good  government  of  the  colony, 
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except  Money  Bills,  which  can  only  be  originated  in  the 
House  of  Assembly.  4.  That  it  has  the  power  to 
consider  and  discuss  all  Bills  transmitted  to  it  by  the 
House  of  Assembly,  and  to  alter,  modify,  or  reject 
such  Bills;  that  the  House  of  Aiiseruhly  has  similar 
power  with  reference  to  all  Bilb  sent  from  this  Council, 
and  that  the  powers  of  the  two  Houses  of  Legislature  are 
concurrent,  except  as  to  the  origination  of  Money  Bills, 
5.  That  it  is  empowered  to  revise  all  Money  Bilb 
passed  by  the  House  of  Assembly  with  a  view  of 
checking,  and  if  necessary  of  reducing  the  taxation 
of  the  country ;  and  that  such  power,  judiciously 
exercised,  will  operate  more  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colony  than  the  power  of  voting  to  which  the  House 
of  Assembly  is  desirous  of  restricting  it.  6.  That  ia 
case  the  House  of  Assembly  should  in  any  Money 
Bill  sent  by  that  House  to  this  Council  for  its  con- 
currence, propose  to  subject  the  people  of  this  colony 
to  a  greater  amount  of  taxation  than  this  Council  in. 
the  exercise  of  its  judgment  might  think  just  and 
proper ;  or  propose  so  to  apportion  the  revenue  as  to 
give  an  unjust  advantage  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
colony,  the  only  result  which  must  necessarily  flow 
from  the  attempted  restriction  by  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  the  right  of  this  Council  to  reduce  the 
proposed  amount  of  taxation,  or  to  modify  its  appro- 
priation, would  be  to  arbitrarily  compel  this  Council 
to  reject  the  Bill,  the  consequences  of  which,  in  the 
case  of  an  Appropriation  Bill,  might  be  most  disastrous 
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to  the  colony.  7.  That  the  limited  power  of  saying 
'yes'  or  'no'  to  a  Money  Bill — of  absolutely  pass- 
ing it  in  its  entirety,  or  rejecting  it  in  its  entirety- 
is  inconsistent  with  the  advanced  position  of  tttis 
colony  in  political  rights ;  that  such  a  restriction  of 
power  was  not  contemplated  by  the  constituency  who 
elected  the  members  of  this  Council,  and  that  ihis 
Council  would  be  wanting  in  fidelity  to  that  con- 
stituency and  to  the  country  were  it  to  admit  such 
restriction.  8.  That  as  this  Council  represents  the 
province  as  one  constituency,  it  woiUd  be  unreasonable 
to  prevent  it  from  reducing  any  vote  which  might  in 
its  opinion  press  too  heavily  upon  the  people.  9.  That 
the  exclusive  power  of  originating  Money  Bills,  and 
finally  dealing  with  them,  vested  in  the  House  of 
Assembly,  gives  to  that  House  the  control  of  the 
public  purse,  inasmuch  as  it  alone  has  a  right  to  decree 
what  taxes  shall  be  imposed,  and  how  they  shall  be 
appropriately ;  and  to  represent  that  this  Council  is 
desirous  of  wresting  the  control  of  the  purse  from  the 
House  of  Assembly  is  calculated  to  mislead  the  public 
as  to  the  real  merits  of  the  question  at  issue  between 
the  two  Houses.  10,  That  the  maintenance  of  tie 
views  now  expressed  need  not  be  detrimental  to  the 
harmonious  working  of  the  two  Houses ;  that  the 
consideration  of  all  money  questions  by  each  hoaie 
would  tend  to  a  more  safe  and  economical  administra- 
tion of  the  public  finances  than  could  be  secured  by 
the  consideration  of  such  questions  by  one  branch  of 
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the  Legislature  only ;  and  that  the  denial  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  right  of  this 
Council  to  deal  with  matters  of  finance  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  Act,  and  much  to  be  regretted, 
11.  That  the  exercise  of  concurrent  powers  of  legis- 
lation by  the  two  Houses  (always  excepting  the 
originating  of  Money  Bills  by  the  Legislative  Council) 
would  not  interfere  with  the  proper  dispatch  of  public 
business ;  and  that  the  advantages  that  would  result 
to  the  country  from  the  revision  of  Money  Bills  by 
this  Council  would  more  than  compensate  for  any 
delay  which  would  arise  from  such  revision.  12.  That 
any  difference  which  might  arise  between  the  two 
Houses  with  reference  to  matters  of  legislation  result- 
ing from  the  exercise  of  such  concurrent  powers 
shonld  be  adjusted  by  a  conference.  13.  That  this 
Council  should  uphold  the  powers  and  privileges 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution  Act,  for  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  its  constituency  and  the 
people  at  large,  unless  the  voice  of  that  constituency 
clearly  expressed  to  this  Council  shall  demand  an 
alteration  of  the  Constitution  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
reeiating  those  powers  and  privileges. — (Signed)  F,  C. 
SiNOLETOif,  Clerk  of  the  L^islative  Council.  August 
25th,  1857." 

The  following  Copy  of  Resolutions  agreed  to  on 
August  25th,  1857,  was  also  forwarded : — "  1.  That  the 
adjustment  of  the  differences  of  opinion  now  existing 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  as  to  the  con- 
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structioa  to  be  put  on  the  CoostitutioQ  Act,  so  iar  u 
it  relates  to  the  dealing  with  Money  Bills,  is  of  sucb 
vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  province  as  to 
justify  this  Council  in  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Assembly  upon  these  differences,  t 
That  the  resolutions  of  this  Council  adopted  on  Aogiut 
6th  be  forwarded  by  message  to  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  that  a  conference  be  requested  thereon,  in  temu 
of  No.  12  of  the  said  resolutions.  3.  That  this  CoudqI 
further  declares  its  opinion  that  aU  Bills  the  object  of 
which  shall  be  to  raise  money,  whether  by  way  of 
loan  or  otherwise,  or  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of 
any  portion  of  the  same,  shall  be  held  to  be  Money 
Bills.  4.  That  it  shall  be  competent  for  this  Coundl 
to  Buggeat  am,y  aZtenUion  in  any  audi  Bill  (except 
that  portion  of  the  Appropriation  Bill  that  proTi<le) 
for  the  ordinary  annual  expenses  of  the  Government) ; 
amd  in  case  of  such  suggestums  not  being  agreed  to  by 
the  Houoe  of  Assembly,  su^h  BiUs  may  be  ntwrMd  &y 
the  House  of  Assembly  to  this  Coundl  for  reconsiden> 
tion,  in  which  case  the  Bill  shall  either  be  assented  to 
or  rejected  by  this  Council,  as  origmally  passed  by  the 
House  of  Assembly.  5.  That  this  Council,  while 
claiming  the  full  right  to  deal  with  the  monetary 
afiairs  of  the  province,  does  Turf  consider  it  desiroMe 
to  enforce  its  right  to  deal  with  the  details  of  the 
ordinary  annual  expenses  of  the  Government.  Thftt 
on  the  Appropriation  Bill  in  the  usual  form  being* 
submitted  to  this  Council,  this  Council  shall,  if  any 
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clause  therein  appear  objectioaable, demand  a  conference 
■with  the  House  of  AsseuiV>Iy,  to  state  the  objections  of 
this  Council  and  receive  information. — (Signed)  F.  C. 
Singleton,  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Council.  Legis- 
lative Council  Chamber,  August  25th,  1857." 

The  matter  stood  over  until  Wednesday,  September 
9th,  1857,  when  a  resolution  was  passed  in  the  Assem- 
bly to  the  effect  "  that  this  House  will  comply  with  the 
demand  of  the  Legislative  Council  for  a  conference  in 
accordance  with  message  No.  11  as  soon  as  the  Legis- 
lative Council  informs  this  House  of  the  number  of 
managers  to  whom  it  proposes  to  entrust  the  con- 
ference." On  September  lOtb,  in  reply  to  this  resolu- 
tion of  the  Assembly,  the  Legislative  Council  (by 
message  No.  14)  informed  the  House  of  Assembly 
"  that  the  number  of  its  members  to  represent  the 
Council  at  the  proposed  conference  between  the  Houses 
of  L^slatui-e  shall  be  three."  On  receiving  this 
message  the  House  of  Assembly  agreed  to  &  resolution 
on  September  16th,  which  was  communicated  by  mes- 
sage to  the  Legislative  Council — "  That  in  compliance 
with  message  of  the  Legislative  Council,  No.  Xi, 
requesting  a  conference,  Messrs.  Bakewell,  Dutton  and 
Reynolds  be  appointed  by  this  House  to  meet  the 
members  appointed  by  the  Legislative  Council  oa 
Tuesday,  September  22nd,  at  three  o'clock,  in  the 
Speaker's  room,  and  to  receive  their  reasons."  This, 
by  request  of  the  Legislative  Council,  was  postponed 
until  Tuesday,  September  29th,  when  the  cenfei^noe 
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took  place ;  and  the  mauagers  for  the  Assembly  re- 
ported, on  tbeir  return,  that  they  had  been  met  at  the 
conference  by  the  managers  for  the  Legislative  Council, 
who  had  delivered  to  them  the  following  reasons, 
which  were  then  read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Assembly, 
viz.: — "  Reasons  offered  to  the  House  of  Assembly  by 
the  Legislative  Council,  at  a  conference  in  support  of 
the  resolutions  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Assembly 
by  the  Legislative  Council  on  August  25tb,  1857. — 1. 
The  House  of  Assembly  assumes  not  only  that  all  Billa 
mentioned  in  the  proviso  in  the  first  clause  of  the 
Constitution  Act  (hereinafter  designated  Money  Bills) 
ought  to  begin  in  that  House,  but  further  that  it  is  the 
undoubted  and  sole  right  of  that  House  to  direct,  limit 
and  appoint  in  such  Bills  the  ends,  purposes,  considera- 
tions, conditions,  limitations  and  qualifications  of  any 
rates,  taxes,  duties  or  imposts  thereby  assessed  or 
imposed ;  and  that  the  power  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil in  respect  to  such  Bills  is  merely  to  pass  all  or 
reject  all  without  any  diminution  or  alteration.  2. 
ITie  Legislative  Council  admits  that  tor  the  practical 
purpose  of  introducing  such  Bills  to  the  consideration 
of,  and  of  their  being  dealt  with  by,  the  Legislature, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  power  of  such 
introduction  to  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  the  sole 
power  of  originating  Money  Bills  is  by  the  Constitution 
Act  vested  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  but  subject  to 
that  particular  exception  in  favor  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  the  Legislative  Council  considers  that  its 
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powers  and  functions  are  co-ordinate  with  and  equal 
to  those  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  3.  The  Legislative 
Council  contends  that  the  law  and  custom  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  applicable  to  that  Parliament,  and  that 
sach  law  and  custom  have  not,  nor  ever  had,  the  force 
of  law  in  this  province  ;  and  consequently  that  neither 
the  Legiislative  Council  nor  the  House  of  Assembly 
possesses  at  present  any  privileges  beyond  what  are 
conferred  in  expresH  terms  by  the  Constitution  Act, 
excepting  only  that  both  Houses  have  incidentally 
to  the  functions  given  to  make  laws  the  power  of 
removing  and  punishing  in  a  summary  way  persons 
guilty  of  distracting  their  proceedings;  but  they  pos- 
sess at  common  law  only  such  power  over  contempts 
as  are  necessary  to  the  proper  exercise  of  the 
functions  which  it  is  intended  they  shall  execute. 
The  L^islative  Council  contends  that  there  is  no 
analogy  between  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  the 
Parliament  of  South  Australia ;  and  that,  even  if  there 
were,  no  arguments  drawn  from  analogy  could 
upset  and  override  the  express  provisions  of  a 
written  law ;  nor  could  such  analogy  either  create 
or  transfer  to  the  Parliament  of  this  province  the 
privileges  which  appertain  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment.  4,  The  Legislative  Council  considers,  there- 
fore, that  the  question  at  issue  between  itself 
and  the  House  of  Assembly  can  be  decided  only 
by  reference  to  the  Constitution  Act,  to  which  both 
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with  authority  to  the  South  Australian  Parliament  to 
determine  and  define  the  powers,  privileges,  and 
immunities  to  be  respectively  held,  enjoyed,  and 
exercised  by  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of 
Assembly — always  excepting  the  power  of  originating 
Money  Bills,  which  by  the  lat  section  is  vested  in  the 
House  of  Assembly.  8.  The  right  exercised  by  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament  of  originating  Money 
Bills,  and  of  excluding  the  Lords  from  modifying  or 
altering  them,  was  founded  upon  the  elective  Chamber 
as  being  the  representatives  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  and  thereby  contradistingubhed  from  the 
Lords  as  an  hereditary  body,  and  was  claimed  as  a 
Parliamentary  privilege,  and  not  as  a  right  at  common 
law.  The  Legislative  Council  and  the  House  of 
Assembly  being  both  elective  bodies  would  equally 
claim  the  right  exercised  by  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  provided  such  right  was  inherent  by  law 
in  every  representative  Legislature,  and  was  not  one 
of  privilege,  and  established  by  usage  and   custom. 

9.  Although  no  arguments  drawn  from  analogy  could 
be  of  use  in  the  present  difierence  between  the 
Houses,  yet  tho  Legislative  Council  cannot  but 
point  to  the  proviso  in  the  35th  section  of  the 
Constitution  Act,  as  an  express  denial  that  there 
can  or  shall  exist  any  analogy  between  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  Legislative  Council  in  so  far 
as  privileges,  immunities,  and  powers  are  considered. 

10.  All  analogy  between  the  British  Parliament  and 
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ject  of  privilege.  The  report  of  this  select  committee 
n'as  brought  forward  and  discussed  on  November  I7th, 
After  some  debate  it  was  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Legislative  Council. 

The  reasons  adopted  by  the  House  of  Assembly  on 
this  occasion  were  as  follows,  viz.; — "  1.  The  House  of 
Assembly  admits  that  no  argument  drawn  from  analogy 
can  upset  or  override  the  express  provisions  of  a 
written  law ;  and  if  there  were  any  express  provisions 
in  the  Constitution  Act  conferring  upon  the  Legislative 
Council  the  powers  for  which  it  now  contends,  the 
House  of  Assembly  would  at  once  cease  to  protest 
against  their  exercise.  2.  The  House  of  Assembly 
further  admits  that  the  first  section  of  the  Constitution 
Act,  viewed  apart  from  the  proviso  it  contains,  gives 
equal  powers  to  the  Legislative  Council  and  to  the 
House  of  Assembly,  and  that  consequently  the  relative 
powers  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  House  of 
Assembly  must  be  decided  by  reference  to  that  pro- 
viso ;  but  it  conceives  that  in  ascertaining  the  meaning 
of  that  proviso,  since  its  language  has  not  i-eceived  any 
l^slative  or  judicial  interpretation,  the  Legislative 
Council  and  House  of  Assembly  must  be  influenced 
by  a  reference  to  reasons  drawn  from  analogy,  and  to 
the  practice  and  privileges  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  that  those  reasons  and  that  practice  are  conclusive 
in  favor  of  the  view  of  its  privileges  taken  by  the 
House  of  Assembly.  3.  The  House  of  Assembly  can- 
not admit  the  assumption  of  the  Legislative  Council — 
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that  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  Legislative 
Council  and  the  House  of  Aa*embly  in  this  province 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Houae  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  CouiQiona  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the 
other.  On  the  contrary,  it  conceives  the  existence  of 
this  analogy  to  be  apparent  under  almost  any  aspect, 
and  to  be  shown  even  more  conclusively  by  the  very 
exception  to  which  the  Legislative  Council  in  its 
reasons  refers,  since  there  could  have  been  no  motive 
for  limiting  the  privileges  of  both  branches  of  the 
Parliament  of  South  Australia  to  those  possessed  hj 
the  House  of  Commons,  had  there  not  been  an  anali^ 
between  the  Legislative  Coundl  and  the  House  of 
Lords  which  might  otherwise  have  suggested  a  claim 
of  some  of  the  privileges  of  the  latter  body.  4.  The 
House  of  Assembly  further  contends  that  the  right  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  originate  Money  Bills  was 
claimed  by  that  House,  and  has  always  been  allowed 
by  the  Crown  and  the  Lords  as  a  common  law  right; 
and  that  the  claim  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  ex- 
cluding the  House  of  Lords  from  modifying  or  altering 
such  Money  Bills  was  asserted  as  a  ParliameutaTy 
privilege  inherent  in  and  flowing  from  that  right ;  and 
that  inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  Act  vests  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  the  exclusive  right  of  originating 
Money  Bills,  the  right  to  exclude  the  Legislative 
Council  from  modifying  or  altering  these  Bills  is  by 
direct  and  necessary  implication  also  conferred.  5. 
Tiiat  in  order  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  public  busi- 
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nesa  this  House  of  Assembly,  while  asserting  its  sole 
right  to  direct,  limit  and  appoint  in  alt  Money  Bills 
the  ends,  purposes,  considerations,  conditions,  limita- 
tions and  qualifications  of  the  case,  or  appropriation 
by  such  Bill  imposed,  altered,  repealed  or  directed,  free 
from  all  change  or  alteration  on  the  part  of  any  other 
House  will,  nevertheless,  for  the  present  adopt  the 
3rd,  +th  and  5th  resolutions,  as  agreed  to  by  the  Legis- 
lative Council  on  August  25th,  1857,  and  forwarded  to 
this  House  by  messa^  on  that  day."  (See  Parlia- 
mentary Debates,  No.  17,  1857,  p.  655.) 

The  question  was  so  far  settled  by  the  agreement  of 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  to  the  foregoing  reasons, 
and  has  remained  undisturbed  since,  although  neither 
House  yielded  its  position.  The  5th  resolution  agreed 
to  by  the  Hoase  of  Assembly  on  November  17th, 
embodied  the  concurrence  of  the  House  in  the  reso- 
lution moved  by  the  Chief  Secretary  (Mr.  Baker)  in 
the  Legislative  Council  on  August  25th,  which  was  in 
these  words : — "  That  it  shall  be  competent  for  this 
Council  to  suggest  any  alteration  in  any  such  Bill 
^Money  Bill) ;  and  in  case  of  such  suggestion  not  being 
agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  it  shall  be  referred 
to  this  Council  for  reconsideration,  in  which  case  the 
Bill  shall  either  be  assented  to  or  rejected  by  this 
Council  as  originally  passed  by  the  House  of  Assembly." 
But  as  it  is  important  to  clear  this  question  of 
All  doubt,  I  have  consulted  the  records  of  the 
Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
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the  ordinary  annual  expenses  of  the  Government)  ; 
atid  in  case  of  such  saggestiona  not  being  agreed  to 
hy  the  House  of  Assembly,  such  Bills  may  he  returned 
by  the  House  of  Assembly  to  this  Council  for  recon- 
ssderation — in  which  case  tlie  Bill  shall  either  be 
assented  to  or  rejected  hy  this  Council  as  originally 
passed  by  tiie  House  of  Assembly.  5th.  That  this 
Council,  while  claiming  the  full  right  to  deal  with  the 
monetary  affairs  of  the  province,  does  not  consider  it 
desirable  to  enforce  its  right  to  deal  with  the  details 
of  the  ordinary  annual  expenses  of  the  Qoveroment, 
That  on  the  Appropriation  Bill  in  the  usual  form 
being  submitted  to  this  Council,  this  Council  shall,  if 
any  clause  thereon  appear  objectionable,  demand  a 
conference  with  the  House  of  Assembly  to  state  the 
objections  of  this  Council  and  receive  information  (see 
Council  paper.  No.  14).  The  resolutions  were  originally 
moved  and  carried  in  the  Legislature  by  the  Honorable 
John  Baker,  who  had  just  been  appointed  Chief 
Secretary  in  succession  to  Mr.  B.  T.  Finniss.  Thus 
ended  the  threatened  collision  between  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  I  trust  I  have  give  a  full  report  of 
that  celebrated  privilege  question  which  affected  the 
relative  powers  of  the  two  Houses  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  Money  Bills.  And  here  I  might 
conveniently  bring  this  chapter,  and  this  work  with 
it,  to  a  conchision,  as  1  proposed  only  to  give  the 
constitutional  history  of  South  Australia  down  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1857,  when  the  new  Constitution 
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Chambers,  having  concurrent  and  equal  powers  of 
legislation.  There  was  a  strong  Conservative  party  in 
this  Council  and  in  the  Government  supported  by  the 
Goveraor,  Sir  Kichard  MacDonnell,  an  I  think  the 
occurrences  I  have  related  serve  amply  to  show.  The 
Govemor'ti  firat  scheme  of  one  Chamber,  submitted 
through  the  Gazette  to  the  constituencies,  did  not  meet 
with  the  approval  even  of  the  Conservative  party,  still 
less  was  it  regarded  with  favor  by  the  Liberals  or 
Democrats,  as  I  must  call  them,  because  their  action 
by  universal  sufirage  brought  Democracy  into  full 
power.  The  Conservatives  perceived  at  once  that 
there  was  a  constantly  increasing  popular  tendency 
amongst  the  community  at  large,  and  that  therefore 
the  suffrage,  if  not  at  first  universal,  must  gradually 
become  so,  by  the  very  effect  of  the  appeals  of  candi- 
dates to  the  voters,  whom  they  must  invoke  to  place 
them  in  power  as  re])resent»tives.  The  contests  of 
rival  candidates  for  seats  in  a  popular  Legislature  are 
invariably  between  two  classes  of  politicians,  the 
Conservatives  and  the  Liberals — the  former  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are,  the  latter  looking  to  material 
progress,  as  tending  to  their  advance  in  the  social 
scale.  Both  equally  desirous  of  power — the  one  to 
protect  the  interest  of  capital,  the  other  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  producers  of  capital — it  is  evident 
that  the  holders  of  property  would  always  be  in  a 
minority  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  wealth  ; 
and  therefore  in  addressing  the  electors  they  find  it  to 
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their  iaterest  to  gain  the  Liberal  votes  by  propoon; 
reforms  in  governmeiit  which  are  to  ease  the  paymente 
of  the  taxpayer,  or  holding  out  hopes  of  improving 
their  condition  by  promoting  projects  for  the  furtiiei- 
ance  of  industry.  Every  voter  who  is  not  satisfied 
with  his  position  or  prospecte,  expects  to  better  hia 
condition  by  conferring  power  on  some  one  who  has 
ability  and  capital  to  advance  the  general  prosperity ; 
and  one  of  the  means  of  progress  he  deems  to  be  the 
possession  of  political  power.  Hence  candidates  have 
in  most  instances  to  call  themselves  Liberals  in  pro- 
motion of  such  hopes.  The  result  is  that  the  people — that 
is  the  Democracy — are  continually  gaining  infhience, 
and  no  man,  be  he  ever  so  wealthy,  can  hope  to  obtain 
and  retain  political  power  unless  he  not  only  professes 
hut  acts  in  the  full  determination  to  use  hli  influence 
and  his  power  to  promote  the  general  advance  of  the 
community  in  wealth  by  such  measures  as  shall  tend 
to  its  distribution,  not  amongst  any  particular  class 
but  amongst  those  who  have  raised  him  to  power  by 
their  votes,  and  who,  under  the  present  political  and 
commercial  systems,  are  not  receiving  their  just  share 
of  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  State.  This  maj 
appear  a  dif^ression,  but  it  is  really  necessary  to  find 
the  clue  to  the  events  that  produced  for  us,  as  their 
consequence,  the  tree  Constitution  we  enjoy.  And  1 
have  coupled  the  name  of  Sir  George  Kingston  with 
this  advance  in  our  political  system.  He  it  was  who, 
by  petition  to  H.ei  MB.its.X.'j.ti'CQii^ht  about  the  firesh 
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consideration  which  our  political  priviltiges  underwent 
in  1855.  He  it  was  who,  with  prompt  determination, 
put  himself  in  front  of  the  battle  of  democracy,  and 
brought  about  the  defeat  of  the  Conservative  party. 
The  celebrated  privilege  question  of  1857  had  its  germ 
in  the  amendments  proposed  bj  him  in  the  first 
Constitution  Bill,  aod  carried  through  his  earnestness 
in  the  popular  favor.  He  it  was  who  moved  the 
proviso  of  the  first  section  of  the  Constitution  Act — 
"  That  all  Bills  for  appropriating  any  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  said  province,  or  for  imposing,  altering, 
or  repealing  any  rate,  tax,  duty,  or  impost  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  Assembly,"  He  it  was  who 
assisted  in  passing  every  clause  in  the  Act  that  was 
necessary  to  the  full  development  and  successful 
working  of  Responsible  Government,  which  alone 
means  self-government  Sir  George  Kingston  lefl  Eng- 
land as  one  of  the  first  surveying  expedition  ;  indeed, 
he  was  second  in  command.  He  brought  with  him 
his  radical  principles,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few 
pioneers  who  holding  such  opinions  in  England  kept 
hold  of  them  in  South  Australia.  He  was  a  man 
in  whom  the  love  of  political  liberty  was  genuine. 
Impetuous,  headstrong  even  to  obetinacy,  he  was, 
at  the  same  time,  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  ^in 
for  South  Australia  the  boon  of  self-government; 
and,  withall,  one  of  the  few  unselfish  men  who, 
without  fear  of  the  consequences,  worked  out  his 
resolves. 
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Responsible  Government  was  inaugurated  and  fully 
tested  during  the  year  1857.  In  that  year  four  differeot 
Ministries  successively  assumed  the  command  of  power, 
as  I  have  previously  mentioned.  The  fourth  change 
occurred  on  September  HOtb,  1857,  under  the  leadenhip 
of  the  Attorney -General,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Richard 
Davies  Hanson,  and  he  held  bis  cabinet  together  until 
May  0th,  1860,  a  longer  life  than  was  enjoyed  by  any 
Ministry,  except  that  of  Mr.  Bray,  who  took  office  as 
Chief  Secretary  on  Juoe  24th,  1881,  and  retained  it 
until  April  23rd,  1884 — a  period  of  three  years  and 
eight  months.  Sir  William  Morgan's  comes  nest  in 
the  list  of  long-lived  Ministries.  He  took  office  on 
September  27th  and  held  it  until  March  10th,  1881, 
making  up  a  duration  of  two  years  five  months  and 
thirteen  days.  I  am  indebted  to  the  records  printed 
under  direction  of  the  clerk  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
Mr.  F.  C.  Singleton,  and  compiled  by  him  for  the 
above  and  following  information.  In  the  twenty-eight 
years  ended  in  1884  there  had  been  thirty-three 
changes  of  Ministry,  giving  an  avei'age  duration  oS 
each  as  little  more  than  ten  months.  During 
the  same  period  aeventy-one  ditTerent  members  of 
Parliament  had  held  office  in  some  one  or  more  of 
these  several  Ministries.  Such  repeated  changes  have 
been  injurious  to  the  public  interests,  but  it  is  the 
price  paid  for  self-government,  uid  we  may  &irly 
hope  that  past  experience  will  in  time  lead  to  more 
permanent  foimH  ol  ^oN^xnia^nt.     Ambitions  have 
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been  aroused,  and  it  is  not  surprising  when,  in  a 
F&rliameat  numbering,  until  late  returns,  onl/  fifty- 
four  individuals  in  both  Houses  together,  seventy-one 
individuals  have  tasted  the  sweets  of  otBce  that  there 
should  be  some  even  factious  opposition  among  so 
many  aspirants  for  the  highest  offices  in  the  country. 
One  part  of  the  remedy  will  be  found  in  increased 
numbers  of  members  of  Parliament,  which  must  add 
to  the  roll  of  those  who  have  little  hope  of  heing  sent 
for  or  of  joining  a  cabinet  which  contains  few  prizes. 
Public  virtue  will  grow  out  of  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  a  seat  in  Cabinet,  and  members,  unless 
they  become  corrupt,  whicli  is  scarcely  to  be  feared 
while  public  elections  are  so  frequent  under  a  three 
years'  duration  of  Parliament,  and  so  careful  a  watch 
is  held  over  the  conduct  of  members.  The  next 
chapter,  and,  I  hope,  the  concluding  one  of  this  little 
work,  will  take  an  account  of  the  material  progress 
at  the  present  date  (1883),  and  a  comparison  can  then 
be  instituted  to  show  to  some  extent  the  advance  that 
has  been  made  by  a  people  governing  themselves.  I 
sfaall  at  the  same  time  draw  attention  to  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  during  the  first  .session  of  the  first- 
Parliament  of  South  Australia,  the  colony  attained  its 
majority.  The  ceremony  of  celebrating  the  auspicious 
event  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Richard  Mac- 
Donnell,  on  December  28th,  1857,  just  twenty-one 
years  from  the  foundation  of  settlement  in  1836.  But 
to  complete  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  after  the- 
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Council,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Assembly — 
1.  In  closing  the  first  session  o£  the  first  Pailiament 
of  South  Australia,  I  congratulate  the  Legislature  and 
the  people  of  this  province  on  the  successful  working 
of  the  principle  of  Responsible  Government,  Although 
we  have  experienced  some  of  the  difficulties  necessarily 
incident  to  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new  system, 
yet  these  have  scarcely  impeded  the  course  of  legisla- 
tion, and  have  not  prevented  you  from  maturing  a 
series  of  measures  highly  important  in  their  provisions, 
and,  I  trust,  useful  in  their  tendency.  Gentlemen  of 
the  House  of  Assembly — 2.  I  thank  you  for  the 
supplies  which  you  have  voted  for  the  public  service, 
and  I  assure  you  that  in  their  expenditure  due  regard 
shall  be  had  to  economy,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  attainments  of  the  objects  for  which  those 
supplies  have  been  voted.  Honorable  Gentlemen  and  • 
Gentlemen — 3.  I  have  received  the  resolution  which 
you  have  separately  adopted  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  federation  of  the  Australian  colonies,  brought 
under  your  notice  in  a  message  from  myself;  and  I 
trust  that  the  action  which  you  have  taken  on  this 
important  point  may  lead  to  the  immediate  adoption 
of  measures  calculated  to  remove  the  existing  obstacles, 
to  combined  action  on  the  part  of  the  colonies, 
whenever  circumstance^  may  permit  or  require  it 
4.  The  Act  which  you  have  passed  for  contributing  to 
the  subsidy  to  the  Ocean  Mail  Postal  S""''""  ^"^ 
removed  the  difficulties  which  at  one  time 
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coDtingeat  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  revenue 
of  the  province — a  provision  which  was  not  initiated 
by  myself  (is  Governor — is  so  far  wholly  inoperative 
and  will  require,  therefore,  to  be  made  effective  by 
future  legislation.  7.  In  conclusion,  I  most  heartily 
congratulate  you,  honorable  gentlemen  and  gentlemen, 
on  the  ganerallj  sound  and  prosperous  condition  of 
this  province,  notwithstanding  the  severe  financial 
crisis  which  is  now  being  felt  in  all  the  most  important 
monetary  centres  of  the  world.  We  cannot  hope  alto- 
gether to  escape  the  effects  of  this  general  disturbance; 
but  I  trust  that  when  we  next  meet  it  will  be  found 
that  the  enei^  and  prudence  of  the  producing  and 
mercantile  classes  of  this  province  will  have  enabled 
OS,  under  that  Divine  Providence  which  has  hitherto 
so  signally  blest  the  industry  and  protected  the  growth 
of  this  community,  to  pass  through  the  necessary  period 
of  trial  with  unimpaired  resources  and  credit  I  now 
declare  this  Parliament  to  be  prorogued  until  the  first 
day  of  May  next— Richard  Geaves  MacDonnell, 
Governor-in-Chief.     January  27th,  1858." 


-■'■9^im<^>^ 


i.Gooj^lc 


OHAITER  XIV. 

CompaTiaon  of  StatisticBl  BeportB  on  oondition  of  ColoDf  in  1S5T  >iid 
1883— Remuks  on  a  SbouIu  njatmu  of  Edaoatioii  b;  the  SUUt— 
Mftjorit;  of  the  Colony  attained  on  Deoember  3Sth,  1857 — Cars- 
momal  attended  by  Sir  Kich&rd  MftcDoncell  &t  Olanelg — Propoad 
to  erect  a  durable  pillar  of  marble  in  oommemoTation  of  the  fonn- 
dation  of  Sonth  Anetralia— Conelniion  of  this  Work. 

IT  will  naturally  occur  to  many  minds  who  read 
the  history  of  Responsible  Government  to  inquire 
what  has  been  the  gain  to  the  province  of  so  much 
struggling  for  constitutional  privileges  ?  A  comparison 
of  the  financial,  material  and  moral  condition  of  South 
Australia  in  recent  times  with  its  position  in  similar 
respects  in  the  year  1857  will  lead  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  During  the  year  1857,  when  self-govern- 
ment was  fully  established,  the  old  system  prevailing 
in  all  Crown  colonies  of  publishing  an  annual  Blue 
Book  for  the  information  of  the  Imperial  Government 
was  in  operation.  After  the  establishment  of  self- 
government  it  gave  place  to  statistical  records,  com- 
piled with  great  care  by  the  Local  Government,  in 
which  the  principal  facts  connected  with  the  progress 
of  the  eommimity  were  collected  and  published  for 
general  information.  I  have  fortunately,  therefore,  the 
means  of  placing  hefore  the  i-esder  statements  based 
on  the  best  officuA  Tfct\«ns,\)'j  ■«Vw.b.t'U«  condition  of 
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the  province  in  all  essential  matters  will  be  given,  to 
enable  a  comparative  view  to  be  taken  of  the  advance 
made  in  the  twenty-six  years  ending  in  1883,  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  Constitutional  system.  Later 
returns  than  those  published  in  1883  are  scarcely  yet 
complete,  and  therefore  I  have  taken  the  latest  that 
supply  the  requisite  information.  The  results  are 
tabulated  so  as  to  show  at  a  glance  the  requisite  infor- 
mation for  comparison. 


COMPAEATIVE  ABSTEiCT  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  EEQIS- 
TERS  IN  1S57  AND  1883,  SHOWING  THE  PR0aBE9S  OP 
THE  COLONY  DUBINQ  THE  INTBEVENIKQ   PKEIOD. 

ConditiOD  or  tlia       CoDdJCioa  ot  tha 

Heads  ot  Inromuitiau.  CdIdo;  ia  tbe  Caloaf  ia  the 

year  anded  1857-        y«v  ended  1383. 

PopnlsUon  ...  , 109,917  304,515 

The  total  t.nt  of  Sontli  Anitralia...  —  578,361,600  aorM 

Total  UDd  alienatad  in  oares         ...       1,758,705  10,153,<>90    „ 

Difference,  being' iheqnantit;  alieu- 
ated  daring  the  eUpeed  intarTal 

of  26  years —  8,394,985    „ 

Total  land  alienated  in  Northern 
Territory   id   addition   to  the 

aboTe  -  448,210    „ 

The  total   quantity   in  the  whole 
provinoe  alienated  to  en 


No.  ot  Horeee 

„      CatUe       

..     Sheep  and  lambs   ... 
General  revanne  of  the  provinoe  ... 
Cnstooii  dnties  inolnded  in  rerenoe 
ESxpenditore  on  pnblio  workt 
Bonded  debt 

Interest  and  repayment  of  bonded 
debt 


- 

10,611,900    „ 

567,759,700    „ 

235,965 

3,754,560    „ 

36,320 

164,360 

310,400 

319,630 

2,075.805 

6,677,067 

.£451,525  19    2 

^,060,139  13  10 

151.667    4  11 

614,356  13  11 

393.322    3  10 

2,113,189    e    S 

633,435    5    0 

13,308,160    5   0 
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CoDditloD  of  tha  CoodiUon  of  th» 

UcAdfl  of  lnJi>nnmtioiu                 Coitaty  in  tit*  CoIod;  in  ttw 

fw  andsd  1SS7.  j^mu  nd^  1883: 
Waate  Uodi  under  leMe,  in  square 

Imports  valnad  in  oolon;  ... 
Import!   letajned   foi   home   oon- 

Bomption      1,408,661    5    0       1,9U,421    0    0 

Export*,  valae  In  foreign  market ...  1,9SS,6T3  0  0  4,683,461  0  0 
Import  and  export  trade  oombined  3,5B1,6S1  0  0  11,19S,S16  0  0 
Eiporta.  the  prodnce  of  the  oolon;  1,TU,1S1  0  0  3,497.827  0  0 
Length  of   Unea  of   nilwaj  open 

AprilSlat     ...  ...  ...  TmileilOohaina  996 milea 54 chain ■ 

Total  oaet  of  00D«trBction  of  eziat- 

ing    line!    of    railway,    roUing 

stock,  way,  worki,   bnildingB, 

nuwhinory  and  plant £586,800    7    6    JE6,947,718    4  11 

Total  cost  of  railways,  eiolnding 

Dnfiniahed  lines— rate  pst  mile 

of  do.,  £6,750  —  6,706,518    0    0 

Kst  reTenae  of  completed  lines  oTei 

working  eipenses— 2'5S  per  ot. 


Nnmber  of  miles  of  telegraph  opened 
ATsrage  liabilities  of  nine  banks 

last  qoarter  of  year  ... 
Average  asset*  do.,  do,    ... 


South  Austroliaos  who  have  accompanied  me  thus 
far  in  my  naxrative  of  events  between  the  years 
1836  and  188S,  will  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  during  the  twenty-six  years  elapsed  since  the 
adoption  of  Responsible  Government  the  powers  of 
self-government  have  contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  the  general  prosperity  and  growth  of  wealth  in  the 
colony.  The  population  has  increased  threefold ;  the 
general  revenue  more  than  fourfold — commencing  in 
1857  with  hundreds  of  thousands  it  was  stated  in 
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1883  by  millious  of  pounds  aterling.  The  land  acquired 
in  fee  simple  by  the  increased  population  reached  the 
enormous  quantity  of  8,394,000  acres ;  whilst  the  area 
of  cultivation  expanded  from  235,965  acres  in  1857  to 
2,754,560  acres  in  1883,  a  result  attained  not  merely 
from  the  augmented  numbers  of  the  population,  but 
by  the  spreading  of  this  population  over  remote 
districts,  and  showing,  as  well,  the  distribution  of 
increased  capital,  as  judicious  land  laws  were  enacted 
for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture.  The  value  of 
goods  purchased  in  the  foreign  market,  and  paid  for 
by  the  produce  of  the  lands,  had  increased  from 
£1,623,052  to  £6,310,055.  The  trade  of  the  province, 
represented  by  the  sum  of  its  imports  and  exports,  had 
reached  from  £3,581,624  in  1857  to  the  amount  of 
£11,193,016 ;  here  again  exceeding  the  proportionate 
increase  that  would  be  due  to  increase  of  population 
alone.  To  add  to  this  favorable  picture,  and  no  doubt 
partly  contributing  to  it,  facilities  for  moving  these 
goods  to  and  from  the  different  markets  by  land  on 
locomotive  railways,  independent  of  main  roads,  had 
been  created  to  the  extent  of  nearly  1,000  miles; 
and  messages,  in  reference  chiefly  to  the  business 
transactions  involved,  were  now  carried  over  5,278  miles 
of  telegraph  lines.  Both  these  astounding  results  had 
been  the  growth  of  twenty-six  years,  during  which 
South  Australians  regulated  their  own  business 
transactions,  and  their  own  public  revenues  and 
expenditure.    It  may  be  said,  as  the  obverse  side  of 
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this  picture  of  material  progress,  that  in  1883  the 
Farliament  of  South  Australia  had  a  bonded  debt 
of  £13,308,160,  requiring  an  annual  payment  to  the 
foreign  creditor  of  £515,814.  Bub  the  foreign  bond- 
holder can  view  with  satisfaction  1,000  miles  of  railway, 
the  net  produce  of  receipts  from  which  already  reached, 
in  that  year,  £164,1(j2  over  the  working  expenses, 
being  at  the  rate  of  258  per  cent  on  cost  of  coastructjon 
and  additional  requirements.  (See  Statistical  Renter 
of  the  Province  for  the  year  1883,  part  iv.  p.  123.) 
And  the  South  Australian  foreign  creditor  will  take 
note  of  our  local  telegraph  lines  connecting  Adelaide 
at  Port  Darwin,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Continent, 
with  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  line  of 
telegraph  wire  was  constructed  chiefly  through  the 
enterprise  of  South  Australian  statesmen.  After 
receiving  European  messages  at  Port  Darwin,  brought 
by  ocean  electric  cable,  it  traverses  the  continent  of 
Australia  from  north  to  south.  Inland  through  the 
formerly  mysterious  centre  of  the  continent  it  supplies 
the  districts  of  South  Australia  with  messages  from 
Europe,  over  8,S24  miles  of  wire  opened,*  paying  into 
the  South  Australian  exchequer  £70,113  17s.  2d. 
annually  at  present.  The  gross  money  value  of 
international  messages  amounts  to  £251,277,  and 
£27,510  5s.  7d.  represents  the  share  of  South  Australia 
included  in  the  total  receipts  of  her  telegraph  lines 
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which  has  been  stated  above  at  £70,113  173.  2d.  At 
present  (that  is  taking  the  result  from  the  statistical 
returns  in  18S3)  the  postal  and  telegraph  systems  are 
working  at  a  loss,  combined,  of  £18,021  ;*  because 
the  South  Australian  Government  take  more  care  of 
the  commercial  profits  created  by  these  systems  of 
intercourse  than  of  the  gains  to  the  public  revenue. 
Thb  loss  is  probably  already  converted  into  profit,  but 
the  system  is  one  of  the  sources  of  prosperity  which 
the  foreign  creditor  no  doubt  duly  estimates.  The 
published  banking  returns  show  that,  at  the  close  of 
1883  the  averages  of  the  last  quarter,  stated  by  nine 
establishments  in  the  colony,  the  deposits  of  their 
customers  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  £4,6+8,618 
2s.  Id.,  and  the  assets  of  the  same  banks  to  £11,868,024 
178.  4d.,  of  which  total  £840,776  3s.  8d.  was  held  in 
coined  gold  and  other  metals,  and  £11,108  23.  7d.  in 
gold  and  silver  bullion  or  ingots ;  the  assets  comprised 
also  £25,000  in  Government  securities.  A  community 
that  possesses  in  cash  in  the  banks  the  sum  of 
£4,648,618,  and  exported  produce  of  its  own  to  the 
value  of  £3,487,827  in  exchange  for  goods  imported 
for  home  consumption  valued  at  £4,914,421,  may  be 
said  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition,  taking  into 
estimation,  also,  wealth  represented  by  its  flocks  and 
herds,  with  farms  under  cultivation  to  the  extent  of 
2,754,560  acres  and  vast  pastoral  resources.  A  foreign 
i.  Rer.aad 
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debt  of  greater  magnitude  than  thirteen  millions,  not 
wasted  in  wars  but  invested  in  permanent  and  profitable 
public  works,  such  as  railways,  to  the  extent,  as  stated, 
of  £6,947,718,  whilst  the  remaJnder  is  still  contributing 
to  general  prt^eas  through  equally  useful  improvements 
instead  of  weighing  unduly  upon  the  resources  of  such 
a  community  is  indirectly  contributing  to  its  material 
advancement.  Nor  can  our  legislators  look  without 
pride  upon  the  signs  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture, 
illustrated  in  the  building  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  churches  and  chapels,  capable  of  accommodating 
180,556  persona  of  the  eeyeral  religious  denominations, 
who  by  voluntary  contributions  support  their  own 
clergy  without  State  aid — a  principle  repudiated 
hitherto  in  South  Australia.  Responsible  Govern- 
ment, meaning  self-government  in  the  widest  sense, 
may  exult  in  the  fact  that  the  future  moral  and  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  people  has  been  provided 
for  by  large  sums  paid  by  the  State  in  aid  of  secular 
education,  taught  by  951  disciplined  teachers  of 
both  sexes,  who  instructed  41,437  children  during 
the  year  1883  in  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge. 
Substantial  and  even  elegant  structures  may  be  seen 
throughout  the  colony,  built  with  every  regard  to 
health  and  usefulness,  to  accommodate  teachers  and 
pupils ;  and  large  endowments  of  public  lands  are  set 
apart  to  lessen  in  the  future,  when  they  become  profit- 
able, the  cost  of  this  education  to  the  Treasury.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  which  regulates  this   educational 
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system  makes  no  provision  for  religioua  instruction  by 
paying  either  its  secular  teachers  or  ministers  of 
religion  for  this  special  object,  or  permitting  religion 
to  be  taught  during  a  certain  number  of  school  hours. 
But  the  large  and  able  body  of  clergy  are  affoided 
every  facility  tor  imparting  denominational  religious 
education  at  other  times.  There  being  no  State 
Church  establishment  in  South  Australia,  that  is  the 
Church  of  England  being  disestablished  within  its 
jurisdiction,  all  religious  teachings  must  necessarily  be 
denominational,  aa  the  Christian  religion  is  not  by  law 
specially  united  under  one  State  Church  system,  but 
is  divided  amongst  separate  associations  having  their 
own  churches  agreeing  only  in  professing  a  common 
Christianity,  based  on  the  Bible.  It  is  argued  by 
those  who  support  this  secular  system  of  State  Educa- 
tion, that  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  State  to  teach 
religion.  Even  the  late  Bishop  Short,  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  in  his  pastoral  address  to  the  Diocesan  Synod 
in  1880,  whiUb  condemning  the  Government  for  their 
neglect  of  religious  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  by 
observing  that  "  the  State  Education  if  Theistic  is  not 
Christian,"  was  constrained  to  add  on  the  same 
occasion,  "  Certainly  it  is  not  the  mission  of  the  civil 
power  to  make  known  the  gospel  to  the  '  lambs  of 
Christ's  flock ;'  yet  so  far  as  practicable,  it  is  wisdom 
to  give  help  to  its  being  done.  Sound  religious  teach- 
ing will  repress  crime  and  prevent  vice ;  but  how  shall 
the  children  hear  without  &  teacher?"    I  cannot  but 
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add,  would  it  be  just  to  pay  clergy  out  of  the  public 
Treasury  for  doing  so,  unless  under  a  uniform  system 
of  teaching  which  would  be  recognised  by  all 
denominations  as  in  accordance  with  the  doctiines 
they  held,  and  this  would  really  mean  a  State  religion. 
Is  this  possible  ?  To  me  the  question  resolves  itself 
into  this  point — If  the  State  is  to  teach  religion,  or 
pay  the  clergy  to  do  so,  which  is  the  same  thing,  what 
standard  is  to  be  adopted  ?  The  State  must  teach  the 
truth,  and  to  do  so  must  ascertain  the  truth  amid  the 
conflict  of  opinions.  It  must  adopt  some  uniform 
system  and  comiKl  obedience.  In  other  words,  the 
State  must  persecute  for  conscience  sake  ;  otherwise 
by  universal  tolerance  it  must  leave  the  various 
religious  denominations  to  their  eiforts,  without 
neglecting  its  own  duty,  which  is  clearly  such  a  moral 
and  intellectual  training  as  will  fit  the  child  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship  in  adult  age.  No  man  in  a  free 
community  should  be  taxed  to  support  what  he  deems 
error  in  sectarian  teaching  or  doctrine.  Moral  teach- 
ing and  religious  teaching  although  considered  in  times 
past,  and  even  by  many  now,  to  be  in  such  close  con- 
nection as  to  be  identical,  are  not  essentially  so.  Of 
all  the  religions  of  the  earth  Christianity  is  deemed 
the  most  moral  in  Its  teaching ;  yet  this  moral  code 
was  not  the  offspring  of  Christianity.  All  its  most 
valuable  precepts  came  from  antiquity,  and  were 
adopted  by  the  early  Christians  from  maxims  which 
the   development  of   civilisation    had   proved    to   be 
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necessary  to  national  progress  and  existence.  These 
maxims  collected  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  in  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  some  others 
enunciated  by  the  sages  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  formed 
the  body  of  the  principles  of  Christian  morality.  The 
discipline  and  organisation  of  the  Christian  Church 
improved  these  maxims  in  the  alembic  of  time  ;  and  the 
experience  of  eighteen  hundred  years  has  gradually 
refined  and  adapted  the  primitive  Christian  morality 
to  the  requirements  of  an  advancing  civilisation.  The 
morality  thus  adopted  and  codified  by  the  Christian 
Chiuxjh,  serves  now  as  the  rule  of  social  conduct  in 
well-ordered  communities  and  nations,  apart  from  the 
influence  of  religious  convictions  which  aim  at  a 
preparation  for  a  future  state  of  existence  after  death. 
Hence  the  best  moral  teaching  may  be,  and  ought  to 
be  imparted  in  public  schools,  and  this  would  embrace 
all  that  is  useful  in  fitting  men  for  their  duty  to 
humanity.  I  have  now  approached  the  limits  within 
which  I  propose  to  close  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
constitutional  history  of  South  Aastralia.  But  as  the 
colony  attained  twenty -one  yeai-s  of  progress  on 
December  2Sth,  1857,  and  so  may  be  said  to  have 
arrived  at  its  majority,  in  the  very  year  in  which 
Responsible  Government  was  completely  inaugura- 
ted, I  shall  not  conclude  without  reference  to  the 
interesting  demonstration  observed  on  that  day, 
and  fully  recorded  in  the  Register  of  January  -^th, 
1858. 
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government  of  the  colony;  but  so  strong  was  the 
feeling  in  the  colony  duriag  the  administration  of 
Qovernor  Kobe,  that  the  Imperial  Government  were 
compelled  to  yield  the  point ;  and  ao  continuously  and. 
strenuously  was  the  principle  of  religious  freedom 
asserted,  that  in  1855,  when  the  Constitution  Act  was 
framed,  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  were  disquali- 
fied from  becoming  members  of  the  Ii^^islature.  This 
disqualification  was  not  aimed  solely  at  the  Church  of 
England,  but  it  was  extended  to  what  in  England  are 
called  the  nonconformist  clergy,  it  being  the  fixed 
resolve  with  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
who  framed  the  new  Constitution,  that  religious  domi- 
nation, whether  episcopalian  or  nonconformist,  should 
never  influence  or  control  the  course  of  political  liberty, 
BO  much  had  the  intolerance  of  religious  organisation 
in  the  United  Kingdom  during  recent  periods  of  history 
aroused  in  the  minda  of  those  forming  the  South  Aus- 
tralian community  feelings  of  fear  and  apprehension. 
Now  that  the  Church  of  England  htw  been  denied  any 
special  legal  status  in  the  province,  those  who  assbted 
in  bringing  about  this  condition  find  that  a  difliculty 
has  arisen  in  the  educational  question  which  was 
entirely  unforeseen,  and  State  aid  to  education  is  found 
to  have  some  relation  to  State  aid  to  religion.  One  of 
the  leading  nonconformist  clergy,  who  was  foremost  in 
deprecating  State  aid  to  religion,  and  some  other  deno- 
minational clergy,  now  consider  that  religious  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  province  becomes  the  duty 
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of  the  State.  There  are  863  places  of  worship  in  the 
province,  capable  of  accommodating  on  the  average 
each  200  persoo-s.  There  are  probably  no  less  than 
863  clergy  to  officiate  in  these  churches,  allowing  only 
one  to  each  place  of  worship.  Their  influence  over 
their  congregations  must  be  assumed  to  be  great,  since 
otherwise  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  would  fail  to  be 
provided  by  voluntary  contributions  and  by  the  fees 
resulting  from  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent.  Any  falling  away  from  reli^ous  atten- 
dance must  seriously  impair  the  revenues  of  the  clergy. 
Hence  there  exists  the  most  powerful  motive  in  human 
nature  to  prevent  the  spread  of  irrelig^on,  which,  no 
doubt,  unconsciously  biases  and  influences  the  action 
of  the  clergy  in  their  objections  to  a  purely  secular 
education.  If  they  were  unanimous  their  point  would 
be  gained,  and  the  religious  education  of  all  children, 
for  which  they  would  claim  remuneration,  would  fall 
into  their  hands,  uince  the  State  cannot  instruct  its 
secular  teachers  to  impart  religious  tenets,  leaving  it 
optional  with  them  to  inculcate  their  own  special 
views  of  doctrine.  The  Government  would  therefore 
be  impelled  either  to  leave  the  work  of  religious 
instruction  to  the  united  d'^nomi  national  clergy,  or  to 
furnish  religious  formulie  for  the  guidance  of  its  secular 
teachers.  This  would  be  simple  enough  with  a  Church 
Establishment  accompanied  with  intolerance  of  non- 
conformity. Alas  I  the  freedom  to  worship  God 
under  tuiy    teacWT  "«\vo  caa  otivj   "^^  V«J^  (i'i.  •%. 
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sufBcient  number  o{  persons  to  afford  him  the 
meani4  of  living,  which  is  the  only  alternative  to 
a  State  Church,  renders  it  impossible  for  Christian 
clergy  to  combine  for  the  purpose  ot  securing 
State  paid  religious  education.  That  this  want  of 
union  of  sentiment  and  action  exists  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  a  strong  party  amongst  the  laity, 
influencing  the  clergy,  have  brought  about  the  result 
formulated  in  the  Education  Act  which  ia  now  law ; 
and  through  the  operation  of  which  the  State  educates 
the  people  in  all  the  learning  that  is  necessary  to 
material  and  moral  progress,  leaving  to  the  clergy  the 
ta-sk  of  keeping  alive  and  directing  the  religious 
sentiment  which  is  to  prepare  man  for  a  future  state 
of  existence.  I  have  been  led  into  this  digression  in 
order  to  account  for  the  peculiar  position  which  the 
Christian  Church  occupies  in  South  Australia,  and 
which  it  has  maintained  for  nearly  fifty  years.  That, 
under  such  circumstances,  we  have  made  unusual 
advances  in  freedom  and  prosperity,  must  avail  some- 
thing in  the  argument  against  the  alleged  imperfection 
of  our  educational  system. 

South  Australia,  as  a  province,  attained  majority  on 
December  28th,  1857,  both  in  the  number  of  years 
of  her  existence  and  in  the  number  of  years  with- 
in which  she  attained  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
self-government.  It  was  a  strange  coincidence.  It 
shows,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  British  nation 
are  fitted  for  colonisation  since  no  (A!R«t  ■\ns\si3\<»."'ff.  ^sa. 
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throoghoat  iti  entire  len^h  with  vehidea,  horsemen  and  pedntriuiB, 
which  were  poured  into  the  village  in  dense  &nd  unbrolcen  muMs  for 
-two  or  three  hoore.  The  pavilion  in  which  the  dejainer  was  to  take 
place  bad  been  erected  near  the  sands,  in  front  of  Goremmsnt  Cottage, 
•nd  around  it  were  clustered  nnmerons  booths  and  atatis  (or  the  enter- 
tUDment  and  refreahment  of  visitors.  The  festivity  in  the  pavilioD  was 
to  be  presided  over  hj  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Fiiher,  the  first  Reaident  Lands 
Commissioner  of  3onth  Australia,  and  now  the  Pi^sident  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council.  It  was  also  understood  that  His  Excellency  and  Lady 
Mac  Uoniiell  would  honor  the  occasion  with  their  presence.  The  whole 
of  the  arrancieineDti  were  nnder  the  direction  of  ■  committee  comprising' 
a  great  number  of  the  old  colonists  and  of  out  leadins  and  influential 
men.  The  committee  held  frequent  meetings  at  OlenElg  and  in  Adelaide, 
and  everfthing  was  done  that  prudence  and  foreiiicht  oould  suggest  to 
•eenm  the  entire  and  triumpbant  aucceas  of  the  commemoration.  In 
adilition  to  the  ikjBUner,  variooa  aporta  were  determined  on,  such  as 
horae- racing-,  foot-radng,  aaiting  matches,  rifle- shooting,  leaping,  putting 
the  atone,  ftc  There  waa  also  to  be  a  apecial  ceremon;  at  the  old  gum 
tree  under  which  the  colony  waa  pcoclaimed  by  Governor  Hiudmarsh, 
twenty-one  years  ago.  The  Und  on  which  thia  trao  atanda  was  the 
property  of  Mr.  John  Hector,  of  the  Savioga  Bank,  and  had  been  gene- 
roualy  conveyed  by  that  gentleman  to  ^le  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Glenetg  by  a  deed,  of  which  the  fotiowing  is  a  copy : — 

"  Thia  indenture,  made  the  twenty-eighth  da;  of  December,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fltty-seven,  between  John  Hector,  of  St. 
Leonard's,  near  Adelaide,  in  the  province  of  South  Australia,  Esquire, 
of  the  one  part,  and  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  Councillors,  and  Burgeeaea 
of  the  Town  of  Glenelg,  of  the  other  part.  Whereas  the  said  John 
Hector  is  seized  in  fee-aimple  of  and  in  the  piece  of  land  hereinafter 
deacribed,  beinff  the  site  npon  which  the  aoid  province  of  South 
Auatralia  was  proclaimed  a  province  of  the  United  Kinffdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  whereas  the  aaid  John  Hector  is  desirous  of 
conveying  the  said  piece  of  land  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  Councillors, 
and  Burgeaaea  of  the  Town  of  Glenelg,  in  order  that  the  tree  standing 
thereon  may  be  preserved  and  protected  ao  long  as  the  same  ahall  exial^ 
to  commemorate  aoch  proclamation,  and  afterwards  for  such  other 
purpose  as  the  aaid  Mayor,  Aldermen,  CouncilloTS,  and  Burgesses  may 
think  beat  for  the  commemoration  of  snch  proclamation  as  afoNsaid, 
and  which  conveyance  the  laid  Mayor,  Aldermen,  Councillors,  and 
Burgesses  have  agreed  to  accept.  Now  thia  Indenture  witneaseth,  that 
in  pursuance  of  the  said  agreement,  and  in  consideration  of  the  luro 
of  Ten  Shillings  of  lawful  British  money  paid  by  the  said  Mayor, 
Afdennen,  Councillors,  and  Buigesaes  to  the  said  John  Hector,  the 
receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  be  the  said  John  Hector  doth 
bargain,  sell,  and  release  unto  the  said  Mayor,  Aldermen,  Councillors, 
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Kod  Boigeeses,  and  their  anccewon  kll  that  piece  or  parcel  of  land, 
portion  of  all  ^lat  section  of  land  containiDg  one  bundred  and  thiitf- 
[oui  acrei,  nnmber  1S4,  in  the  pTovincial  suTTey  marked  with  the  letta 
B,  and  which  piece  of  land  hereby  conveyed  is  the  south- weatem  cons 
of  the  allotment  number  82,  of  various  allotmenta  into  vhich  the  uid 
section,  number  184,  has  been  subdivided  to  form  the  toimahip  of  '  St. 
Leonard's  on  the  Sea,'  and  which  said  piece  of  laud  hereby  conveyed  i> 
sixty-two  feet  square,  and  is  more  particularly  delineated  in  the  plan  of 
the  said  township,  and  in  the  plan  in  the  mancin  of  these  preaants,  and 
marked  'GC;'  tojtetber  with  all  rights,  members,  and  appurteoaDces 
thereto  belonging,  and  all  the  estate  and  interest  of  him,  the  said  John 
Hector,  therein  and  thereto  to  have  and  to  hold  the  aaid  piece  or  parcel 
of  land  and  premises  unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  said  Mayor,  Aldennen, 
ConucillorB,  and  Burgesses,  and  their  successors  for  ever  upon  the  trusts 
hereinbefore  mentioned.  In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  to  these 
presents  have  hereunto  eet  their  bands  and  seals  the  da;  and  year  fint 
above  written," 

A  brBBi  pUte  was  to  have  been  affixed  to  the  tree  by  His  Excellency 
the  Governor,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — 

"On  this  spot,  on  the  28th  December,  1836,  the  Colony  of  South 
Aoatralia  was  proclaimed  and  established  as  a  province  by  Captain 
John  Hindmarsh,  R.N.,  the  Governor  thereof,  acting  in  the  name  and 
on  behalf  of  His  Majesty  King  William  IV.,  in  the  presence  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  Gaveruioent  and  other  cnluniBta!  On  the  28th  December, 
1867,  the  record  of  the  above  fact  was  here  publicly  affixed  by  Sir  R.  G, 
MacDonneU,  Knight,  C.B.,  Governor- in- Chief  of  the  Province,  in  the 
presence  of  the  ansembled  colonists,  to  commemorate  the  event  of  the 
colony  attaining  its  2l8t  year,  and  to  testify  their  feelings  by  a  day  of 
public  rejoicing.— God  3*vb  thk  QoaKU." 

The  plate  had  been  engraved  by  Mr.  Payne,  of  King  William-atree^ 
and  was  a  very  creditable  specimen  of  the  skill  of  the  artist.  The 
Volunteer  Artillery,  resuscitated  for  the  nonce,  gave  their  services 
gratituously  to  Ere  a  royal  salute.  Lady  MaeDonnell  very  kindly  threw 
open  Government  Cottage  to  sach  as  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
hospitality.  The  Brunswick  Band  had  been  engaged  to  play  in  the 
pavilion  and  at  the  scene  of  the  sports,  and  all  was  intended  to  "go 
merry  as  a  marriage  belL"  At  a  little  after  5  o'clock  in  the  morning 
a  salute  was  fired  by  Dr.  Popham.  out  of  the  carronades  of  the  Bufolo 
(the  vessel  which  brought  the  Srat  Governor  to  the  colony),  and  which 
had  been  lying  rusting  on  the  beach  ever  sjncs.  Between  10  and  II 
o'clock  the  visitors  to  the  Bay  amounted  to  about  10,000.  The  hotels 
and  booths  were  crowded  to  excess,  whilst  numerous  groups  of  happy 
and  gaily-dressed  persons  were  scattered  about  in  various  directions, 
enjoying  the  invigorating  breezes  from  the  sea,  and  anticipating  the 
tB  which  were  to  follow.    The  luncheon  bad  been  provided  by 
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Ur.  Goldiaclc,  of  Hindla;-street,  tad  wu  of  the  most  BubatantiBl  and 
ritherche  deocriptioa.  The  village  wm  >  picture  of  the  Hogs  of  all 
lutioua,  and  the  scene  altogether  was  auch  as  was  calculated  to  excita 
the  iougitutian  and  to  gratify  the  sight.  This  pleasant  state  of  thingB, 
however,  was  not  long  destined  to  last.  The  weather  which,  for  two  or 
three  days  preciously  had  appeared  uncertain,  now  gave  signs  of  a 
change  decidedly  uofarorable  to  holiday-makiag,' and  by  12  o'clock  the 
determined  drizzle  which  bad  set  in,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  the 
leaden  color  of  sky  and  sea,  plainly  indicated  a  thorough  wet  da;  of  the 
good  old  English  sort,  and,  true  to  the  prognostics  of  ^e  skies,  the  rain 
came  down  in  torrents  and  continued,  with  but  little  intermission, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  canvas  erections  had  been  made 
only  to  screen  their  tenants  from  the  sun,  and  were  therefore  wholly 
nseless  as  a  defence  against  the  watery  elements.  The  result  need 
scarcely  be  told.  Every  arrangement  was  overturned,  every  calculatioD 
was  sat  at  defiance.  The  inns  were  insufficient  to  accommodate  the 
Otowds  of  applicants  for  admission,  and  thongaoda  were  obliged  to 
submit  tol>e  drenched  to  the  akin. 

Hie  rain  did  not,  however,  prevent  a  large  number  of  persons  from 
proceeding  at  12  o'clock  to  Che  "  Old  Tree,  "with  the  expectation  that  the 
oeremon;  of  affixing  the  plate  would  be  performed.  The  venerable  relio 
in  question  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  beach,  and  is 
remarkable  from  having  become  bo  bent  that  the  top  of  the  trunk 
touches  the  ground,  bo  that  it  forms  a  complete  arch  about  twelve  feet 
high,  along  which  here  and  there  are  still  a  few  signs  of  vegetation.  In 
front  of  this  tree  there  was  erected  a  platform  for  the  performers  of  the 
ceremony  that  was  expected  to  take  place.  A  considerable  number  of 
pewons,  perhapa  80  or  100,  including  the  Rev.  T,  Q.  Stow  and  other 
well-known  coloniatB,  were  in  attendancB,  They  were,  however,  doomed 
to  disappointment  ;  and  after  waiting  for  two  or  three  hours  in 
expectation  of  aeeint;  the  Governor,  the  flag  wai  hoisted  in  the  absence 
of  His  Excellency,  and  a  bottle  or  two  was  broken  by  volunteer  hands 
in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

The  outdoor  sports  commenced,  according  to  programme,  at  half-past 
10  o'clock,  but.  from  the  state  of  the  weather,  it  was  impossible  to 
continue  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been  announced. 

THE  LUNCH. 

At  about  half-past  1  o'clock  the  greater  number  of  persons  who  had 
proouced  tickets  of  admission  to  the  pavilion  had  taken  their  places 
within  its  spacious  linuts.  Everything  which  forethooght  couldauggest 
or  skill  aocomptish  for  aecuring  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
guests  was  provided,  but  the  canvas  roofing  was  not  waterproof  ;  and 
as  a  consequence,  not  only  the  company,  bat  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  viands,  was  saturated  with  the  dripping  rain.    Every  delicacy  of 
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Ou  uaaon  wu  npon  tb«  toblM ;  but,  tinfortaiutely,  "  tbe  petting  at 
the  pitileu  storm  "  hkd  the  effect  o(  "  duhing  the  cup  of  pleasnre  fnai 
the  UpB  "  of  the  Dumeioiu  guesta.  So>roe1y  bad  the  company  tkkcn 
their  aeats  eie  the  Natiooal  Anthem,  perffirmed  by  the  band,  uioounoed 
theapproachoElbeGoTeniaT-iD-Chief.  His  Excellency  wu  accompuued 
by  Lady  MkcDoDiieU  and  »  large  retinue  □(  the  principal  colonic 
with  their  ladies.  The  Hon.  J.  H.  Fisher,  Piesident  of  the  LegiilatiTa 
Comicil,  oocapied  ttte  chair.  At  the  principal  table,  which  eMended 
acrou  the  whole  width  of  the  pavilion,  were  seated  the  vioe-regBl 
party,  many  influential  ooloniits.  and  a  large  number  of  ladies.  Tbs 
numerous  guests  having  satisfied  their  gustatwy  propensities,  u  wbH 
as  tbe  circumstances  of  the  case  wonld  permit. 

The  Chairman  said  the  toast  he  was  about  to  propoie  was  one  whidi 
in  every  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  was  received  with  enlbusiasm; 
it  was  "  Tbe  Health  oC  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  tbe  Queen."  Not- 
withstanding the  anprnpitinuB  state  of  the  weather,  he  was  sure  that 
the  company  would  cordially  drink  to  Her  Majtoty's  health,  with  tbe 
eament  deeire  that  she  might  long  reign  over  us. 

The  toast  was  drank  with  loud  cheering,  followed  by  a  ruyal  salnta, 
and  tbe  National  Anthem  by  the  band. 

Tbe  Chairman  again  called  for  foU  glasses,  and  remarked  that  the 
health  of  the  Queen  having  been  so  well  recwved  he  was  certain   th^ 
would  do  all  honor  to  that  which  he  was  about  to  propose — "The  Prince 
Consort,  tbe  Prince  of  Wales,  and  all  the  Royal  Family." 
Bule  Britannia  by  the  band. 

Tbe  Chairman  tbra  said  he  was  about  to  propose  *  toast  which  be  wm 
qnite  sure  would  not  be  leu  entbiuiastioally  honored  than  those  whidi 
bad  preceded  it.  It  waaa  toaat  upon  which  he  could,  bat  perhaps  ought 
not  to  say  a  good  deal.  It  was  a  subject — (here  tbe  Chairman  was  intei- 
rnpted  by  the  report  of  a  cannoo) — evidently  worthy  of  a  good  report. 
(Laughter.)  It  was  a  subject — (a  second  gun  interropted  the  Chairman, 
and  caused  great  merriment,  during  which  he  sat  down,  and  the  salute 
of  seventeen  guns  was  given  by  tbe  artillery  on  tb«  beach.  The  Chaii- 
man  then  reaumed.) — He  thought  ha  was  to  have  fired  the  (Treat  gnn  on 
that  occasion — (a  laugh)— but  it  appeared  that  there  were  others  outside 
who  appreciated  by  inspiration  the  toast  which  he  was  aboat  to  propoae; 
it  was  "the  health  of  Iheir  excellent  and  most  worthy  l-ovemor.in- 
ChieC,  Sir  Richard  MacDonnell."  (Applause.)  It  was  always  a  diffi- 
cult matter  when  they  knew  that  they  could,  and  that  they  ought  to 
say  a  great  deal  in  praise  of  a  person,  to  lie  compelled  to  speak  on  tha 
Bubject  in  the  presence  of  that  person.  (Hear,  hear.)  Id  the  preaence 
of  His  Eicellency  he  could  not  venture  to  express  his  feehn^  ;  but  be 
wan  confident,  however,  that  each  penioD  preeeot  lufficiently  appreciated 
His  Excellency's  character.  (Hear,  bear.)  Ttiey  all  knew  him  to  be 
exemplary  as  an  individual,  and  as  a  Governor  everything  which  they 
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could  daaiie.    (Heu,  hew.)    He  vm  confideat  that  he  only  spoke 

Toioe  ot  the  o«ltiaUt«  when  he  uid  that  HU  ExceUency  cudeaTorec 

promote,  to  the  beat  of  his  power,  the  belt  iiit«r«tao[  the  colony.   Tl 

had  had  >  Booceuion  of  Governon,  aui)  he  |the  Chairman)  cnuld  ap 

veil  of  ever;  one  of  them ;  bat  he  muit  say,  although  he  stood  in 

preeenoe,  that  none  of  them  had  eioeadad  Hia  Excellency  in  the  e 

matioD  of  the  coloniita.    Had  not  the  westher  beeo  ho  onfavorable, 

waa  quite  sure  that  a  mueh  gnceater  number  would  have  been  present 

teetify  their  appreciation  of  Hia  Exoellency'a  character.     He  did  i 

indeed  he  oould  not,  lind  fault  with  those  who  were  absent,  although 

deeply  regretted  their  abaence ;  and  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  sp 

f mtiier  on  the  subject,  lert  be  might  be  carried  away  by  his  feelings,  i 

be  induced  to  say  more  than  be  intended  on  rising.     He  called  on 

«ompwiy  to  GU  bumpers,  and  drain  them  to  "  The  Health  of  the  Goi 

Qor-in-Chief,  and  may  he  long  reign  over  us." 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  great  and  reiterated  applause. 

His  Exoellenoythen  rose  and  said— Hr.  Chairman,  l^adiea  and  Gen 

men — My  Brat  and  most  natural  feeling,  as  you  may  suppose,  would 

to  thank  you  for  the  marked  kmdness  with  which  yon  have  been  plea 

^O  receive  my  health.     My  predominant  feeling  at  present,  howeiei 

one  of  regret  that  the  change  in  the  weather  should  have  ineonvenien 

^u  many  of  our  fellow-coloaista.    NotwiUiebukding  the  Dumber  who  h 

'Visited  Qlenelg,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thousands  hare  been  eit 

kept  away  or  disappointed  by  the  rain.    If,  gentlemen,  a  new  coloi 

^san  eo  feel  regret  that  so  many  should  have  been  prevented  fi 

BMrtaking  in   festivitieH   intmded  to  oommemorate  eo  important 

-^poch  in  your  history,  what  must  be  the  annoyance  of  those  who  can 

l>e  present  ?     And,  gentlemen,   I  assure  you  that  I  do  most  dee 

Vvgret  it.    (Applause.)    South  Australia  is,  however,  a  colony  that 

viaen  superior  to  many  more  trying  circumstanoea, .  and  her  people  h 

~«ver  exhibited  a  spirit  that   enabled  them,  like  Mark  Tapley,  to 

xnerry  under  the  moat  adveiite  circumstances.    (Laughter  and  applau 

2f  ever  there  were  colonists  marked  by  such  a  spirit,  it  is  those 

-^^ODth  Australia.     (Applause  )     Gentlemen,  twenty-one  yean  is  nc 

'ong  term  in  the  history  of  a  country  or  a  race,  but  it  is  a  long  port 

■o^  the  life  of  those  who  founded  a  oolooy — (bear,  hear)--*therefore 

^oi minatioD  furnishes  a  fitting  occasion  for  commemoration.   (Jipplau 

^*^an,  I  think  you  do  well  to  oonuuemorate  on  this  occasion  the  lo 

^-*  ^tioa  of  the  colony  ;  such  an  epoch  forms  a  sort  of  dividing  range' 

~       J»i»y  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  geologists — from  which  you  oan  li 

'~*'^*ri  on  one  side  to  the  post  with  something  like  honest  pride,  and 

~^^^    other  eidewith  glowinghopee  andgloriouaexpectations.  (Applau 

'-"■*■  ■^»"0  who  can  look  back  on  the  past  twenty-one  years  con  see  its  hist 

^^^v^ified  by  many  a  difficulty,  encountered  manfully  and  overcom 

^^     ■■»»«ny  sanguine  hopes,  deferred,  but  eventually  realised.    The  f 
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mare  kcrei  uadsr  cultivation  than 
<App1auM.)  Tbe  iqiutter,  whiU 
varies  of  early  eettlement,  can  ptun 
millioiu  (if  iheep  and  three  huDdn 
Australia — (hear,  heu,  and  applanii 
a  more  rapid  increaae  of  stock  thar 
was  fouDded.  Then,  with  regard 
mine  which  produces  three  thousan 
in  valoe  from  £100  to  £130  per  to 
portion  is  expended  in  wages  with 
have  his  own  way  of  looking  at  the 
that  in  proportion  as  the  colony  hi 
blessed  with  free  institutions  ani: 
affairs,  in  the  same  proportion  h. 
their  love  and  affection  for  their 
(Great  applause.)  Gentlemen, 
which  pleasure  can  be  derived  by 
gives  jour  Governor  greater  pleMv 
that  he  can  honestly  speak  thus  of  t 
colonies  were  founded  Eonnerly  it 
lust  of  conqueat;  but  South  Anstra 
the  rule  on  which  coloniee  were  foui 
Greece  and  Rome,  or  later,  by  Spai: 
WM  the  result  of  an  intelligent  di 
epoch  in  ooloniution,  and  I  am  ha 
thesuoceesol  that  cipetiment,  {A 
was  surveyed  when  the  design  of 
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the  moat  Bftngnine  founden  of  the  colony.  Aa,  howeveT,  I  expect  th&t 
hon.  erenUeman  will  fftvot  70a  with  a  retume  of  the  progrcea  of  tha 
colony  it  is  not  necesury  for  me  to  dwell  on  th>t  aubject.  The  duty  I 
h>Te  to  dischuge  is  to  propose  b  tokst  with  which  will  be  coupled  hii 
nune  as  one  of  that  excellent  band  of  pioneers  who  landed  neat  this 
spot  twenty-one  yean  ago.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  Gentlemen, 
he  will  give  you  some  account  of  the  progrow  of  the  colony  ;  for  niyeclf, 
I  to  oft«n  have  to  report  on  the  sabject  to  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
that  I  feel  glad  to  be  relieved  of  such  details  on  this  occasion  by  one 
who  can  BO  well  and  so  gracefully  in  his  own  person  refer  to  the  past 
and  the  ptesent^the  trials  and  the  triumphs— uf  South  Anstralia. 
(AppUuse.)  My  friend  has  himself  acknowledged  the  difficulty  of 
■pealODg  well  of  a  person  in  his  presence,  and  I  also  feel  that  difficulty. 
We  know  that  where  compliments  are  best  deserved  they  are  least 
welcome.  I  need  not  tell  yon  that  he  came  ont  here  when  the  control 
over  the  revenue  and  the  land  was  divided.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  no 
one  could  be  more  fit  to  BU  that  chair  on  this  occasion,  dot  could  any 
one  fill  the  chair  in  another  onerous  situation  with  more  efficiency  or 
with  more  dignity  than  my  friend.  Gentlemen,  I  give  you  the  toast, 
"The  Prosperity  of  South  Australia,"  coupling  with  it  the  "The  Health 
of  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Fisher."  (.Applause.)  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
individual  in  this  compuiy  who  is  more  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to 
promote  its  welfare  than  myself.  (Hear  hear.)  There  is  no  one  to 
whose  heart  its  prosperity  lies  dearer,  or  who  will  join  more  heartily 
in  doing  honor  to  the  tuaat,  which  I  propose  that  we  drink  in  Sonth 
Australian  wine,  liberally  supplied  for  the  purpose  by  an  old  colonist — 
"The  Prosperity  of  South  Australia,  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Fisher,  and  the 
Founders  of  the  Colony." 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiastic  applause. 

Ml-.  Daniel  then  sang  in  fine  style,  accompanied  by  the  band,  th» 
company  joining  in  chorus,  the, following  spirited  verses,  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  O.  K.  Richardson  :— 

THE  PIONEERS  OF  SOLTH  AUaTRALIA. 

Tune— "  The  British  Grenadiers," 
Fill,  fill  each  sparkling  glass,  boys. 

And  drain  your  bumpers  dry  ! 
And  listen  while  I  sing,  boys, 

Of  days  and  deeds  gone  by. 
And  while  we  call  to  mind  the  past — its  hopes — its  doubts — its  fears, 
Let's  ne'er  forget  the  honor  due  to  our  brave  old  Pioneers. 
They  left  their  much-loved  England, 

And  braved  the  ocean's  foam. 
Here,  for  themselves  and  children. 

To  found  a  freeman's  home. 
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Now  near  the  ume  old  tree  we  meet,  o'er  which,  with  joyoiis  timn, 
The  Britieh  fUg  wm  first  nnf  ml'd  by  thow  lojil  PioneerB. 
That  little  buid  of  hert>ei. 

How  muif all;  they  plied 
The  ftie — the  plough— the  burow — 
And  laboi'd  aide  by  aide ! 
For  tu  they  cleir'd — they  plongh'd — they  sow'd ; — »  gMdea  now  ftppnn 
Where  first  they  fonnd  ■  wilderness— those  hardy  Pioneers. 
Lilce  wave  on  wave  advancing. 

Crowds  followed  them  ere  long. 

The  once  small  band  now  musters 

Some  handred  thousand  strong  ; 

Who've  carried  on  through  weal  and  woe,  for  one-and-twetity  yean. 

The  work  so  nobly  then  begun  by  our  gallant  Pioneers. 

Beneath  this  gay  pavilion 

We  sip  OUT  wine  at  ease  ; — 
Theirs  WM  the  rude  tarpaulin— 
Or  shelter  of  the  trees. 
Think,  while  we  gratefully  enjoy  each  gift  our  hearts  that  cheea. 
We  owe  all,  under  Providence,  to  our  brave  old  Pioneers. 

Ckonu— 
Then  the  battle  pass— fill  high  each  glass; — and  wi^i  three  ff.agli-li 

Bhout  hip  1  hip  I  hip  1 — with  heart  and  lip — boirah  for  the  Pioneers. 

Tbe  Ohairman  Baid~I  rise  with  great  [vide  and  aatisfaction  to 
respond  on  behalf  of  the  coloniita  generally  to  the  toast  which  has  just 
be^  so  appropriately  and  so  well  proposed  by  His  Eicellener  ^ 
Govemor-in-Chief,  and  for  which,  on  tbeir  behalf  also,  I  retnm  His 
Excellency  the  moat  unfeifcned  thanks.  That  toant,  "  Prosperity  to 
South  Australia,"  is  one  which  is  at  any  time  grateful  to  the  feeUngs  bI 
South  Australians,  and  more  especially  must  it  be  so  on  an  occanoo 
like  the  present.  In  addressing  you  npon  ■  subject  eo  extensive  in  its 
bearings  and  so  immensely  interesting  in  every  point  of  view,  I  feel 
that  what  I  may  say  can  only  be  rendered  acceptable  by  its  accuracy 
and  truthfnlneSB  ;  and  having  been  made  aware  that  I  should  have  to 
fulfil  the  duty  I  now  most  cheerfully  undertake,  I  have  thought  it  more 
respectful  to  those  who  bear  me  and  to  all  to  whom  what  I  ntter  may 
be  made  known  to  adopt  the  rather  unnsnal  coaise  of  noting  down  aad 
reading  what  I  have  to  say  in  preference  to  trusting  to  the  tnilty  ol 
memor;  and  attempting  an  off-hand  address,  involving,  as  wonld  ha 
expected,  a  multiplicity  of  facta  and  detail,  spread  over  and  collected 
from  a  period  of  one-and -twenty  yean.  The  imponinff  spectacle  we  now 
behold  cannot  iti\  to  i«miiid  man;  amongst  us  of  the  ac 
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on  this  nine  spot  now  t«enty-one  yeus  ■inoe— 4  actme  which,  ttwogb 
lam  dnuid  and  gay,  yet  poneued  ad  intsrest  and  momentuumen  ail  it* 
own,  M  coDtainJDg  the  germ  ftod  promiie  of  what  we  now  gue  apon  with 
*uch  ematioDS  of  joy  and  gratitude.  On  Uut  oocauon  how  diffeient 
WM  our  appeanuce  I  Hera  w«  atood,  frcah  trom  the  toauDBa  of  the 
ooean,  luirounded  with  gnra  noveitiei  of  nnceitain  omen,  amidit  item 
Ckrea,  eager  queationingt,  ind  unaffected  toils  of  mind  and  miuole. 
Here  we  stood  now  looldng  back  with  tender,  perhap*  poignant  thought* 
of  the  bomea  we  had  left ;  now  looking  forward,  peering  into  the  dark 
future  for  the  new  homes  we  songhL  Here  we  stood,  and,  under  the 
foimalities  of  that  memorable  honr,  swore  allegiance  to  our  Soreni^, 
Towed  fidelity  to  our  oonUDoo  interesta  as  an  organised  community, 
and  looked  up  to  the  Lonl  and  King  of  all  nationa  to  shield  and  bless 
ua.  It  is  not  inappropriate  to  cat]  to  mind  that  a  few  month*  only 
eJapaed  before  the  monarch  in  whose  name  our  colony  wa*  proclaimed 
pawed  for  ever  from  the  rasponubilitie*  and  honors  of  his  high  itation  t 
bat  the  thought,  if  somewhat  saddening,  is  not  luueemingly  reliered  by 
the  recollection  that  there  ascended  tbs  throne  the  illnstrou*  Sovereigii, 
whose  reign  has  been  more  aoimatvd  with  the  affections  of  all  British 
hearts,  more  marked  by  hoioan  progma,  mora  illuminated  by  widely- 
diSosed  intelligence,  more  quickened  by  marvellous  disooveriee  and 
inventions,  mora  august  with  legitimate  and  salutary  inflnenoe 
thiou(rbout  the  whole  circle  of  empires  and  nation*,  than  that  of  any 
praoeding  monarch,  in  whatever  land  or  whatever  age.  No  fntore  tyro 
in  history  will  lack  a  suggestive  and  brilliant  date  of  the  minority  of 
South  Australia.  It  will  stand  amidst  the  dazzling  chroniolee  of  the 
first  twenty  yean  of  the  reign  of  Victoria  Aleianderina.  May  that  reijtil 
he  hap^er  still,  and  far  prolonged  I  There  is  another  chord  of  tenderness, 
which  it  would  be  unkind,  nay,  nnj  ust,  not  to  touch  on  this  occasion, 
all-iDbilant  though  that  occasion  be.  Thera  were  those  then  present, 
but  not  now  with  US,  whose  names  with  their  appropriate  aasodations — 
some  of  them  of  deep  and  grateful  and  cherished  interest — will  i*au  to 
memory.  The  forms  of  Howard,  of  Light,  of  Gonger,  of  Stevenson, 
stood  on  this  ground  on  that  intervsting  day  ;  and  we  may  not  withhold 
from  names  of  mora  tender,  more  profound  import,  the  tribute  of  a  tear 
and  a  pang— all  we  date  pay  on  this  occasion,  though  tar  leas  than  is 
due.  It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  remember  that  the  inroads  of  mortality 
have  not  been  great  amongst  the  oldest  settlers,  and  that  vast  accessions 
have  been  made  to  our  nombers,  including  multitudes  whose  sooial 
virtues  and  moral  worth  have  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  their 
precTusors ;  and  that  from  among  our  own  playful,  prattling  circlea 
some  have  risen  to  the  leadership  of  families,  the  aotivitiee  of  gainful 
commerce,  and  the  reaponsibilities  of  position  and  influence.  We  meet 
to  celebrate  the  majority  of  our  colony.  As  a  child  South  Australia 
attracted  more  than  ordinary  notice.    It  could  neT«r  be  called  feeble. 
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or  dull,  OT  idle.  It  klwA^i  had  vivkcity,  ttnenry  and  oonfideoee  qcita 
«qiu]  to  ita  yeus.  Some  uid  it  wat  pert  uid  noisj,  othen  called  it 
forwMd  and  boaatf a).  Bat  all  thii  waa  notfaiilg  but  ita  iiatnnd  liie,  an] 
vigor,  and  buoyancy,  which  developed  and  grew  up  into  the  ipirit  and 
lobuatneu  and  aelf-reliancs  of  strong  and  oobla  manbood.  If  any  think 
they  can  point  to  childish  folliea'and  youthful  indiicretioai,  we  can 
remind  them  that  there  came  aim  aeaaoDs  of  chiding  and  diiciplins,  of 
reflection  and  repentaoce  ;  and  that  ai  the  reaolt,  without  any  lo«  of 
animation  or  action,  there  is  quite  u  much  manly  solidity  and  dignity 
as  the  severest  censor  could  look  for  at  the  age  of  tweotj  one.  In  recni^ 
ring  to  the  origination  of  oar  colony  it  would  be  wrong  to  omit  a  notios 
of  what  conatitDted  its  great  speciality  and  significance.  It  was  meant 
to  be  a  recognition,  and  to  some  extent  a  trial  af  principles.  The  pro- 
jectors— meaning  thereby  not  only  those  who  emigrated,  but  also  a 
□nmber  of  gentlemen  still  remaining  in  England,  but  embarking  capital, 
zeal  and  influence  in  the  scheme — the  projectors  avowed  thie  distinctive 
character  of  their  plan.  To  the  ordinary  motives  of  emigration,  which 
there  was  no  affectation  of  denying,  there  were  added  the  wish  for  a 
healthy  and  gradual  development  of  the  principles  of  self-government — 
a  solution  of  the  problem  bow  best  to  supply  an  adequate  and  permanent 
source  of  colonial  labor — the  oonceotralion  of  the  people  with  all  the 
appliances  and  advantages  of  organised  society^-good  educational  pro- 
visions and  means  of  religion,  early,  prominent,  sufficient,  but  free, 
harmonious  and  happy.  To  what  extent  the  designs  and  hopes  of  the 
projectors  and  early  colonist*  have  been  realised  is  now  my  purpose  to 
show  by  a  variety  of  facts  and  statements,  some  of  which,  as  things 
accomplished,  will  be  found  of  startling  compass  and  amount,  whilst 
others  of  which  will  be  regarded  as  pre-eminently  eigniflcant  and  hope- 
ful as  auguries  of  the  future.  In  detailing  the  facte  to  which  I  have 
referred  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  as  concise  as  is  consistent  with  my  pro- 
posed object,  though  I  feel  that  the  subject  is  capable  of  being  very 
considerably  extended.  I  feel  also  that  I  may  possibly  omit  to  advert 
b>  some  pomts  which  might  be  deemed  important,  and  should  I  do  so,  I 
must  throw  myself  upon  the  kind  consideration  of  those  around  me,  aiid 
trust  to  their  general  knowledge  of  all  that  is  necessary  to  supply  my 
deficiencies. 

Before  concluding  fiia  speech  Mr.  Fisher  iotroduced 
a  full  description  of  the  colony  and  its  material 
progress  as  given  in  the  statistical  returns  of  the 
year.  But  as  these  are  already  included  in  the 
abstract  which  1  have  fA^^i  \»l<3v%  VJn^  -wa&st  \ti  t\\ft 
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commencement  of  this  chapter  I  avoid  unnecessaty 
repetition.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  quoted 
from  the  Register  it  was  stated  that  the  late  Mr. 
Hector  had  conveyed  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  Coun- 
cillors, and  Burgesses  of  the  Town  of  Olenelg,  a  plot 
of  ground  sixty-two  feet  square,  being  a  portion  of 
the  land  belonging  to  him,  and  numbered  184  in  the 
provincial  survey  marked  with  the  letter  B.  This 
plot  of  land  marks  the  site  upon  which  South  Australia 
was  proclaimed  a  province  of  the  British  Empire  on 
December  28th,  1836,  and  at  that  time  an  old  gum 
tree  was  standing  there,  which  still  existed  in  1857. 
It  was  arranged  by  the  committee  superintending  the 
festival  in  1857,  that  a  brass  plate  was  to  have  been 
affixed  to  the  tree  by  His  Excellency,  Sir  Richard 
MacDonnell,  bearing  engraved  on  it  an  inscription 
commemorative  of  the  event  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  colony  in  1836.  This,  however,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  was  not  carried  out,  as  heavy  rains  foiling  on 
December  28th,  1857,  delayed  the  attendance  of  the 
Governor  for  two  or  three  hours.  But  the  celebration 
of  the  majority  of  the  colony  in  the  way  effected,  and 
the  proposal  to  mark  the  site  of  the  first  ceremony 
inaugurated  by  Governor  Hindmarsh  suggest  that,  as 
the  ground  has  been  vested  in  the  Corporation  of  ' 
Glenelg  with  the  view  of  preserving  some  record 
of  the  commencement  of  the  colonisation  of  South 
Australia,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  erection 
of  some  permanent  recognition  of  the  day  of  the  birth 
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of  South  Australia.  As  one  of  the  first  pioneers 
who  arrived  in  South  Australia  with  the  surveying 
expedition  in  the  Cygnet  on  Septemher  Ilth,  1836, 
it  can  scarcely  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  make  the 
suggestion  that  this  object  would  be  suitably  effected 
by  the  erection  of  some  trophy  of  stone  or  marble  on 
the  plot  of  ground  presented  by  Mr.  Hector,  to  be  opened 
to  view  on  December  28tb,  1886 — the  jubilee  day,  when 
South  Australia  will  have  attained  the  respectable 
maturity  of  fifty  years.  A  column  of  marble  sur-" 
mounted  by  the  statue  of  Captain  Hindmarsh,  or  some 
other  more  remarkable  founder  of  Uie  colony,  would 
appropriately  record  the  event  in  a  lasting  and 
appropriate  manner,  It  may  not  be  considered  too 
ambitious  an  idea  to  suggest  as  a  model  for  a  column 
of  South  Australian  marble  the  pillar  in  E^ypt  known 
88  Pompey's  pillar,  which  was  erected  to  celebrate  a 
triumph  of  arms  and  to  perpetrate  his  glory.  The 
foundation  of  a  Slate  which  in  the  future  will  form 
one  of  a  group  of  nations  not  inferior  to  Egypt  in 
greatness,  by  a  community  of  merchants  using  only 
the  peaceful  inducements  of  commerce  is  an  event 
certainly  more  deserving  of  lasting  remembrance  than 
the  martial  glory  of  even  a  Roman  emperor  or  the 
addition  of  another  province  to  the  Roman  empire 
through  successful  wars.  The  names  of  the  chief 
officers  who  formed  the  first  Government  in  South 
Australia  sjid  of  the  Colonisation  Commissioners, 
tc^ther  with  those  'w^io  aoiici"iK^«Kv.e&  "iio.^  fe?A,  tsK^*- 
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dition  as  civil  officers  of  the  administration,  would 
form  an  interesting  scroll  around  the  pUlar.  In  the 
appendix  (a)  will  be  given  the  names  of  the  chief 
officers  who  formed  the  first  Government,  and  the 
names  of  all  civil  servants  of  the  colony  who 
accompanied  the  first  expedition.  The  dates  given  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  which 
brought  546  souls  to  South  Australia  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  colony  now  (in  1885)  numbering  about 
320,000  people,  will  also  be  an  interesting  if  not  a 
useful  record.  And  here  I  bring  to  a  conclusion  the 
constitutional  history  of  South  Australia  during  the 
first  twenty-one  years  of  its  existence  as  a  British 
colony. 


..Goo^c 


APPENDIX. 


A. 
List  of  offioen  in  the  Civil  Service  praeent  Id  the  colony  on  Decembei 
28th,  IS36:— 

'Captain  John  Hindmanh,  R.N.,  Goternor. 

'Charle*  Mann,  Advocate-Genenl. 

'James  Hurtle  Fisher,  Reaident  CommialoDer. 

Colonel  William  Light,  Siuveyor-Geneial. 

Oimoad  Gillee,  Colonial  Treaaurer. 
'Bobert  Gouget,  Colonial  Secretatj. 
■John  Brown,  Emiffration  Agent. 

Tboinu  Gilbert,  Storekseper. 
"Edirard  Wright,  Surgeon. 

John  Woodf  oide,  Saigeon. 

*G«orge  Strickland  Kingaton,  Deputy- SurreTor'QetieTaL 
"Boyle  Tntrers  Finnias,  Anist. -Surveyor  (late  Lieut.  S2nd  Rtgt] 
"George  StevenKin,  Private  Secretary  to  Gorernor. 

B,  Gi  Symmonds,  Asaigtant- Surveyor. 

Alfrsd  Hardy,  Aniatant-Survsyar. 

John  Cannan,  Aiaiilant-Snivayor. 
Thomaa  (!)  Neale,  Assiatant-Surveyor, 

Sir  John  Jeffcote,  Knt.,  Judge. 
'Rev.  Chailea  Beaumont  Hon'aid,  Colonial  Chaplain  (C%.  of  Eng.) 
'Captain  Lipaon,  R.N.,  Harbor-maata, 

Lieut.  William  Field,  B.N.,  Chief  Officer  of  iDTveying  brig  Bapid. 

William  Pnllen,  R.N.,  Second  Officer  of  aurveying  iMig  Rapid. 

William  Jacob,  Aaaiatant-Surveyar. 
*Mr.  John  Mnrphett,  Agent  (now  Sir  John  Horphett). 

Mr.  Hobert  Thomae,  Printer. 

Mt.  Rodolph  Wiglay,  Reaident  Magutrate. 

Mr.  John  Jickling,  Barriater. 

Rev.  Thoe.  Qointon  Stow,  Congregational  Minioter. 

—  CUoghton,  Officer  of  Rapid. 

—  Barker,  Officer  of  Rapid. 

N.B. — Those  marked  *  were  accompanied  by  thrir  wivea.  ^e  abOTC 
■wmea  am  inpiJied  from  the  authoi'a  memory,  and  there  may  codk- 
qnentlj  be  a  few  omiMiona.  Id  t,  few  inatancee  the  Christian  namea 
irere  Dot  known. 
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An  Act  to  ettahUih  a  Cotutitutian  for  South  Aiutralia,  and  to  grant  a 
Civil  LUt  to  StT  Majtity. 

[ReBarred,  JanuAry  4th,  1856.] 
Wbere&s  by  ui  Act  ot  the  ImperUl  Pulument,  paued  u  the  Mraion 
holden  in  the  thirteenth  uidfaurteeiith  yean  of  the  reign  of  Her  pregoDt 
Majeety,  tntituJed  "  An  Act  for  the  better  GoTermQent  of  HerMajcaty'i 
AoatraliaD  Coloniea,"  it  wa*  amongit  other  things  enacted  that,  not- 
witfaatandiiig  anything  therein  oontained,  it  should  be  lawfol  for  the 
Oovemor  and  Legislative  Council  of  the  ProTinoe  of  South  Auatnlia, 
from  time  to  time,  by  any  Act  or  Acta,  to  alter  the  provisions  and  laws 
for  the  time  being  in  force  under  the  aaid  Ant  of  Parliament,  or  otber- 
iriee  concerning  the  election  of  the  elective  Members  of  such  Legislative 
Council,  the  qaalifioation  of  electore  and  elective  members,  or  to 
eatablish  in  the  aud  province,  instead  of  the  LegislatiTe  Council,  a 
Council  and  a  House  of  Kepreeentatives,  or  other  separate  Legislative 
Houses,  to  consist  of  such  membem  to  be  appointed  or  elected  by  such 
persons,  and  in  such  manner,  as  by  such  Act  or  Acts  ahonld  be  deter- 
mined, and  to  vest  in  such  Council  and  House  of  Bepresentatives,  or 
other  separate  Legislative  Honsea,  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
Legislative  Council  for  which  the  same  may  be  aobstituted ;  And 
whereas  it  ii  expedient  to  exercise  the  powers  by  the  said  Act  vested  in 
the  Governor  and  Legislative  Council  of  the  said  Province,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  said  Legislative  Council  a  Parliament  consisting  of  a 
Legislative  Council  and  Assembly,  constituted  and  elected  as  herein- 
after provided :  Be  it  therefora  enacted  by  the  Govemor-ln-ChiBf  of 
the  Province  of  South  Australia,  with  the  advioe  and  consent  of  tiia 
Legislative  Council  thereof,  as  follows — 

1.  ^lere  shall  be,  in  place  of  the  Legislative  Council  now  subsisting, 

a  Lepslative  Council  and  a  Hoose  of  Assembly,  which  shall  be 
called  "The  Parliament  of  South  Australia,"  and  shall  be 
KOvel«Uy  conatitnted  in  the  manner  hereinafter  preaoribed,  and 
such  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Assembly  shall  have  and 
exercise  all  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  existing  Legislative 
Council :  Provided  that  all  Bills  for  appropriating  any  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  said  province,  or  for  imposing,  altering,  oi 
repealing  any  rate,  tax,  duty,  or  impost,  shall  originate  in  the 
House  of  Assembly. 

2.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  to  Gi  such  places  and  times 

for  holding  the  first  and  every  othec  seasion  of  the  said  Parlia- 
mtnt  as  he  may  think  Gt,  and  from  time  to  time  to  change  or 
vary  the  same  aa  he  may  judge  advisable  and  most  oonsistent 
with  general  convenience  and  the  public  welfare,  giving  suffi- 
cient notice  thereof ;  and  alao  to  prorogue  the  said  Parliament 
38a 
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from  time  to  time,  and  to  diisoUe  the  uid  Hoiue  of  Aasemblr 
''  by  produnatioD  or  otherwise  whenever  he  Bh&ll  deem  it  expe- 
dient :  Provided  that  Dothing  heinn  oontuaed  ihklt  anthories 
the  Governor  to  dissolve  the  esid  Legislative  Comicil. 

5.  There  shall  be  a  session  of  the  said  Parliament  once  at  lost  in 

every  year;  so  that  a  period  of  twelve  calendar  monUu  shall 
not  interrene  between  the  last  littiof  of  the  Farliammt  in  one 
session  and  the  first  Bitting  of  the  Parliament  in  the  next  eea- 
sion ;  and  every  Honse  of  Assembly  hereafter  to  be  smnmoiied 
and  chosen  shall  continue  for  three  yeaiH  from  the  day  on  which 
snch  House  of  Assembly  shall  first  meet  for  the  dispatch  of 
bosiness,  and  no  longer,  snbjeot,  neveitheleas,  to  be  sooner  pro- 
rogued or  dissolved  by  the  Governor. 
4.  The  said  Parliament  shall  be  called  together  for  the  first  lime  at 
some  period  not  later  than  six  calendar  monUia  after  the  pro- 
clamation of  this  Act  by  the  Governor. 

6.  The  Legislative  Cooncil  shall  for  the  isesent  ooosist  of  ai^teea 

elected  members,  who  iholl  be  elected  by  the  inhabitante  of  the 
said  province,  legally  qualified  to  vote  ;  and  do  person  shall  be 
capable  of  being  elected  a  member  who  shall  not  be  of  tile  foil 
age  of  thirty  years,  and  a  natnral-boni  or  natoralised  subject  of 
Her  Majesty,  or  legally  made  a  denizen  of  the  said  ptovtao^ 
and  who  shall  not  have  resided  within  the  said  province  for  tbe 
f  nil  period  of  three  yean, 
e.  Every  man  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  r«ar«,  being  a  natural-born 
or  naturalised  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  or  legally  made  adeniiea 
of  the  said  province,  and  having  a  freehold  estate  in  iiimiMiliiiii 
either  legal  or  equitable,  situate  within  the  said  province,  of  Ou 
clear  value  of  Fifty  Pounds  sterling  money  above  all  ctiatgw 
and  incambrances  affecting  the  same,  or  having  a  leasehold 
estate  in  possession,  situate  within  the  said  province,  of  ths 
clear  annual  valne  of  Twenty  Pounds,  the  lease  thereof  having 
been  registered  in  the  general  Registry  OfGoe  for  the  registratjon 
of  deeds,  and  having  three  years  to  mn  at  the  time  of  voting, 
or  containing  a  clause  authorising  the  leesee  to  become  the 
purchaser  of  the  land  thereby  demised,  or  oecupyii^  a  dwelling- 
bonsa  of  the  clear  onuusl  valne  of  Twenty-five  Pounds  sterling 
money,  and  who  shall  have  been  registered  on  the  electoral  roll 
of  the  provinoe  eii  months  prior  to  the  election,  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  members  of  the  Legislative 
CounaL 

7.  The   Legislative  Council  shall,  at  its  first  meeting,  and  before 

procsedinK  to  the  dispatch  of  any  other  bosioess,  elect  some 
msmber  of  the  sold  Council  to  be  Che  President  thereof,  and  as 
often  M  tbe  pUca  of  sucti  Preeideut  shall  bec<Hne  vacant  by 
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death,  raigoation,  Tacating  his  aeat,  or  lemoval  by  a  vole  at 
the  uid  Oooncil,  the  laid  Cooncil  Bhall  Main  elect  aime  othei 
member  to  bs  the  Fraaident  thereof,  and  the  President  so 
elected  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  uid  Ccuncil,  uid 
the  electioD  of  the  Preeident  of  the  legislative  Council  shall 
be  DotiGed  to  the  (xOTemor  by  a  deputation  of  the  said 
Couitcil. 

8.  The  Legislative  Counnl  shall,  immediately  after  the  election  of 

the  President  fhereaf,  proceed  to  determine  by  lot  the  order  ID 
which  the  names  of  the  several  members  shall  be  entered  apoa 
a  lilt  to  be  called  the  "  Uembers'  KoU,"  and  at  the  eipirstiot) 
of  four  years  from  the  date  of  issuing  of  the  writs  for  the  first 
election  under  this  Act,  and  thenceforward  at  the  sipiration 
of  every  suceeeding  four  yean,  such  ■<!  members  as  shall  be 
the  first  six  on  such  Members'  Roll,  shall  vacate  their  seate, 
and  six  memben  shall  be  elected  to  supply  the  vacancies  so 
created,  and  immediately  after  the  members  bo  elected  to  fiU 
the  vacancies  so  created  shall  have  token  their  seats,  they 
shall  prooced  in  like  manner  lo  determine  by  lot  the  order  ia 
which  their  names  shall  be  respeotiTely  phtced  on  the  Members' 
Roll,  next  after  the  names  of  the  Ktsmbers  previously  on  the 
■aid  roll,  and  in  the  event  of  a  single  member  being  eleoted  to 
fill  a  seat  in  the  said  Council,  vacant  by  reason  of  death, 
aoceptanoe  of  oSoe,  or  otherwise,  the  name  of  such  Member 
shall  be  placed  last  on  the  said  Members'  Roll,  to  the  intuit 
that  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  members  of  the 
Iiegidative  Council,  consisting  of  sucb  mx  Members  as  shall 
have  held  their  seats  for  the  longest  period,  shall  vacate  their 
■eats  every  four  years. 

9,  In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  President,  in  consequence  of  leave 

of  absence  granted  to  him  by  the  House,  or  of  illness,  or  other 
nnavoidable  cause,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lef^laUva 
Ckiuncil  to  choose  some  other  member  of  the  said  Bouse  to  fill 
temporarily  the  office  and  periorm  the  dutios  of  the  Preeident 
during  bis  absence. 

10  The  Legislative  Council  shall  not  be  competent  to  the  dispatch 
of  business  unless  tliere  be  present,  including  tho  Preaideati 
or  the  person  chosen  to  preside  in  his  absenoe,  at  least  seven 
members  of  the  said  Council,  and  all  questions  which  shall 
arise  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  votsa  of  thoee 
Members  of  the  Coancil  who  shall  be  present,  exdnsivs  of  the 
^«ideDt,  or  the  person  cbosea  as  aforeaaid,  who  shall  be 
allowed  a  oasting  vote. 

11.  It  shall  b«  lawful  for  any  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  I^ 
writing  under  bj*  hftiid,  addressed  to  the  Pisaident  of  tba  Mid 
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Coanai],  ukd  which  writiiig  iball  forthwith,  after  the  agwng 
thraeof  be  dslivared  to  such  Preaideat,  to  reeign  bia  aeti  in  Um 
wid  Lef^iilative  Council,  knd  upon  the  receipt  of  nioh  reng- 
natioQ  by  such  Freaident  the  leat  of  luch  member  ihall  become 

13.  If  ftny  Lei^latiTe  Coanoillor  iih&ll  for  two  oonseontiTe  months 
of  toy  Beuion  of  the  IiegislktiTe  Council,  fkil  to  ^Te  hii 
•ttendknce  tbema,  without  the  penninian  of  the  laid  Council, 
or  shkll  take  any  oath  or  moke  an;  declaration  or  act  of 
acknowladgmeot  of  allegiance  or  adherence  to  any  foreign 
Prince,  or  power,  or  shall  do,  ooncor  in,  or  adopt  any  act 
whereby  he  may  become  B  aubject  or  dtiuin  of  any  foreign 
state  or  power,  or  aholl  become  bankrupt,  or  shall  take  Uie 
benefit  of  aoj  law  relating  to  inaoWent  dabtors,  or  become  a 
public  defaulter,  or  be  attainted  of  treaaon,  or  ba  conxicted  of 
felooy  or  any  infamanB  crime,  or  shall  become  of  unaound  mind, 
hi*  aeat  in  luch  Council  ahall  thereby  become  vacant. 

13.  Whenersr  an/  qneetion  shall  ariae  reapecting  any  vacancy  in 
the  LegiilaCive  Council  or  HooH  of  Anembly,  the  aame  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  by  the  Legislatire  Council  and 
Hoi»e  of  Assembly,  respectively. 

14.  The  House  of  Assembly  shall,  for  the  preaent.  consist  of  thirty- 
six  members  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  province ;  and  any  person  who  shall  ba  qualified  and 
entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  in  and  for  any  electoral 
diatrict  within  the  said  province,  shall  be  qualified  and 
entitled  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  for 
any  electoral  district  within  the  said  province. 

15.  No  person,  not  being  a  natural-bom  subject  of  Her  Majesty, 
shall  be  qualified  and  entitled  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the 
aaid  Parliament  nnleos  he  shall  have  resided  in  the  said 
province  for  the  full  period  of  five  years. 

16.  Every  man  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  beins  a  natnral- 
bom  or  naturalized  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  and  having  been 
registered  upon  the  electoral  roll  of  any  district  for  the  period 
of  six  calendar  months  prior  to  any  election,  shall  be  qualified 
to  Tot^  in  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  the  Honoe  of 
Assembly  ;  Provided  that  no  man  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  Bt 
the  election  of  a  member  of  tbe  Legislative  Conncil  or  House  of 
Assembly,  who  has  been  attainted  or  cnuvicted  of  treoaoD,  or 
felony,  or  other  infamous  offence,  in  any  part  of  Her  Majerty's 
dominions,  anieaa  be  has  received  a  free  pardon  for  watix 
offence,  or  has  onder^ne  the  sentence  passed  on  him  for  such 
offence. 

17.  If  any  member  ot  ti«  «i4  "ftsiiCiMiwinS.  *>^ii-  wfaatfi.  A  uxi 
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office  of  profit  or  psnaion  from  the  Crown,  during  pleunre, 
sxoepting  tbosa  ofBoei  which  are  hereinafter  required  to  be 
bdd  by  mcmben  oE  the  sud  Parliunent,  hit  seat  ahkll  be 
thoeupon  liiid  U  bereb;  declared  to  be  vacant. 

18.  If  any  peison  by  thii  Act  diaaUed  or  declared  to  be  incapable 
to  vote  or  sit  in  the  a*id  Parliament,  shall,  nevertbeleiB,  be 
elected  and  returned  u  a  member  to  aerve  in  the  uid 
Parliament  for  any  electonl  dietrict,  such  election  and  return 
■liaU  and  are  hereby  decluect  to  be  void  to  all  intent*  and 
pnrpoMi  whatsoever ;  and  if  and  pemon  bo  elected  and  returned, 
oontrary  to  the  proviaioni  of  this  Act,  shall  presume  to  ait  at 
vote  ae  an  elected  member  of  the  said  Parliament  of  an;  eesaion 
to  be  hereafter  summoned  and  holden,  auob  person  shall  forfeit 
the  lum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  recovered  by  any  penoo 
who  shall  sue  for  the  same  in  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  said 
province,  or  in  any  other  Court  of  Beooid  in  the  said  province 
having  competent  junadietioD. 

19.  The  membtos  oE  the  House  of  Ausmbly  shall,  upon  the  fint 
asaembling  after  every  general  election,  pmoaed  fortliwith  to 
elect  one  of  their  number  to  be  Speaker,  and  in  case  of  his 
death,  resignation,  or  removal  by  a  vote  of  the  said  House  of 
Assembly,  the  sud  members  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  elect 
another  of  such  members  to  be  such  Speaker,  and  the  Speaker 
•o  elected  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  said  House  o[ 
Assembly  ;  and  the  election  of  such  Speaker  shall  be  forthwith 
notified  to  the  Governor  by  a  deputation  of  the  said  House. 

20.  In  case  of  the  abeenoe  of  the  Speaker,  in  consequence  of  leave 
of  absence  granted  to  him  by  the  House,  or  of  illness  or  other 
unavoidable  cause,  it  shall  be  l&wful  for  the  House  of  Assembly 
to  choose  some  other  member  of  the  said  House  to  fill, 
temporarily,  the  office  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  Speaker 
during  his  abeenoe. 

2L  The  presence  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  laid 
House  of  Assembly,  exclusive  oF  the  Speaker,  or  of  the  person 
chosen  to  preside  in  his  absence,  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute 
a  meeting  of  tbe  said  House  of  Assembly  for  the  diipatch  o[ 
businees,  and  all  questions  which  shall  arise  io  the  said  House 
of  Assembly  shall  be  decided  by  tbe  majority  of  votes  of  such 
members  as  shall  be  present,  other  than  tbe  Speaker  or  person 
aforesaid,  and  when  the  votes  shall  be  equal  the  Speaker  oi 
person  aforesaid  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

22.  No  member  of  tbe  sud  Parliament  shall  be  permitted  to  sit  or 
vote  therein  until  he  shall  have  taken  and  subseiibed  the 
following  oath  before  the  Governor,  or  before  some  person  or 
persons  authorized  by  the  Govetnor  Vi  »AroMa»**s  wirio.  »(i!^  -- — 
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"I,  A.B.,  do  (inoerely  pmniM  uid  nmr,  that  I  irill  be 

faithful  and  bcv  trua  allBgiaooe  to  Her  Majeaty  Queen 

Victoria,  M  lawful  Sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  this  Province  of  Sonth 

Anatralia,  dependant   on   and    beloDRing   to   the   eaid 

United  Kingdom,  and  that  I  will  defend  Her  to  the 

nbnort  of  my  power  againat  all  traitorotu  cooipirwaea 

and  attempta  wbataoever,  which  ahall  be  made  againit 

Her  penon,  crown,  and  dignity ;  and  that  I  will  do  m; 

utmoat  endeavor  to  diaoloae  and  make  known  to  Har 

Hajeity,  Her   bein  and   mooeasorB,   all  treaaona  and 

traitorooa  conepiraciea  and  attempts  which  I  diaU  know 

to  be  againrt  Her,  or  any  of  tbem ;  and  all  this  do  I 

(Wear   without    anj    equivocation,    mental    evaaon,   or 

secret    leiervatiou,    and     ranonncing    all    pardona    and 

diapenaatione  from  any  person  or  persona  whatever  to 

the  contrary.    So  f"'"  hi  God." 

23.  It  ahall  be  lawful  for  any  member  of  the  Honae  of  Auembly  by 

writing  noder  bis  band,  addreued  to  the  Speaker  of  the  nH 

Honsa,  and  which  writing  shall  forthwith  after  the  signing 

thereof,  be  delivered  to  such  Speaker,  to  resign  his  seat  therein, 

and  upon  the  receipt  of  snch  resignation  by  the  Speaker,  the 

seat  of  snob  member  shall  beoome  vacant. 

24  Every  person  autboriied  by  law  to  make  an  aflinnation  instead 

.   of  taking  an  oath,  may  moke  such  affinnation  in  every  casf  in 

which  an  oath  ia  hereby  required  to  be  taken. 

2S.  If  any  member  oE  House  of  Asaembly  shall,  for  two  cousecativa 

mouths  of  any  session  of  the  Leguilatiire,  without  the  permission 

of  such  House  of  Assembly  entered  upon  its  joamals,  tail  to 

give  bis  attendanoe  in  the  said  House,  or  shall  take  any  oath 

or  make  any  declaration  or  acknowledicmant  of   allegiance, 

obedience,  or  adherence  to  any  foreijfn  prince  or  power,  or  do, 

or  concur  in,  or  adopt  any  act  whereby  he  may  beoome  ■ 

subject  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  State  or  power,  or  becoma 

entitled  to  the  rights,  privileges,  or  iounonitiee  of  a  sabjeot  or 

citizen  of  any  foreign  State  or  power,  or  shall  become  bonkrapt 

or  an  insolvent  debtor  within  the  meaning  of  the  laws  in  foitM 

within  the  said  province  relating  to  bankrupts  or  insolvent 

debtors,  or  shall  baoome  a  public  defaulter,  or  be  attainted  of 

treason,  or  be  Convicted  of  felony,  or  any  infamous  orime,  or 

shall  become  of  unsound  mind,   his  seat   in  such   Hoose  ot 

Assembly  sh^  thereby  become  vacant. 

28.  When  and  so  often  as  a  vacancy  shall   oconr   in   the   said 

Legislative  Council  or  House  of  Assembly,  upon  a  resoIutiDn 

by  the  Hona«  decltiing  sut^  tMat&<^  *iA  'Con  imiiK^banaf^ 
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the  Praudent  or  Spetkor,  u  the  cue  du;  be,  ihkU  forthwith 
cauBs  a  writ  to  be  ianiad  for  aupplying  aoch  *»caney. 

27.  The  lud  LegiiUUve  Council  uid  Hoiun  of  Auerably,  at 
the  first  ilttiilK  of  euch  reapectively,  ftnd  from,  time  to  time 
aftetwaidB  as  there  ihall  be  oocaaion,  Hhall  prepare  and  adopt 
inch  Standing  Rulee  and  Orders  aa  shall  appear  to  the  uud 
Council  and  A«embly  respectively  best  adapted  for  the  orderly 
conduct  of  such  Council  and  Assembly  mtpectively,  and  for 
the  r^nilation  of  the  proceedinjts  thereof  and  the  dispatch 
of  bueinesg  therein,  sod  for  the  manner  in  which  sncb  Coondl 
and  AsB«nbIy  aball  be  presided  over  in  case  of  tbs  abeenoe 
of  the  President  or  Spe^er,  and  for  the  mode  jn  which  aacb 
Conncil  and  Assembly  shall  confer,  oorreepond,  and  commumcate 
with  each  other  relative  to  .votes  or  Bills  passed  by  or  pending 
in  euch  Council  and  Assembly  respectively,  and  for  the  proper 
paasins,  intitulins  and  numberinfr  of  the  Bills  t«  be  introduced 
into  and  passed  by  the  said  Council  and  Assembly,  and  for  the 
proper  presentation  of  the  same  to  the  Governor  for  the  time 
being,  for  Her  Majesty's  assent ;  all  of  which  rales  and  ordeia 
shall,  by  such  Council  and  Assembly  respectively,  be  laid  befora 
the  Governor,  and,  being  by  him  approved,  shall  become  binding 
and  of  force. 

28.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  to  transmit,  by  message,  to 
the  Conncil  or  Assembly,  for  their  consideration,  any  amend- 
ment which  he  shall  desire  to  be  made  in  any  Bill  presented  (o 
him  for  Her  Majesty's  assent,  and  all  such  amendments  shall 
be  taken  into  oonsideration.  in  such  convenient  manner  m 
shall,  by  the  rules  and  orders  aforesaid,  be  in  tbab  behalf 
provided. 

29.  The  appointment  to  all  public  offices  under  the  Government  of 
tfae  said  province  hereafter  to  become  vacant  or  be  created, 
whether  sucb  offices  be  salaried  or  not,  shall  be  vested  in  tbe 
Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tbe  Eiecutive  Council, 
except  the  appointment  of  the  officers  hereinafter  required  to 
be  members  of  the  said  Parliament,  the  appointment  and  dia- 
missal  of  which  officers  shall  be  veeted  in  the  Governor  alone: 
Provided  that  this  enactment  shall  not  extend  to  minor 
appointments,  which  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  or  by  order 
of  the  Governor  and  Executive  Council  may  be  vested  in  heads 
of  departments,  or  other  ofGoeis  or  persons  within  the  said 
province. 

%  'The  commissions  of  the  present  Jui^^ea  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  of  nil  future  Judges  thereof,  dull  be,  continue  and  remain 
in  full  force  during  their  good  behaviour,  notwithstanding  the 
demise  of  Her  Majesty  (whom  may  Qod  long  preserve),  oi;  of 
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Her  heira  utd  BocMMon,  la;  Uw,  osAge,  or  pnctioe  to  the 
contruy  thereof  in  taj  wise  notwithituidiDg. 
3L  It  Bh>II  be  lawful,  nevertbelsra,  for  Har  Uajeatr,  Har  beinui] 
■uooeaBore,  to  remove  taj  luch  Jadge  or  Judgee  npoQ  the  tMitm 
of  both  Hoiuaa  of  the  uid  ParliuLent. 

32.  After  the  Sist  geneial  etaeldon  of  the  eud  P&rlumeiit,  no 
person  shall  hold  on;  of  the  ofBoes  following — that  is  to  nj. 
Chief  Secretary,  Attomey-Qeneral,  TTcasnier,  ConuniBsianei 
of  Ccown  Lands  and  Immi^ation,  and  CommiBsioner  ct  Pnblia 
Works,  for  an;  longer  period  than  three  oalendar  months, 
nnless  he  shall  be  a  member  of  the  LegiilatiTe  Conncil  or 
Honse  of  Assemblj,  for  the  time  being  ;  and  the  peramts  for 
the  time  being  holdinfc  such  offiofls  aball  ex  qffieia  be  mamb«* 
of  the  Eiecntive  ConntuL 

33.  No  ofBoer  of  the  OoTemment  shall  be  bound  to  obey  any  ordn 
of  tlie  Oovemor  involving  any  eip«aditare  of  public  monqr ; 
nor  shall  any  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money,  ai  any  ap- 
pointment to  or  dismiual  from  office,  be  valid,  eioept  as  herein 
provided,  nnless  such  order,  warrant,  appointment,  or  dis- 
missal shall  be  Bigned  by  the  Governor,  and  connteisigned  hj 
the  Chief  Secretary. 

34.  The  said  Pailiament  shall  have  fnll  power  and  aathority,  Etom 
time  to  time,  by  any  Aot,  to  repeal,  alter,  or  vary  all  or  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Aot,  and  to  Rnhstitata  others  in  lisa 
thereof  :  Provided  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  preaeat  to  the 
Oovemor,  for  Her  Majeaty'a  aaaent,  any  Bill  by  which  so 
alteration  in  the  Conatitution  of  the  aaid  Legislative  Cmuunl 
or  House  of  Asiembly  may  be  niade,  unless  the  seoond  and 
third  reading-  of  aaoh  Bill  shall  have  been  passed  wiUi  the  oon- 
mirrence  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole  nnmbor  of  the 
members  of  the  said  Legislative  Council  and  of  the  Hooae  of 
AsBembly  lespeotively  :  Provided  also,  that  every  Bill  which 
shall  be  so  passed  shall  be  reserved  for  the  signiEcation  of  Her 
Majesty's  plessare  thereon. 

35.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Parliament,  by  any  Aot,  to  define 
the  privileges,  immunities,  and  powers  to  be  held,  enjoyed, 
and  exeroised  by  the  said  Legislative  Connoil  and  Bonae  of 
Assembly,  and  ^  the  members  thereof,  respectively:  Provided 
that  no  such  privileges,  immunitiea.  or  powers  shall  exceed 
those  now  held,  enjoyed,  SJid  eierciaed  by  the  Commons  Booae 
of  Parliament,  or  the  members  thereof. 

36.  No  Judge  of  any  ooart  of  the  said  province,  nor  any  oleigy* 
man  or  officiating  miuiater  shall  be  capable  of  being  elected  a 
member  ot  fha  nil  liB^\ativ«  Cooncil  or  Honse  of  Aaaembly, 
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SJ.  The  wlary  of  the  PrMidsnt  of  the  said  Legidative  Comuril 
shkU  be  at  least  equal  to  the  lalar;  of  the  Speaker  of  the  uid 
Hooae  of  Auembl;  ;  and  tiie  salaiiea  and  alloiraaoea  of  the 
various  offloers  of  the  tud  Legislative  Coanoil  ghall  b«  the 
same  u  tliOHS  of  the  oOTnapondinB  offloara  of  the  laid  Honsa 
of  AsMmblj ;  and  the  chief  olerk  for  the  time  being  of  the  said 
LegiBlaHvs  Coonoil,  and  of  the  said  House  of  Asaembl;,  shall 
lespect^Tsty  ba  removed  from  office  only  in  Bonordanoa  with  a 
Tote  of  the  Eonse  of  whioh  ha  ahall  be  an  offioer. 

38.  There  shall  be  payable  to  Her  Majeity,  Her  hairs,  and  anooea- 
aoiK,  ia  every  year,  out  of  tha  Consolidated  Bevanne  Fnnd  of 
the  provinoe  of  lioDth  Anatralia,  tha  aavaral  anma  not  eioeed- 
iog  in  the  whole  Thirteen  Thonsand  Five  Hnndred  Ponnds  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  s«rvioes  and  purpoaas  set  forth 
in  the  schednle  to  this  Act  annexed  marked  A,  and  (ha  said 
aeTeial  soms  shall  be  iaaned  by  the  Treaannii  of  the  said  pro- 
viooe  in  disoharge  of  such  warrants  as  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  directed  to  him  under  tha  hand  of  the  Qovemor. 

39.  And  whereas,  by  tha  operation  of  this  Act,  certain  ofScera  of 
the  Qovemment  will  become  liable  to  loss  of  office,  by  reason 
of  their  inability  to  become  members  of  the  said  Parliament,  or 
to  command  tbe  support  of  a  majority  of  the  members  thereof, 
or  upon  other  grounds  without  any  misconduct  or  incapacity 
on  the  part  of  such  officer,  and  it  is  just  to  compensate  the 
present  holders  of  such  offices  for  the  actnsl  loss  of  their  offices, 
In  case  the  same  should  happen,  by  the  causes  aforesaid,  or  any 
of  them — Be  it  enacted.  That  the  sums  set  opposite  the  names 
of  the  persons  mentioned  in  schedolea  B  to  this  Act  anaeied, 
who  at  present  reepectively  hold  the  olficea  therein  mentioned, 
shall  be  payable  annually,  by  way  of  retiring  allowance,  to 
tmh  persona  respectively  during  thair  respective  lives,  upon 
their  respective  retirement  or  removal  from  office,  upon  the 
grounds  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them,  after  this  Act  shall  came 
into  operation ;  and  all  such  sums  as  aforesaid  shall  be  payable 
and  paid  to  such  persons  out  of  the  general  revenue ;  and  the 
Treasurer  for  the  time  being  is  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  make  such  payments  acoordingly,  on  warrants  under  the 
hand  of  the  Governor.  Provided  that,  if  after  any  auch  annual 
retiring  allowance  as  aforesaid  shall  have  become  payable,  the 
person  entitled  thereto  shall  accept  any  new  appointment  under 
the  Crown,  then  such  retiring  allowance  shall  merge  or  be 
induced  pro  tanlo  during  the  tenure  of  auch  appointment, 
according  as  the  salary  or  emolument  of  such  nen  appointment 
is  or  are  of  greater  of  less  amount  than  such  retiring  allowance 
of  snob  person. 
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40.  It  ih»U  not  ba  Iftwful  for  either  Hooaa  of  the  Mid  Pufkmtf 
to  pus  any  vote,  raaolutinn,  or  bill,  for  Uu  appropiution  of  ur 
p«t  of  the  revenue,  or  of  an;  tax,  rate,  duty,  or  impoit,  Eoc 
any  purpose  which  shall  not  have  been  first  lecommeaded  bj 
the  Governor  to  the  sud  Home  of  Assembly  dDriDg-  the  ■iiim 
in  which  inch  vote,  resolution,  or  bill  shall  be  pasand. 

4L  This  Act  shall  be  published  in  South  Australia  byth*  QoTmur 
of  the  said  Provinoe,  within  thne  months  after  Her  Hajsstr') 
approval  of  the  same  shall  have  besn  reoaived,  b;  proclsmatiiia 
for  that  purpose  m  the  South  AuttraUan  Qovammmi  Gonttt, 
and  shall  oaminencs  and  teika  elteot  from  the  day  of  the  date 
of  such  proalamation; 

42.  Anything  herein  contained  to  the  eoctrary  notwithstanding  tbs 
Lepslative  Council  now  snbsislJng  shall  oontinne  and  siiit 
until  the  issue  of  the  flnt  writs  for  tha  election  of  BMonbers  of 
the  Parliament  hereby  oonstitnted. 

4&.  In  referring  to  this  Aot,  it  shall  be  snSoient  to  make  bw  4 
the  expression  "  The  ConstitutioD  Act," 


SCHEDULE  A. 

Salary  of  Governor             ...             ...             ...             ...  ^,000  0  0 

Salary  of  First  Judge        1,S00  0  0 

Salary  of  Seoond  Judge    ...           ...           ...           ...     1,300  0  0 

SaUry  of  Attorney .Oenerat            ...           ...           ...     1,1X)0  0  0 

Salary  of  Crown  Solicitor  and  Fnblio  Froseoutor     ...        600  0  0 

Sakry  of  Chief  SeoretAry               ...           ...            ...£1,300  0  0 

Salary  ot  Under  Seorotary             600  0  0 

Salary  ol  TreMorer           900  0  0 

Salary  of  Auditor-General              700  0  0 


SCHEDULE  B. 
Ktftnnf  altouNtnce  on  losi  of  office 

Boyle  Traven  Finniss,  Colonial  Saoretaiy '£*35  0  0 

Biohard  DaTiee  Hanaon,  AdTooat^-Oeneral              ...  S75  0  0 

Bobert  Biohaid  Torreoa,  Colonial  Tnasnrer            ...  SIS  0  0 

Outilea  Boimey,  OummanoTivi  ol  Cnm^Aiub      ...  2S0  Q  0 
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An  Act  lofvrthm  iini#iui  *'  The  Coiutitution  Act." 

[BoMTved,  Novenbw  18th,  1881.] 
WberOM  it  is  expedieot  to  farther  uneiid  "  The  CoDstitatioD  Act," 
b7  inonftBuig  the  nnmba  of  tlie  mambeM  of  the  Legielktive  Council  of 
the  Prarinoe  of  South  ADstnUia  to  tweuty-fotu,  sod  by  dividiDK  the 
Mid  proTince  into  fonr  eleotonJ  diatriote  for  the  pnrpow  of  sleotknis 
for  the  uid  Connail,  hnving  six  membera  to  repreaent  each  diitriot, 
■ud  b;  prorlding  a  meana  of  del«niiiaiiig  an;  difteienoee  between  the 
■aid  Council  and  the  Honae  of  AHembl;,  in  reapeot  of  Bills  twice 
pausd  b;  the  Honae  of  Aawmblj,  and  twice  rejected  bj  the  said 
Connoil— Be  it  therefore  enaotod  by  the  Qovamar  of  the  laid  prorinoe, 
with  tha  advice  and  consent  of  the  LegiilatiTe  Connail  and  Hoqm  of 
Ateembl;  of  the  eaid  prorinoe,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
Mfollows: 

L  This  Act  maj  be  cited  (or  all  porposes  as  "  The  Constitntion 
Act  Futher  Amendmeot  Act,  18SL" 

2,  This  Aot,  HO  far  as  is  oansistent  with  the  tenor  thereof,  shall  be 

coDstmed  as  one  with  "  Tha  ConstltntioD  Aot." 

3,  This  Act  shall  nome  into  operaticm  from  and  after  a  day  to  be 

filed  by  the  Oovernor  by  proclamation  in  the  BoutK  AuttraUan 
Qovemaient  Qaittte, 

4,  Bection  B  of  "The  Constitntiou  Act,"  and  section  3  of  Act  No. 

27  of  18T2,  being  "  An  Aot  to  define  the  Electoral  Districts  for 
theeleetion  of  members  to  serre  in  the  Parhament  of  Soath 
Anstr^ia,' '  aie  hereby  repealed ;  Provided  this  repeal  shall 
not  affect  anything  lawfnll;  dooe  nnder  the  aathority  theraof, 
nor  any  righta  aciiured  or  liabilities  incurred  theienndsr. 
6.  Except  as  hereinafter  ptovidsd,  the  ssid  provinoe,  for  tbo 
purpose  of  the  election  of  members  for  the  said  Council,  shall 
be  divided  into  the  fonr  electoral  districts  comprising  the 
several  electoral  divisions  mentioned  in  Hui  schednls  hereto, 
the  names  and  bonndaries  of  the  said  several  electoral  divisions 
being  specified  in  the  first  sobednle  of  the  said  Act  No.  27 
of  1S72. 

6.  The  preeent  members  of  the  Legislative  Conncil  shall  continue 

members  thereof,  bat  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

7.  Immediately  after  this  Aot  shall  oome  into  operation,  six  new 

members  shatl  be  elected  to  represent  the  said  province  in  the 
Council  by  the  whole  prorinoe  voting  as  one  distriot.  The 
names  of  the  newly-elected  members  shall  bs  placed  last  on  the 
members'  roll  of  the  said  Council,  after  the  names  of  the 
members  previonaly  on  the  said  roll,  in  the  order  following : — 
Xhe  name  of  the  member  who  at  the  elaotian  obtained  the 
least  number  of  votes  shall  be  placed  first,  the  name  of 
the  member  who  obtained  the  next  least  number  of  vote* 


uid  nine  yean,  from  tlui  eoml 
ei^ht  members  whoie  u&mea  i 
■ppaftT  &nt  npoQ  the  said  roll 

9.  Two  membvra  BluJl  be  eleotad  h 

diitriala  to  All  up  the  vumid 
reriremeat  of  eight  member!. 

10.  it  aaj  ractnoj  abiM  ooonr  t 
other  OKaie,  of  any  of  the  me 
electors  of  the  whole  proTinoi 
the  period  for  letiremeiit  of  m 
■applied  in  maimer  {ollowiug.  t 
TMUiciea  Bhall  be  enpplied  b^ 
dittriot  No.  1 :  the  second,  b. 
difltriot  Mo.  2  ;  tbe  third,  by  the 
Ko.  3  ;  the  f  oarth,  by  the  retur 
4 ;  the  fifth,  b;  the  return  of  a  : 
MOD  in  rotation. 

11.  It  any  nusnoy  ahall  oconr  fn 
other  oaoae,  of  anj  of  the  meml 
be  elected  for  any  of  the  said  fc 
period  foi  the  retiiament  of  • 

member  for  the  district  for  * 
the  Tacanoy  wae  retomed ;  anc 
membei  shotl  be  pUoed  laet  i 
distriot. 
IS.  From  and  after  the  flnt  electii: 
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13.  Twelve  jam  kfter  the  oominB  into  operation  of  thii  Aot,  ud 
thereafter  »t  the  eipiiatioii  of  every  three  jekn,  the  two  mem- 
ben  whoH  munea  are  Bret  on  the  roll  for  each  of  the  ikid  four 
eleotom!  distriota  ihBll  retire,  and  two  memben  shall  b«  eleotad 
by  each  of  snoh  distriot*. 

14.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  QoTemor  from  time  to  time  to  appoint 
a  cetnming  offioer  for  earh  of  the  said  diitdota,  and  all  writs 
for  the  election  of  any  memberi  of  the  said  ConocQ  tor  any 
alectoral  diitriot  eball  be  directed  to  the  retomiDf  officer  of 
■noh  diitriot.  Snoh  retoming  officer  shall,  in  respect  of  all 
electoral  mattere  within  the  district  for  which  he  ii  appointed, 
have  the  lanie  powers  and  anthoritieBi  and  perform  the  same 
datiea,  as  are  at  present  done  and  performed  by  the  retnming 
officare  for  the  said  province.  And  whenever  in  tba  Elgotoral 
Act,  1879,  powers  are  given  to,  or  duties  enforced  npon  the 
retnming  officer  of  Uie  province,  the  tame  powers  and  dnties 
shall  be  taken  to  have  been  given  to  and  enforced  npon  the 
retaroing  officer  to  be  appointed  for  each  district  within  the 
boundaries  of  tbeir  reipectiTa  distriots.  The  Qoveraor  ma; 
also  appoint  deputy  returning  oScsre  for  each  district,  and 
snoh  depaty  retoming  ofBoen  shall,  within  their  respectiTe 
districts,  perform  the  duties  as  required  by  the  Electoral  Aot, 
1S79,  as  deputy  returning  offlaers  for  the  said  province. 

15.  From  and  after  tha  election  of  the  additional  sii  memben 
authorised  by  this  Act,  the  LegislatiTe  Oonnoil  shall  not  be 
competent  to  the  dispatch  of  bunneas  nnless  there  be  present, 
including  the  President,  or  the  person  chosen  to  preside  in  hia 
absence,  at  leaflt  nine  members  of  the  said  Council. 

16.  Whoievet  any  Bill  for  any  Aot  shatl  have  been  paasad  by  the 
Honse  of  Assembly  dnring  any  session  of  Parliament,  and  the 
Sams  Bill,  or  a  similar  Bill  with  substantially  the  same  objects 
and  having  ths  game  title,  shall  have  been  passed  by  the 
Honae  of  Assembly  during  the  next  ensuing  Parliament,  a 
general  election  of  the  House  of  Assembly  having  taken  place 
between  snob  two  Parliameuts,  the  seoood  and  third  rsadinga 
of  snch  Bill  having  been  passed  in  the  second  instanos  by  an 
abeolnte  majority  of  the  whole  onmber  of  members  of  the  sud 
Honse  of  Assembly,  and  both  snch  Bills  shall  have  been 
rejected  by  or  fail  to  become  law  in  consequence  of  any 
amendments  made  therein  by  ths  Legislative  Council,  it  shall 
be  lawtnl  tor,  but  not  obligatory  upon,  the  Ooiemor  of 
the  aaid  provlnoa,  by  proclamation  to  be  published  in  the 
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Qovtrnmani  Qtuetta,  to  dinolTe  the  L^aUtira  Cmineil  tuki 
Houm  oF  AgMmbly,  ftnd  therenpoD  all  the  members  of  both 
HOQlea  of  Pulioiaent  shall  Taoate  their  HMta,  and  memban 
•hall  be  elected  to  eapply  the  Taoanciee  so  created  :  or  for  the 
GoTemoT  to  nam  wiita  for  tiie  eleotioii  tit  one  or  not  man 
than  two  now  msmbera  for  each  £*tciot  of  the  LepslatiTe 
Cootiail :  ProTided  iJirajB  that  no  vaoaDey,  whether  by  death, 
TeHiKnation,  or  any  other  cmiue,  ahall  be  filled  up  while  the 
total  namber  ol  membcffi  shall  be  twanty-foni  or  more, 

IT.  In  the  event  of  the  Ccmncil  being  diasoWed,  aii  memben  ahall 
be  eleat«d  for  each  of  the  uid  diatriota,  and  the  names  of  loah 
memben  ahall  be  placed  on  the  roll  of  memben  for  the  said 
diitrieta  in  tha  order  pioridad  for  in  aeolion  12  of  tiiia  Aot, 
and  thereafter  the  aereral  periodioal  raldramanta  of  memben 
referred  to  in  aeetionB  8  and  13  of  thia  Aot  ahall  d»te  from 
the  da;  of  their  eleetlon. 

I  Teserre  (his  Aot  for  tiia  aignifloatioti  of  the  Qaeen'a  pleaaore. 
WM.  S.  DEOMHOSD  JEEVOM,  Go»emor. 
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[Eitrooled  from  the  Soalh  Aiutraiian  Qoveramtnl  OaietU,  Much  28, 

1857.] 

Chief  Secretary's  Offioa,  Adslnide,  H»rch  25, 1SS7. 

The  writ!  (or  tlie  election  of  membarn  to  Herrs  in  the  P&rliament 

being  now  returned.  Out  Following  notice  of  tho  wunea  of  memberi 

jeolu«d  bj  ths  sststkI  retnming  offioan  lo  be  duly  eleatsd,  ia  psblithsd 

for  general  inforznstion  :— 

LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 

The  HoDOTable  Thomoi  Sholdhun  O'Hallonui 

The  Honomble  John  Baker 

The  Honorable  WiUia^in  Yonnghnsband 

The  Honorable  John  Morphett 

The  Honorable  Edward  Castrea  Owynno 

The  Honorable  Anthony  Forater 

The  Honorable  Abraham  Soott 

The  Honorable  Edward  Stirling 

The  Honorable  William  Scott 

The  Honorable  James  Hnrtle  Fisher 

The  Honorable  George  Hall 

The  Honorable  Charles  Harvey  Bagot 

The  Honorable  Henry  Ayers 

The  Honorable  Samnel  Davenport 

The  Honorable  Arthnr  Henry  Freeling 

The  Honorable  Charles  Davica 

The  Honorable  Qeorge  Fife  Angaa 

The  Hooonblo  CharleH  Qoorgo  Everaid. 
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